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This advertisement 


Schenl 





Old Schenley pure Rye eee bottled in bond under United States Government 
supervision... .1s always 4 years old... or older. It is made in conformity with 
the highest distilling traditions...utilizing Michigan and Wisconsin Rosen 
rye, the most compact and flavorful rye kernels the earth produces. Old 
Schenley may be had in quarts, pints, half-pints and nips. 


It is also available in Bourbon at all leading retailers. The 


world’s finest whiskey . ee awarded The Mark of Merit. 


ey Distillers we “the house with the national reputation.” 


tended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state ¢ n nity wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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[eer sense of well being .. . keen 
zest for every detail of living and 
sociality . . . many subtle satis- 
factions, as well as the major pleas- 
ures... these are the foundations 
of gayety at the Roney Plaza, smart 
America's favorite rendezvous .. . 
a vivacious, brilliant spirit . 

evoked by the beauty and luxury 
of this ocean front estate, by the 
variety of its pastimes and by the 
gentility of its associations. Here 


you may indulge lazy beachcomber 


=» cs A, S31 


rt 82 & 8 F 


moods on a private, tropic beach 
. or swing gracefully into the 


full cadences of resort activities, 


from horse racing to Gulf Stream 
fishing. The Roney Plaza's extra- 
ordinary vacation facilities include 
special guest membership in the 
Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club, 
Miami Biltmore Country Club and 
Key Largo Anglers Club . . . with 
complete transportation services by 
aerocar, autogiro or sea-sled to all 


interests in this land of winter play. 
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OPEN FROM 
DECEMBER 10TH 





HONEY PLAZA 
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The Editorial Staff of 
FIELD & STREAM goes 
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— and learns things 
which will be passed a- 
long to our readers dur- 
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THE NEW 
PFLUEGER 


NOBBY. 


Level Wind, | 
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SUPPLEMENTING PFLUEGER 
1935 FRESH WATER REELS 


> 
BETTER FISHING ror 1935 r 


ITH each passing year Pflueger Reels, Baits and 
other Fishing Accessories bring you new features 
—new additions—new pleasures in fishing. 

For 1935 Pflueger offers an outstanding item—the 
PFLUEGER NOBBY REEL. Its finish is a combina- 
tion of aluminum and polished Diamolite, with a new 
color on the frame which is attractive and wear-resisting. 
Made largely of aluminum, extremely light, durable in 
construction, and combines all the noted special features 
of Pflueger Level Wind Reels. 

New numbers of the Pflueger Summit and Pflueger 
Akron Reels can now be had with light spools, in addi- 
tion to numbers formerly offered. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer for Pflueger Reels, 
Baits and Hooks for fresh or salt water fishing. 

Write for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 154. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


; Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
i Dept. FSi. A. PFLUEGER, Pres. Akron, Ohio 
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i SUPREME REEL. .$25.00 


SUMMIT REEL AKRON REEL 
No. 1993 ...... $10.00 No. 1893—60 yd............... $5.50 
No. 1993L, No. 1894—80 yd 50 

Light Spool... 11.00 No. 1893L—60 yd., Light Spool. 6.50 
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*| PFLUEGER 


4 E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
¢ The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS1, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 154. 
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I INVITE a very limited number of 
sportsmen to join me in the purchase 
and development of twelve thousand acres, 
as a private game and fish estate in Florida, 

Shall give and ask personal references 
and guarantee each sportsman selected 
congenial and acceptable to all others. 

This property adjoins two hundred thou- 
sand acres of Federal Government lands 
and holds strategic value, unique to say 
the least. It is undoubtedly the greatest 
game property in the United States. I am 
cognizant that that takes in a lot of terri- 
tory, but others competent to make com- 
parisons confirm that judgment. Official 
documents describe it as “a paradise of 
wild life”. 

Countless thousands of ducks winter 
there. Deer, bear, turkey, quail, doves and 
other game more than plentiful. 

Salt and fresh water fishing superb. 

Commercial value of property, from stand- 
point of timber and other natural resources, 
gives it sound investment value, and it has 
interesting speculative profit possibilities. 

To those inquirers deemed acceptable I 
shall furnish full information and extend 
them an invitation to shoot upon the 
property. 

Those interested will address in confi- 
dence. 

Box 117 
Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

















FISHERMEN’S LODGE 


Captiva, Captiva Island, Florida 
America’s famous fishing grounds 


It is here that noted sportsmen from all portions of 
the world congregate each winter to capture the Silver 
King—the tarpon, gamiest of fish—the giant sea bass 
the devil fish, the sawtish, Kingfish, angel fish, mack 
erel, grouper, sea trout, cavalla, sheepshead, pom 
pano, snapper, red and blue fish and many other 
varieties. Information Alex D. Holman, Captiva, Fla. 
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FISH” 
: ENJOY LIFE AT THE 


EDGEWATER 


Hotel and Fishing Club 

a s+ WINTER GARDEN, FLA. 
PON ot on Lake Apopka for the South’ 
WEEKLY UF most dependable Fishing 
CAN PLAN Send fornew Booklet Today [ 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


In December and January our weather is ideal. 

Wonderful small fishing. Spanish mackerel, blues, 

snappers, sea-trout, lady fish, red fish. Cabio 

Rovalio, groupers. Tarpon fishing fair. Excellent 

| hotel accommodations, reasonable. Golf courses, 

fine bathing. I can guarantee you a successful trip. 
Write for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 
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1F YOU WANT TO GET THEM 


S-FLAY 
a FOUNTAIN INN Jodad 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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Florida’s Dude Ranch De Luxe 
Brighton Valley Dude Ranch 


located in the south central part of Florida. The hunt- 
ers’ paradise, Quail, duck, turkey, fox, raccoon, bear 
in abundance. Good bass fishing. Fine saddle horses 
with thousands of acres to ride over, Modern ranch 
house, steam heat, and private bath. Large swimming 
pool. An ideal place for the entire family 

A. L. DAWSON, Manager, Brighton, Fila. 


FOR THE FINEST 
DUCK SHOOTING 


Write 


OAKLEY BEACH HOTEL 


Cambridge Maryland 











Country FLORIDAJ 

















Spend your winter vacation at 


PINECROFT LODGE 
in foothills of Blue Ridge 


Shooting season Nov. 20 to Feb. 20. Field 
dogs carefully developed. Gentlemen's 
shooting dogs for sale. 


J. G. Chandler Barber, N. C. 





QUAIL — DUCKS — BEAR 
DEER — FISHING 


Within 25 miles of Kinston, N. C. 78 mi. 
east of Raleigh, N. C. Splendid highways. 


For full information, weekly rates, ete. 
write M. J. Firey, Mgr. of the new, modern 
HOTEL KINSTON Kinston, N. C. 





QUAIL SHOOTING 


Tn the Sandhills Section of N. C., also dove and turkey. 


Pinebluff Inn—Pinebluff, N. C. 
Good hotel and hunting accommodations— 
dogs, guides, etc. 

HUNTING LAND IS OPEN AND DRY 
Only six miles from famous Pinehurst golf courses— 
overnight from N. Y. 


For particulars address—Pinebluff Inn, Pinebluff, N.C. 





Quail Shooting 


I have the BIRDS; accommodations; horses ; 
guides; dogs and 10,000 acres. While plan- 
ning your hunt let me tell you about the most 


outstanding private game preserve in the 
SOUTH. 
E. M. PERCY Plettenberg, La. 





2500 ACRES 
Private Game Preserve 
in Central Pennsylvania 
FOR SALE 


Surrounded by 200,000 acres State 
Land. On Paved road. Good buildings. 


J. P. DODGE 


P. O. Box 368 Ashtabula, O. 





Quail Shooting —Game Fishing 
TIPPAH FARMS 


Eleven-thousand-acre preserve of the late 
PAUL RAINEY 


COTTON PLANT MISSISSIPPI 





Come to Florida This Winter 


Fish for large and small mouth Bass in Lake County, 
famous for large Bass. Stop at Fishermen's Head- 
quarters at the Grand View Hotel in Eustis. Modern 
in every way; Sprinkler System, steam heat, private 
baths. Excellent cuisine. Reduced rates. European and 
American Plan. Room and board from $21.00 per week 
per person. Bring your family and enjoy Florida sun- 
shine, orange groves and golfing in Central Florida 
Write for details and record catches 

Eustis, Fla. 





W. L. Cartwright. Prop 


Quail—Dove—Turkey 


The Caroliria, Summerville, S. C. 


Fine golf and hotel accommodations. 
Through Carolina Kennels we have 
hunting rights on 25,000 acres, use 
of fine dogs, guides, cars, etc. 

















Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 
High Grade Work in All Branches 


128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Fish—Hunt—Relax at 


EVERGLADE Collier County 


FLORIDA 


Western gateway to the famous Everglades and to the New 
Everglades National Park. Deer Nov. 20 to Dec. 31—Quail. 
Doves and Turkey Nov. 20 to Feb. 15—Panther, Bear and 
Wild Cat any time. Salt and fresh water varieties include 
Tarpon, Mackerel, King Fish, Snapper, Red Fish and a 
dozen others. Big catches daily occurrences—no seasick 
ness, waters are sheltered. Experienced guides for fishing 
and hunting. Two fine hostelries, ideally equipped and 
managed for sportsmen. Moderate rates, Send for booklet— 


EVERGLADES ROD & GUN CLUB) 


or EVERGLADES INN 
Everglades, Collier County, Florida 





CANADIAN LANDS 


rm and Sold for Taxes— 
$ 


72 buys 20 acres on travelled road 
$ 81 buys island 
$117 buys 24 acres lake front 
$139 buys 105 acres fur farm 
$157 buys 200 acres near Great Lakes 
$495 buys 318 acres ocean front 


Our 18th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreage in Muskoka, High 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest In 
(anada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don't delay, write to-day for 
free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 








Hunt wild hog, black bear, 
mountain lion, alligator. 
Splendid deep-sea fishing on 
the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. Want it? Address 
O.P. Bartlett, Dept. BH-12, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 











OLD MEXICO 


For Year Around 


Hunting, fishing, touring, pleas- 
ure and prospecting trips. 
GAME—Bear, lion, jaguar, tiger, 
ocelot, deer, antelope, turkey, wild 
hog. oe wolf, coyote, fox, cat, 
geese, duck, fool quail. 

Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For detailed information and illustrated folder write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 


ALASKA 


Wanted :—A few members to join exclusive air- 
plane expedition from East Coast to Alaska 
Peninsula for the largest Brown Bear on Con- 
tinent. Departure fore part May. Roundtrip 
requires month. References. Particulars upon 
request. 


ALASKA GUIDES. Inc. 
Cable address: AGTA Anchorage, Alaska 








Box F 








* * ALASKA - - 


Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear on Kodiak 
Island during May or June. Shots guaranteed. 
Also: Fall 20 days packtrain trip White River Coun- 
try—sheep, grizzly, caribou, moose. Time:—month 
from Seattle. Expeditions anywhere in Interior Alaska. 
10th year in operation. For particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Cable address: AGTA Anchorage, Alaska 








Box F 
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FLORIDA 


Enjoy all Florida can offer—all the opportunities for 






pleasure out of doors—all the comforts and delights of 
life within the doors of the Florida-Collier Coast and 
Associated Hotels. New, smartly managed hotels located 
in Florida's leading cities and resort centers —hotels 
that offer 


More for Your Money! 


Hotel Floridan 

Hotel Tampa Terrace . . 
Hotel Royal Worth ._ . 
Hotel Dixie Court... . 
Hotel George Washington 
Hotel Mayflower .. . 
Hotel Flagler . 

Hotel Lakeland Terrace 
Hotel Alcazar 

Hotel Halcyon 

Hotel Sarasota Terrace 
Hotel Manatee River . 


. Tampa 

. Tampa 

West Palm Beach 
. West Palm Beach 
. . Jacksonville 
.... Jacksonville 
.. . Jacksonville 
... . Lakeland 

. Miami 

. . . Miami 

. . . Sarasota 


.. . Bradenton 


Write to any above hotel for literature, rates or information 


FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST 


AND ASSOCIATED HOTELS 
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may depend on the little things 
youcan be sure of ata STATLER HOTEL 






























@ Night-time or day-time, at a Statler Hotel you will be 
happier, more comfortable and better satisfied because we 
have made it our policy to bend over backwards in our 
attention to minor details of service and equipment. Pic- 
tured on this page are just a few of the “little things” we 
have provided for your welfare at our hotels. We could 
point to a host of others, in every room at every Statler. 
And as time goes on, there'll be more and more... 
‘out of our long experience we are constantly finding new 


for 


improvements, both little and big, to give you a better place 
to live when you travel. 

We look upon our personal attention to “little things” 
Added to the service rendered 
added to the 
big improvements we have pioneered as hotelkeepers ... 


as a duty to Statler guests. 
by a staff of selected, trained employees... 


it becomes an all-important part of complete hotel service 
Statler Service. 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE PIONEERED BY STATLERS 

@ No Tipping at Public Restaurant 
Checkrooms 

@No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 


@ Pin Cushion 

@ Free Morning Newspaper 
@ Circulating Ice Water 

@ Free Radio Reception 

@ Bed Head Reading Lamp 
@ Full-length Mirror 


@ One-day Laundry Service without 
Extra Charge 


@ Street Store Prices for Cigar and 
News-stand Items 

@ Inner-Spring Hair Mattres- 

@ Certified Guest Room 
Lighting for Eye Comfort 


@ Statler Service Training of 
Employees 

@ Price of Room Posted in the Room 

@ Private Bath with Every Room @ A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction 


HOTELS‘ STATLER 


Cleveland 250 Detroit2.s0 St. Louis 2.50 Bu tfale 3.00 
SHoolon 3.3 New York ( Aotel Pennsylvania) 3.50 


ROOM RATES BEGIN AT PRICES SHOWN 
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Mr. F. A. McKowne, President of Ho- 
tels Statler Co., Inc., inspects material 
for Statler bedrooms with an experi- | 
enced eye. **One of our most important 
says Mr. McKowne, **is to be 
ever watchful of the ‘little things’ that 
canmake ormarcomplete hotelservice’’ 


duties,”’ 





For your comfort, every Statler bed 
has 40 innerspring hair mattress (shown 
cutaway here) with a protector pad to 
give added smoothness. Bedclothes are 
extra long and wide; pillows are sheath- 
ed in sanitary inner slips. . . 





Other “little things” mean quietness. 
This signal above your doorknob tells 
employees, ‘Room occupied, door 
locked.” Sound proof materials are 
used in floor and wall construction. 
No wonder people say, ‘They think of 
everything at a Statler’. 


| respect, 





OZARKS 


The Land of Springs 


10 acres Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 
acres Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 
no buildings, no mosquitoes. 1 acre with stone cabin, 
White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write for Free List 
of complete descriptions. Herman Hubbard, 251 








Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$3°"™An Hour 


for Your Spare Time 








7s figures about $60 to $75 a 
week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? 


Well, other Field & Stream readers have 
done just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field 
& Stream. 

You-can call on from 12 to 15 such men 
in an, evening—more on Sundays. We have 
= many teaders get 5 subscriptions per 

hour. 

_And in return for these subscriptions we 
will give you any article or articles made by 
any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
absolutely .free, the number of subscriptions 
required being based on the retail value of 
the article. 


These few articles were selected at random to 
show how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





m4 , 
“Three-in-One” 





Above: 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Yours for only 
5 subscriptions. 


steel casting rod. 





Right: Set of 8 squirrel -- 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat-: ; 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. 
Yours for only 1 year- 
ly subscription. Any 
other flies, plugs, or 
lures can be obtained ‘ 
for subscriptions. ~~ 





Level wind, non- 
backlash, quadruple multi- 
plying reel. Yours for only 
8 subscriptions. 


Above: 








FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
Address 
City 


| State 
| P.&S.1-35 
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FOR $6 A DAY 


Trans-Atlantic steamers sailing every 
other Friday. Excellent cuisine, deck 


| 
| 


sports, swimming pool. sun bathing, | 


sight-seeing tours. 


CARIBBEAN 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
CRUISES 





25 DAYS $150 4? -15 PORTS 





St. Thomas, St. Martin, St. Croix, St. Kitts. 
Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique. 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Paramaribo, Demerara, Grenada. 


See your travel agent or write direct to 


AMERICAN CARIBBEAN LINE 

Dept. F & S 
Moore & McCormack Co., Inc. 
5 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Gen. Pass. Agts. 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia 





AnlOutstanding 
NEW YORK HOTEL 


@ At The Delmonico 
gentlefolk are assured 
of the unobtrusive 
service and quiet taste 
that they are accus- 
tomed to enjoy with- 
in their own homes. 


Single Rooms from $4 a day 
Double Rooms from $6 a day 
Suites from $8 a day 


A DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 


HOTEL 


ELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
NEW YORK 
UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 




















YOUR HOME IN NEW YORK 


Your visit to New York will be still more enjoyable 
when you stop at this renowned hotel. Here your 
rooms will be extra large, as well as elegantly 
appointed, your bed supremely comfortable, your 
sheets and towels of pure linen e At our door are 
spread the broad acres of Central Park. Should your 
appetite lag, our cuisine offers temptation irresisti- 
ble © You'll be handy to the subway and the finest 
shops, close to Radio City and the theatres, only 
fifteen minutes from Wall Street e New York offers a 
thousand attractions to meet every mood and make 
every minute enjoyable e Come to New York and, 
while you're here, make the Savoy-Plaza your home 


Single rooms $5, $6, $7. Double $7, $8, $9. Suites from $10 


The new Cafe Lounge and Bar, designed by 
Elsie de Wolfe, with original murals by Hugh Troy. 
Open from noon until closing. . . for Luncheon, 
the Cocktail Hour and Supper. Dancing during the 
Cocktail Hour, from 5 to 7, and after the Theatre. 


Sunday Afternoon Dancing from four-thirty to seven 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director George Suter, Resident Manager 


AVOV-PLAZA 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTH AVENUE + 58th TO 59th STS « NEW YORK 








NEXT 
MONTH 


A Full Page Reproduc- 
tion in Full Colors 

of another painting by 
Edwin Megargee will 
be published in the 
February issue of 
FIELD & STREAM 


N the fall of 1933 Mr. Warner, the 

publisher of Field & Stream, was 

on a gunning trip with Mr. Edwin 
Megargee, one of America’s foremost 
painters of dogs and horses. At that 
time they discussed a series of gun- 
ning pictures for frontispieces for 
Field & Stream, and Mr. Warner 
commissioned Mr. Megargee to do a 
series of six oil paintings: goose, 
ruffed grouse, quail, jacksnipe, pheas- 
ant and mallard ducks. 


You will find one of these paintings re- 
produced in this issue, facing page 9. The 
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remaining five paintings will be reproduced 
in the next five issues, one each issue. As in 
the present issue, all these reproductions 
will be in full colors by special process on 
paper of high quality; and each picture will 
be in the size of approximately 7” x 9”, 
with ample margin. 


We show you on this page photographic 
reproductions, in greatly reduced size, of 
four of these pictures. Their subjects are, 
as you see, goose shooting, snipe shooting, 
quail shooting and grouse shooting. The 
two pictures not shown will be of duck 
shooting and pheasant shooting. 


Thus, in addition to the scores of pages 


At top, “Quail Shooting’’; at left, “Grouse 

Shooting”; at center, “Snipe Shooting”; at 
g g 

right, “Goose Shooting.” 


of enormously interesting and valuable 
articles and practical information which 
you will get in the February issue, you will 
also get one of these gorgeously beautiful 
full color pictures that you will prize highly. 
And you will get another of them in each 
of the next four issues after February. The 
original paintings are our property; and 
reproductions of them will never be found 
anywhere else than in Field & Stream. 


In order not to miss a single one of these 
pictures, give some newsdealer now your 
positive order to hold a copy of each of 
these issues for you. Or, if you wish, send 
us your order now for a six months’ sub- 
scription beginning with the February issue 
—$1.25. 
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innie the Moocher 


A decoy duck that took her work sertous!y, but enjoyed a little fun 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


HIS is the story of Min, the 

mallard hen with the wanton 

wabble, and Bill, her mate, who 

stayed at home while Min walked 
the streets. 

Praises have risen upward for many 
moons in adulation of inspired setters 
that held their point in drenching rain. 
Lyric poems have been dedicated to gal- 
lant Chesapeakes that breasted 
the icy tide to retrieve distant 
ducks. Never have I read a de- 
serving tribute from a duck hunt- 
er who modestly thrust the 
crown aside and said: “Give the 
credit to Susie. She brought ’em 
in. 

Here indeed is a strange cir- 
cumstance. What decoy user, 
from the Sacramento valley to 
the black-duck haunts of New 
England, can rightly claim all 
the credit for his success? What 
shivering creature in a point 
blind at the shriek of dawn, who 
has watched a brocade of birds 
on the horizon nearly vanish and 
then turn at the gabble of a 
seductive hen, can say, in all 
truthfulness, that his decoys are 
mere incidents in the hunt? 

It is to be hoped no man of 
the marshes feels this way, but 
the fact still remains that credit 
has not been given where credit 
is due. Let it not be said by poet 
or priest that you and I, who 
have enjoyed many a day with 
the garrulous girls, will longer 
tolerate the shameful blank in 
wildfowling literature that marks 
the story of Susie, the hunter’s symbol 
of success. Let us bear, if we must, the 
snickering disdain of our brethren who 
thrill to the quiver of a setter’s plume. 
Vindication of our firm loyalty to the 
quackers may be found in the fact that 
no setter ever called in a flock of sus- 
picious mallards. 

Min and Bill, to whom I owe a shoot- 
er’s debt of gratitude, brag an ancestry 
first recorded by man five years ago. 
when a pair of wild mallards, winging 


over a rice bed near Frederic, Wisconsin, 
was slightly wounded. They found their 
way to the farm-yard of a calculating 
agriculturist whose autumn chores were 
often forgotten for the matutinal music 
of whistling wings and sunbursts through 
the early morning fog of Clam Lake. 
The wild pair raised their kind, and 
their progeny kept up the good work. 





We tethered Min out in front of the wooden decoys 


One day an errant newspaper man came 
that way, and Min and Bill, of the fifth 
generation, departed the humdrum farm- 
yard for a nobler, broader destiny. Fat 
they were then and complacent with the 
open-handed largess of the farmer, but 
their beady eyes and stiff-poised necks, 
as they hovered on the edge of the hog- 
gish domestic fowl, gave promise that 
all of the wildness had not been bred out 
of them. 

With the unexplainable caution that 


makes the mallard what he is in wisdom, 
they resented the farmer's approach and 
headed for the river. Two long, per- 
spiring hours were spent in corraling 
them in a cornfield. They were clapped 
into a box. Before the hunt was over 
the farmer had suggested shooting them, 
thinking I wanted them to eat. That 
was vetoed. I wanted them for some- 
thing grander than that. 

Upon being incarcerated, Bill 
immediately showed the stuff he 
was made of. While Min 
crouched in the bottom of the 
crate, as befits the lesser half of 
well-regulated households, Bill 
stiffened his snake-like neck and 
produced blood-curdling growls 
and ghastly hisses. 


OW, here was something. 

While I haven't handled 
many live decoys, I never yet 
heard of a drake that growled. 
I’ve heard of ’em hissing and 
mee-amphing, but not growling. 
Bill growled—make no mistake 
about that. He growled about the 
way an angry dog the size of a 
springer spaniel might growl if 
his bone were about to be taken 
from him. If you placed your 
finger threateningly over the 
crate, he would raise a belligerent 
eye upward, fix his stare on the 
finger and growl until the finger 
was withdrawn. Accompanying 
this little ceremony was a lift- 
ing of the feathers along the 
back of his neck. 

I was afraid to tell people 
about it. They wouldn’t believe me. I 
consulted local duck authorities about 
the matter. They said they never knew 
a duck to growl, and mighty few of 
them knew of one that hissed. That, they 
asserted, was common among geese, but 
not ducks. So I went to the President 
of the Old Duck Hunter’s Association, 
Inc. If he didn’t know, he might have 
some kind of an explanation anyway. 
And it was important that I tell him 
about the growl, because Min and Bill 
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were going to live in his back-yard, now 
that Mrs. President was all through with 
her cold frame. Out of consideration for 
the President, I didn’t want him to take 
sudden fright while walking through his 
own yard at night. 

“So you've got a duck that growls?” 
he asked, raising his eyebrows. 

“T have, your honor.” 

“H-m-m-m,” he h-m-med. “Well, I 
was afraid of something like that. You 
lie about the fish you catch, and I sup- 
pose it’s only natural for that same un- 
dermining tendency to carry over into 
the duck season.” 

He strode out to the cold frame, mut- 
tering something about the “amazing un- 
truthfulness of the younger generation.” 

However, I proved it to him, and Min 
and Bill won a place in his heart in- 
stanter. We had intended to get another 
hen to assist Min with her matin ser- 
vices, but the President would have none 
of it after hearing Bill growl. 

“What?” he demanded. “You want to 
introduce a triangle into a family like 
that? I'll have none of it. If I know 
women, I'll guarantee that when that 
downtrodden hen gets out there in 
front of the blind alone she'll tell every- 
thing she knows about Bill—and that 
ought to be quite a bit. Look at her there 
now, slinking over in the corner, and the 
old man in front of her, big as life, 
letting on how tough he is.” 

The President was right. Min proved 
to be such a gadding, gabbling creature 
that it was apparent we didn’t need an- 
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Bill, the hard-boiled drake that actually gout 
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ed at his mate 


other talker. And we carefully avoided 
a triangle, but at that time hardly real- 
ized what lay in store for us later on, 
when a browbeaten Min became the cen- 
tral figure in a scandal that is still being 
quacked about in the rice beds of Wash- 
burn County. 

So Min became a city ga! and Bill 
something of a drugstore cowboy, out 
there in the back-yard cold frame under 
the shade of the plum tree. Though they 
both seemed fairly content with their 
lot, neither of them relented and as- 
sumed the friendly foolishness of the 
common barn-yard duck. Their royal 
heritage of the wild always remained 
with them. Bill was ever the predomi- 
nant figure, while Min crept farther in- 
to the corner when anyone came along. 


IN had about her constantly the 

frightened, timid air of an over- 
worked household slave. Bill, just as wild 
or wilder, did not, however, lose his 
swaggering front. While Min would 
cower and cringe before an upraised 
hand, Bill would growl and strike at it 
with his bill. It was very obvious who 
wore the trousers in that family. 

Their first separation, on the opening 
day of the season, when Bill was hidden 
in the blind and Min was tethered out 
front, was heartrending. Min wanted to 
get back to that crate. No sooner did 
she realize that the comforting growl was 
now located in a clump of brush to 
which she could not swim than she 
called upon whatever gods watch over 








ducks to witness the shamefulness, the 
helplessness, the loneliness of her plight. 
She paddled to the end of her tether, 
took a nervous drink and raised her 
voice in such a quacking symphony that 
Joe Hollis, a mile away, heard it and 
sneaked in behind the big island to see 
what the devil was going on in the rice. 
The President of the O. D. H. A., 
Inc., suggested tentatively during her 
first sufferings that maybe we ought to 
tie Bill out there with her for a while 
to ease their parting and then bring him 
in again. If ever there was a picture of 
wifely bereavement, it was presented by 
Min; but shortly the plot thickened. 


T didn’t take Min more than fifteen 
minutes to learn the folly of her 
“xidow’s weeds, and the President and 
I witnessed then what might be termed 
by cynical people a typical act of fickle 
femininity. She ceased bawling and croak- 
ing for the lost mate. She ceased reach- 
ing for the rubber bracelet that held 
her, and she fluffed her feathers and cast 
her eye about for immediate assuage- 
ment of her grief. I rather think the 
play girl in Min came out at that mo- 
ment. Maybe the bitter memory of a 
life of slavish subordination to Bill’s 
whims rushed over her. The President 
said he thought that’s what happened. 
He said any woman would have done 
the same thing if she had lived with a 
guy like Bill. 

The eternal cunning of the female in 
need of companionship asserted itself 
when a flock of wary black ducks topped 
the big hill and wavered her way. Min 
paddled to the end of her tether and 
lifted up her voice in coyly worded in- 
vitations that doubtless gave promise of 
fine opportunities for hospitality and 
five o'clock tea. Afterward the Presi- 
dent declared she was telling the 
strangers the old man was home keeping 
house and she had the afternoon off. 

The blacks, interested but cautious, 
circled the set-up once. To prove her 
friendliness, Min gabbled cosily, up- 
ended and fed demonstratively. It was 
too much for the strangers. They came 
zooming in, and three learned a lesson 
in over-eagerness that was of no further 
use to them. 

To one of the slain blacks the Presi- 
dent, holding him admiringly at arm’s 
length, spoke: “And you are not the first 
man to meet disaster because of a lady’s 
tongue.” ; 

Hardly were we settled in the blind 
when a flock of green-winged teal, closely 
bunched, came squirting by. Min, taken 
aback at their sudden appearance out of 
nowhere, swung into action and called 
them back. She brought them to the very 
gates of hell, for they landed in the 
decoys. As we stood up they leaped into 
the air in two little bunches. Five re- 
mained-behind, thanks to Min’s help. 

Min was beginning to like her work. 
She called to anything that flew. She 
called kingfishers, the hussy. She called 
crows; she called two big blue herons 
that croaked about an impending dooms- 
day as they came by. She called two 
flocks of yellow-legs, and she called a 
murderous marsh hawk, which for a mo- 
ment made her wish she was off the 




















street and back in the crate with Bill— 
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: f growl and all. But the hawk was killed, 
, ' and the yellow-legs stuck around and 
r played in the shallows, and Min went 
t ; ahead, like the Lorelei, luring good men 
d to their death. 
€ Min’s metamorphosis from a subdued, 
7 cringing housewife to a seductive houri 
% : of the rice beds gave 
r the President and me 
O great hopes. The sea- 
e son had started au- 
n spiciously. Our favor- 
f ite pond, nearly a 
y half mile long, had 

shrunk to a mass of 

reeking lake bottom dur- 
n ‘ ing the dry summer. 
r k Where, five years ago, 
d we had rowed our boats 
| q in three feet of water, 
e now bulged the ugly 
be heads of muck bot- 
" tom, with only here 
d and there a stretch of water big 
t enough to accommodate a flock 
bs : of ducks. It was over one of these 
e small remainders of a once-famous 
\- duck rendezvous that we were 
a shooting this year. If Min contin- 
Ss ued to deliver the goods, the early 
t mallard and teal shooting problem was 
j settled. 

Min certainly rose to the occasion in a 

a big way. Single-handed, on that opening 

day, she let loose her wiles on the 
n summer-fed mallards and blacks. At sun- 
f down the President and I had no com- 
d plaint whatsoever to make of the bargain 
n we had made with the farmer. And this 
d 








Minnie the Moocher 


kind of shooting had been obtained 
where, even with live decoys, it had not 
been easy to decoy mallards. Add to 
Min’s glory the fact that our blind that 
day was no work of hunter's art, but a 
five-foot contraption that jumped out of 
the flat sand like a farmer’s silo. 

She was undoubtedly the best caller 
we had ever had. Her energy was amaz- 
ing. Many callers are prone to quack a 
good deal when first set out, but lose 
their zest for the game and sit humped 
up on their stools, wishing someone 
would come along and take them in out 
of the wet. Min gave herself no rest. If 
a wing appeared in the distance, she 
went to work, and at 5:00 
P.M. on that first warm 
day of the season she was 
calling as valiantly as she 
had been when we put her 
to work four hours before. 

And so it went, from 
one shoot to the next. Al- 
ways there was 
Min out front ut- 
tering the siren 
call of her kind, 
with dour Bill hid- 
den in the blind growling at the 

whole performance. How many 
tense hours of peering and neck twist- 
ing Min saved us cannot be calculated. 
We did no great amount of watching for 
ducks when she was in the lobby collect- 
ing tickets. We sat and talked, and when 
she began to quack in that anxious pene- 
trating voice it was time enough to peer 
cautiously from the blind. The simple 
fascination of watching her, alternately 


Min always did a lot of thrashing around when we first tied her out or took her up 





preening herself and searching out tid- 
bits, was often sufficient to keep interest 
alive in what might have been a dull 
half hour or so. 

As the season progressed Min became 


more used to her work, but never 
did she cease to struggle and bite when 
we picked her out of the crate. The wild 
would not be lived down, no matter how 
much corn she got or how much gentle 
stroking. She accepted them, but that 
was all. She would be terrified at our 
close approach, but once tethered in 
front of the blind her love of compan- 
ionship quickly replaced whatever in- 
feriority complex Bill had produced in 
her while she was with him. 


HE crowning episode in Min’s not 

too respectable career came on a 
white-frost morning twenty minutes after 
we put her on the job. She had been 
strangely still for about five minutes; 
then I heard a familiar quacking about 
three hundred yards away. I ran to the 
water’s edge and found Min had broken 
away. A weak strand in the string that 
held her had given way, and Min was 
out there somewhere in the rice. 

Then the quacking grew stronger, com- 
ing our way. We saw, through the dim 
morning light, Min flying into the decoys. 
Her gait was slightly wabbly but sur- 
prisingly strong for a bird that had not 
flown for months. 

“She's repenting,’’ whispered the Pres- 
ident. ““Thought she’d leave Bill and the 
whole humdrum life, but decency wins.” 

I sneaked out and got behind her. 
Finding herself (Continued on page 61) 
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Some hounds, like some 
people, are no good 


By EDWARD A. BRIGGS 


O intelligent man can hunt with 
N hounds without asking the vital 

question: “What enables a good 

hound to determine the direc- 
tion of a trail, so that he may go the 
same way as the animal that laid it?” 
All hounds do not do this at all times. A 
good hound may occasionally back-track, 
then realize his mistake and correct it. 
Some hounds make a habit of back-track- 
ing and are consequently worthless. 

Ideas offered for consideration are: 

The hound does not 
use his eyes to distinguish 
toe from heel, as a man 
does. A dog’s vision is 
not detailed, and foot- 
prints are rarely visible 
except in snow. 

It is easy, but entirely 
incorrect, to assume that 
the hound goes forward 
on the trail, toward the 
game, simply because the 
scent remains strong or 
grows stronger in that 
direction and would grow fifty 
weaker if he should re- 
verse. For example, the 
good hound will continue 
to go forward on a trail 
that is at one point 
laid in damp cover, 
where scent is strong, 
and then leads out 
across dry open, where 
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A bear will cover 
yards in five 
seconds or less 


‘THIS WAY 


When a hound strikes a cold trail, how 


does he know 


whith way the game was going ? 


scent may be so much weaker as to slow 
up the hound and give the quarry an in- 
creased lead. Furthermore, on a trail 
several hours old, such as a mile of walk- 
ing fox track, it is inconceivable that 
footprint No. 4863 is appreciably strong- 
er than footprint No. 4368, and yet the 
good hound will promptly decide that 
trail’s direction. 

A good hound will actually demon- 
strate that he can determine a trail’s 
direction by carefully nosing one foot- 
print! This observation, made indepen- 
dently by two prominent houndsmen, is 
embodied in the Birdsong-McAleer the- 
ory; that is, the toe and the heel of a 
footprint smell different to the hound’s 
nose, just as they look different to the 
man’s eyes. 

Similarly, body-scent smells different 
from foot-scent. A hound will painstak- 
ingly follow a stale foot-scent, then ig- 
nore foot-scent and begin to run fast, 
with head high. The hunted animal is 
now not far ahead, and its body-scent is 
still hanging in the air, like the steam 
from a passing locomotive. It seems cer- 
tain that this body-scent is not an un- 
varied, monotonous line, but is made up 
of parts, or “puffs,” like the steam-puffs 
of the engine; and the scent-puffs have a 
definite front and back, because we have 
all seen a hound run at right angles into 
fresh body-scent and promptly determine 
its direction without nosing the ground. 

In a word, then, the “line” of a hunted 
animal is made up of different kinds of 
scent from different parts of the feet or 
of the body, and the hound determines 
trail-direction by getting the relative po- 
sitions of these different scents. 

To get different scents at the same 





















time the hound uses his two nostrils, just 
as you use two eyes or two ears to get 
perspective—that is, the spaces and the 
dimensions of a thing. A good hound, 
through excitement, may make a mistake 
in trail-direction because he has not taken 
time to get scents with both nostrils— 
different scents at the same time. There- 
fore, I believe that a confirmed back- 
tracker has one defective nostril and can 
get only one kind of trail-scent at a time. 


By R. H. WOLFF 


DOG working a trail is a beautiful 
thing to see. Because of the dog’s 
capabilities man cherishes him, 
and long after the results of the 

hunt have been dimmed or forgotten he 
remembers his deeds. But what is beauti- 
ful to man is commonplace to his dog. 
Trailing ability is merely his birthright. 
From the actual trailing he gains no 
great pleasure. His pleasure increases, 
however, as he approaches the end of 
the trail and becomes real when he finds 
game at the end. Should the game not be 
there, he shows surprise and bewilder- 
ment, and even disappointment. 

How does a dog know which way a 
trail leads? Observations I have made 
show the answer to this question to be as 
simple as the dog’s actions are beauti- 
ful. It should be simple; otherwise good 
trailers would be as rare as back-trailers 
are. 

The answer lies in the individual track 
of a trail. When the foot of a moving 
animal is placed on the ground, the toes 
usually strike first and always leave last. 
Tracks in soil or sand show this because 
the toe imprint is deeper than the heel 
imprint, the difference in depth depend- 
ing on the speed of travel. Thus the toes 
have been in contact longer 
than the heel, and because of 
this difference in time of con- 
tact the toe of a track is more 
heavily scented than the heel. 

The trail of an animal com- 
ing from wet cover to dry con- 
crete also shows this condition. 
The first few paw marks on 
the concrete are, of course, 
blotches; but when the ball 
drys off, each track becomes 
interesting. The ball mark is 
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SCENT 


Five experts give their views on this age-old question 


faintly outlined, or not outlined at all on 
the sides. At the heel there is a small 
water mark, and at the toe the water 
mark is three or four times as wide side- 
ways and twice as wide front to back as 
the heel water mark. If the animal is 
moving fast, the differences are greater. 
The scent from the animal's foot is left 
in the track, the same as the water 
marks. Thus the animal has left a trail 
which can be read by the human eye as 
easily as it is read by a dog’s nose. 

In connection with ground trails, I 
made observations of the odors of my 
dog’s feet, knowing that a dog leaves a 
trail like that of wild animals. I found 
the same odor existing on all four feet 
and front and back of each foot, and at 
times a slightly stronger scent from the 
toe than from the heel. This slight dif- 
ference in foot scent would have an ef- 
fect upon track scent and trail direction. 

A trail left on vegetation by an ani- 
mal’s body has a similar front and back 
to it, although caused in a different man- 
ner. Some vegetation is sure to present 
itself so that more of the body rubs the 
front than rubs the back, thus leaving 
more scent in the front than in back. 
This type of trail is not so definite as 
that left by the feet, because of shifting 
or changing vegetation, and the trailing 
dog often must “check” to keep himself 
straight. 

An air trail is nothing more than down- 
wind scent. Whether the animal or bird 
runs through the still moist air or the air 
blows by the stationary animal is imma- 
terial. The scent is left on the air. In 
one case the trailing dog follows the 
course traveled by the animal, and in the 
other case that traveled by the wind. 

As mentioned previously, trailing 
ability is dog instinct. Lack of this abil- 
ity—back-trailing or poor trailing—is 
naturally a lack of instinct and there- 
fore an effect of heredity and breeding. 
A good example of the effect of breed- 
ing is the gradual change in superiority 
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of pointer over setter in field trials. If 
pointers can be brought to such a state 
of perfection by breeding, the opposite 
result may be achieved by similar pro- 
cedure. Thus poor breeding—accidental, 
unintentional or unaccountable—takes 
its toll. 

To me, back-trailing is an accident in 
a dog’s family tree that crops up oc- 
casionally in a dog’s nose. Fortunately, 
back-trailers are not in demand for 
breeding purposes, and their kind will 
gradually be eliminated. 


By JOHN B. BURNHAM 


HEN a hound dog strikes the 
fresh scent of a meandering 
fox, why does he not run back- 


ward on the trail instead of in 
the right direction? Sometimes he does, 
but if he is a good hound he realizes his 
mistake very quickly and goes after the 
fox in a direction likely to produce re- 
sults. It is all because in the right direc- 
tion the scent grows stronger. The same 
is true of a house dog when he gets the 
odor of his master on the pavement, 
or with a setter when making game on 
the trail of feeding grouse. The dog works 
about until he finds out which way the 
tracks lead, and then he follows and 
locates his master; or in the other case, 
he gets the body scent and points. 
If a human hunter strikes a track and 


theres a lot of loose snow on the ground, , 


he is often in doubé for a time as to 


the direction his game is going. This is“ 


always so when the track is not outlined 
to give the detail of the toes. The nose 
is to the dog what the eyes are to the 
man. If the trail is cold, it will puzzle 
even the best of dogs. 

But no one can talk about dogs as if 
they were all alike. There are dogs and 
dogs. Smart dogs, stupid dogs, dogs with 
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indifferent powers of scent, and dogs 
with noses attuned to catch and read the 
most delicate whiffs of odor. 

When I see one of the high-type dogs 
working, I think of a forgotten book, 
called Singing Mouse Stories, written by 
the late Emerson Hough, author of The 
Covered Wagon. Hough wrote of a 
mouse with a shrill, high voice beyond 
the range of hearing of the ordinary 
mortal. Just so the powers of scent of 
the top-notch dogs are beyond the ken 
of our reckoning and, therefore, astonish- 
ing and to some incredible. 

Every living thing has not only its 
generic scent but also its individual 
scent. Old Drive, who for years hunted 
snowshoe rabbits for me, knew every 








“Come on, boys! I've got him!” 


hare by its odor and no doubt before the 
season opened had every one tagged by 
a name. I had to tell my friends when 
they went out with us never to pick up a 
hare they shot until the dog had first 
run up to it where it lay and satisfied 
himself that it was the particular one he 
had been following. If they broke this 
rule, the hunt was off for the day. The 
dog went home and could not be teased 
into coming out again. If they obeyed the 
rule, Drive would have another hare 
started in a few minutes. He kept track 
of where he had stirred up other hares 
and would run directly where he could 
jump one. 

More remarkable than the ability to 
follow the direction of game by the scent 
is the feat which some dogs perform of 
pointing a bird (Continued on page 59) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Duck Stamp 


ID you buy your duck stamp? If you did, you 
are lucky. Those Government boys must have 
printed a limited edition of this stamp and de- 

cided to make it as difficult as possible for the custom- 
ers to get one, thereby conserving the stamps, if not 
the ducks. 

It’s been terrible. Strong men have torn their hair 
and weak men have wept in their efforts to buy a duck 
stamp and thereby help our Government save our 
ducks. Without any attempt to exaggerate the situation, 
I can say that the complaints received in this office 
about the stupid handling of duck stamps have caused 
more work than is necessary to build a complete issue 
of the magazine. 

Long letters have been received from every state in 
the Union ; duck hunters have waited 


Can anyone conceive of anything more stupid than 
to require each purchaser of a stamp to fill out such an 
application? Hunters who live in states which require 
an affidavit as to the game killed during the previous 
year have learned to keep tab on their kill, but I'll 
warrant not one duck hunter in a thousand could truth- 
fully tell the number of days he hunted ducks last year 
or the number of ducks that he killed. Of course, it 
costs money to print these blanks, and it will cost 
money to compile the information that the hunters put 
down, and all of this money will be taken from the 
dollar intended to help the ducks. If at some later time, 
when the duck stamp has been universally accepted by 
the shooters, the Government feels that the informa- 
tion it might gain from such an application is worth 

while, there might then be some ex- 





their turn on the telephone to tell 
their tales of woe; in the reception Form $302 
room men have formed in line to 
pour out their complaints. Most of 
these fellows have their stamps, but 
they want to cry on somebody’s 
shoulder. They crave sympathy, and 


APPLICATION FOR 
MIGRATORY-BIRD 
HUNTING STAMP 


cuse for it, but certainly not at the 
introduction of the stamp. 

Mr. Warner was stumped—he 
couldn’t fill out the blank. He didn’t 
know the number of days he had 
hunted, he didn’t know the number 
of ducks he had killed, and he didn’t 


POSTMARK OF 
ISSUING OFFICE 








certainly they are entitled to it. L 

As everyone who ever shot a duck Ciinceatiits 
in this country knows, the purpose _—— 
of this stamp was to raise funds to 
buy refuge and breeding areas for 


(City of tower 


Last season I hunted for 


hereby apply for a migratory-bird hunting stamp. 


<li belong to any duck clubs. Finally, 

solaehe he did the best he could, signed the 
application and sent the boy back to 
the post office to get the license. 





(State) 


days in the State 


the ducks. It would naturally be sup- (or States) of : HEN the man who sold licenses 
posed that all Government officials oneme ... éuta geese, and told our one well-known office 
would endeavor in every way possi- beast, Some memine of the boy that he couldn't sell him the 


ble to facilitate the sale of stamps. aise Seneca 


The more stamps sold, the more OF near -.......-- ig cea 


money. Suppose some man was 
philanthropic and wanted to buy one 
hundred stamps. Two hurrahs for 
such a man! 
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- Duck Club, located at 


stamp unless he had Mr. Warner’s 


“iia license. The license was at the 
Warner homestead down on Long 

Sea a Island, near where the duck hunt 
ou was to take place, and where the 





local post office was not permitted 





A gentleman living in New Jersey 
told that he tried to buy ten dollars’ worth of stamps in 
order to help the ducks, but the firm hand of Uncle Sam 
refused to sell him more than one. Stamp collectors 


to sell duck stamps. The boy came 

back. Mr. Warner joined the line of men waiting to 
complain about the duck stamp. 

Then Mr. Warner had a bright idea—he bought an- 


met stern rebuffs and were told that unless they were + other state license in order to give the Government a 


hunters they couldn’t buy duck stamps. Later this ab- 
surd ruling was rescinded. 

Originally, the principal objection to a Federal 
hunting license was that the expense of selling the 
licenses would eat up the profits. George Lawyer, 
former Chief United States Game Warden, proposed 
the idea of selling them in the form of stamps at post 
offices. The original bill carried no restrictions what- 
ever on their sale. All post offices were to sell them. 
Sporting-goods stores would be urged to buy blocks of 
stamps to sell to their customers. After the present bill 
was passed, it was found to have been loosely drawn, 
and then the Post Office Department got out its rolls of 
red tape and wrapped and re-wrapped each stamp. 

Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher of Fiecp & STREAM, 
succumbed to the urge to go duck shooting one morn- 
ing about nine o’clock. He gave the office boy a dollar 
and told him to run down and buy a duck stamp. The 
boy went to the nearest post office. At the stamp win- 
dow he was told that the man who sold the stamps was 
not in right then and he would have to come back. The 
boy went back, and this man who sold the stamps pre- 
sented him with an application, similar to the one 
which is reproduced on this page. 


dollar to help save the ducks, and at 4:30 that after- 
noon he received his duck stamp. Of course, he was 
sore at the stupidity of the whole affair. Who wouldn't 
be? But he wanted to go hunting the next morning, 
and he didn’t want to break the law. 

This is but one instance of thousands that have been 
reported to Fretp & StreEAM. Recently, when shooting 
woodcock, I met a man along the banks of the Con- 
necticut River. I guessed he was hunting ducks. 

“Got your duck stamp?” I asked him. 

“Hell, no,” he replied. “I’ve made three honest at- 
tempts to buy one, and I’m so mad that I’m breaking 
the law and enjoying it.” 

Probably the Government has lost $100,000 or more 
revenue. What is worse, its methods of handling the 
stamp have left such a sour taste in the mouths of many 
that even though stamps can be purchased next year 
as free as postage stamps there will be few men who 
will buy more than the one stamp necessary to keep 
themselves out of trouble. 
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Shooting ducks among the Indians in the arid Southwest 


Dozen 






By ‘THEODORE VAN SOELEN 


HEN an artist with the shot- 
gun wins honors at Vandalia, or 
Lordship, or Monte Carlo, the 
newspapers, if they publish the 
fact at all, put him back with the mayon- 
naise and leaf-lard. On the other hand, 
although we face it bravely, we are 
forced to gaze at scantily clad females 
poised on the front page as if about to 
dive through or dance over the bold black 
letters that tell the world of some juve- 
nile bathing beauty or what the well- 
dressed corespondent should wear. 

For years I have poured my com- 
plaints into the Judge’s ear on hunting 
and fishing trips, and he habitually asks: 
“Isn't it a fact that everyone knows how 
to run a newspaper better than the 
editor?” 

Still I keep right on insisting that 
newspapers have a powerful influence on 
the rewards which, in this country at 
least, are as topsyturvy as anything Mr. 
Carroll got into his immortal Alice in 
Wonderland. 

I was holding forth on this subject one 
day as we were rolling steadily down a 
long grade to the river. The Judge sat 
hunched up beside me, looking moodily 
down his nose. He had been lured from 
his office by my duck call when I learned 
that mallards were in, and he still felt 
like a schoolboy playing hooky. 

The Court was deliberating at the mo- 
ment on a death sentence. A Chinaman 
had shoved a carving knife through a 
friend’s brain, and after due investiga- 
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tion and trial he had been sentenced to 
hang by the neck until he was dead. In 
the meantime, during the seven years 
his case was in the courts, the Legislature 
had abolished hanging and substituted 
the electric chair for the old-fashioned 
rope. But Yung Pi had been sentenced 
to die by hanging. 

After seven years the matter had boil- 
ed down to a problem in the artistry of 
killing, and the Court had been sitting 
up nights pouring over pages and pages 
of words that represented all sorts of 
mental trapeze work. My companion pos- 
sesses a mind that sparkles and flashes 
like a cut stone in the sunlight, but it 
was in shadow at that moment. 

“Things have a way of righting them- 
selves,” he said dully in response to a 
question I wanted answered. “Anyway, 
I don’t care how little the newspapers 
say on the subject of hunting, we don’t 
want too many converts. There’s hardly 
any game left as it is.” 

“The more hunters, the more interest 
in game and conservation,” I argued. “If 
we can put water back in some of the 
drained areas—we have too much good 
farm land anyway—and hire more game 
wardens and kill off predators, the in- 
crease in game that is sure to follow will 
more than take care of the increase in 
hunters. Also, within twenty years we 
will have reached our peak in popula- 
tion—if the statisticians are right—and 
from then on we shall merely hold our 
own or decline in numbers. Our boys can 


have better shooting than we have now 
—much better—but it’s up to us.” 

“T suppose so,” the Judge said wearily. 
“Tt would be illogical not to save ducks 
for them—along with the mortgages.” 

We drove on for a few miles in silence. 
The Judge gazed through the windshield. 
His glance seemed directed at the snow- 
covered tops of the mountain range 
which fretted the horizon. 

“A college professor has written a 
book,” he said, apropos of nothing. 
There was less weariness in his voice, 
more of the old aggressiveness. “And a 
good one, too. It contends that by forty 
we should have learned how to live— 
how to ease up and play. But if a fellow 
has worked immoderately all his life, 
how is he to let up and get along with 
his conscience? Now, if the professor 
had arranged to have my conscience, 
which is useless anyway, atrophy at forty 
—but he did no such thing. Neverthe- 
less every adult male should give the 
matter some thought.” 


N my own way, I had arrived at much 
the same conclusion, but I had gone 

farther. I had found my hobby and 
recreation—one that suited me and did 
no harm to heart muscles weakened by 
years of sedentary life. 

“Shooting is the thing,” I said. “After 
forty or fifty a good many men go in 
for golf, or new wives. Too strenuous 
for me—I can’t take punishment.” 

“There you are,” he said. “We don’t 
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like to go home and face the family with 
one duck or one quail, or none at all; 
so we drive ourselves and make the 
hardest kind of work of it. I’ve come to 
the conclusion that all the good to be 
had from a day in the open is nullified 
by the strain we put on our hearts.” 
“You're talking about hunting,” I said. 
“I’m talking about shooting as it applies 
to all game birds—including clay targets. 
As you say, we drive ourselves because 
game is scarce and automobiles plenti- 
ful; but clay targets can be produced in 
quantities limited only by consumption. 


“FW KNOW you are not interested in 

regulation trapshooting, but even 
with our extraordinary lack of imagina- 
tion and invention there are more ways 
than one to break a saucer. Moreover, you 
don’t have to work harder at this sport 
than you choose. You can’t bring home 
game, and you can forget the score 
sheets, unless you want to brag. The sat- 
isfaction and benefits from a day in the 
open don’t have to be nullified by the 
strain of a ten-mile walk. Meanwhile 
if we shoot targets more and game less, 
it will give the birds and the pot-hunters 
a chance to fight it out.” 

“TI don’t want to change the subject,” 
the Judge broke in; “it’s so interesting, 
and packed with logic, too—but just 
what are those black spots in the air 
over yonder?” 

I glanced in the direction indicated by 
his pointing hand and said, “Blackbirds.” 


An Even Dozen 


He studied them critically as I dodged 
boulders and stumps. 

“No, they’re not,” he concluded; “but 
they can’t be ducks. There never were 
that many ducks along this river at one 
time; and besides, ducks don’t fly that 
way.” 

But they were ducks. As we rattled 
across a bridge over the river we saw 
them plainly, milling around like a flock 
of blackbirds. When we reached our ob- 
jective, a willow-covered sand-bar, we 
put up a flock of mallards. 

“Daniel Boone,” my companion said, 
“this is just too good. A bend in the 
river with a little pool of still water 
where we can plant our decoys, plenty 
of ducks, and just enough snow falling 
to plaster your glasses so you can’t see 
to shoot. It’s just too good.” 

After setting out the decoys, we had 
barely gotten back to our blinds when a 
lone greenhead changed his course to 
pay us a visit, and we kept him. Within 
a half hour we had collected eight ducks 
(counting a merganser)—quite a haul 
for us, and every flock that came over 
seemed to fly lower than the last. As the 
Judge had said, it was just too good. We 
crouched behind our improvised willow 
blinds and, with heads cocked back till 
our necks ached, waited for the sudden 
rush of birds out of the swirling snow. 

By noon we were almost ready to eat 
that merganser. We built a little fire of 
driftwood and huddled over it and ate 
our lunch, It reminded him, the Judge 


said, of the time we were hunting lower 
down in the valley below Cochiti. 

An Indian told us about flocks of 
ducks that visited his flooded cornfield 
every afternoon. Although we didn’t be- 
lieve his tale as to the size of the flocks, 
we knew there might be some ducks 
coming in. So we went down to look the 
place over. 

It was a dark day. A clammy fog, rare 
in this part of the country, swept in 
gusts over the valley floor. The clumps 
of cacti were frosted like those clumsily 
constructed trees one sees in window 
displays at Christmas. At times swirling 
pellets of hard-frozen snow beat against 
the car like bird-shot. 


E stopped in the pueblo to look 

up our Indian. He was busy with 
some ceremonial activities in the kiva; 
so we waited in his house while one of 
his boys went after him. His squaw, 
rather young and pretty, was down on 
her knees grinding corn on a stone 
metate. A toothless old hag, perhaps her 
mother, looked on and made jerky com- 
ments in the Keresan language. Profes- 
sional criticism, no doubt, such as every 
Pueblo mother has given her daughter 
for a thousand years. 

A round-faced baby, looking for all 
the world like a Japanese doll, swung 
in a home-made willow basket which was 
suspended from the ceiling poles by raw- 
hide thongs. Three children, scantily clad 
for that time of the year, abandoned 


I chose the wrong moment for such healthful exercise 
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their half-chewed pumpkin rinds and 
stared at us with opaque blue-black eyes. 
They all had colds and needed handker- 
chiefs—badly. They needed soap and 
water too. 

The women soon overlooked our pres- 
ence and went unconcernedly about their 
duties. When the younger one had ground 
enough corn-meal, she scooped it into 
a clay pot and carried it back to the 
storeroom. Meanwhile the old woman 
was putting in her time with one of the 
children. Holding the child’s head in her 
lap, she bent over it, combing the thick 
black hair with clawlike fingers. She was 
hunting lice, and successfully too. 

When Hulian came in, we were per- 
haps a little too eager to get him 
out again. He led us 
up on top of his roof, 7 
where he pointed out a 
the cornfield he had y 
been telling us about. 


E found the field 

without much 
trouble, but there were 
no ducks in yet. It was 
a likely looking place, 
however. An irrigation 
ditch had been cut, and 
several acres of corn 
stubble were under 
water. An adjoining al- 
falfa field was under 
water too. A mighty 
fine place for mallards, 
we agreed. 

It was only eleven 
o'clock; so we decided 
to drive down-river and 
try to kick some ducks 
out of irrigation ditches. 
The road, such as it 
was, got progressively 
worse. Finally we 
reached a spot where it petered out en- 
tirely. As it was getting along toward 
noon, we got out of the car and sat on 

-the running-board and ate our lunch. 
While we were eating, a Mexican boy 
came by with a flock of goats. 

“Any ducks around here?” the Judge 
asked. “Ducks. Patos. Sabe patos?” 

The boy nodded vigorously and 
pointed with pursed lips toward a little 
ditch that glistened among the cotton- 
woods. 

“Si, patos,” he said. “You betcha que 
si. Mucho ducks.” 

“Can we get down there with the 
car?” 

“You betcha que si.” 

We tried it after lunch and were soon 
bogged down. 

For two hours we dug with our fingers 
and boots and jammed brush and dried 
weed stalks under the back tires, but the 
car only dug in deeper every time I tried 
to pull out. 

“Why, in the name of all that’s rea- 
sonable, didn’t we bring a shovel?” the 
Judge asked. 

“Why did we ever get into this?” 

“Because we're a couple of perfect 
puddin’heads, but that doesn’t seem to 
help us out now. Look at those ducks! 
You could knock ’em down with a 
shovel, if you had one.” 

With one hand pressed against my 
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aching back I straightened up and 
watched a flock of at least twenty ducks 
go by, heading for that cornfield. They 
were fighting the wind and flying low. 
Stragglers followed in twos and threes. 
When we could stand the sight no more, 
we went back to work. Meanwhile we 
could hear the distant booming of a 
drum in the pueblo. 

For the next hour we worked like 
beavers—that is, if beavers live up to 
their reputation—and all the while ducks 
went by and that drum beat insistently. 
At last I gave up and said: “We’re not 
going to get anywhere digging with our 
fingers and toes. We'll have to use our 
brains.” 

“Tt looks as though we'd be here the 
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The Pueblo Indians still manage to sneak over a few dances that 


the white man doesn’t know about 


rest of our lives,” the Judge answered. 

“There’s one thing more we can try,” 
I continued. “If it works, we'll get out; 
if it doesn’t, we’re here for the night. 
I'm going to let the air out of the back 
tires—all but a few pounds. Then we'll 
dig the sand away for the last time. If 
we pull out, we can run up to the pueblo 
without doing much damage to the tires 
and pay some Indian boys to pump them 
up again.” 

“Go ahead,” the Judge said. “We 
might as well know whether we stay here 
or not.” 

We spent half an hour getting every- 
thing ready for the trial. At last I slipped 
behind the wheel, turned on the ignition, 
and warmed up the motor. Slowly I let 
in the clutch, giving the motor gas at the 
same time. When the clutch took hold, 
we went forward jerkily, stopped and 
churned up gravel, got hold again and 
went on. I could feel the front wheels 
hit the sod. Then a whoop from the 
Judge as the spinning wheels threw a 
basketful of sand in his face. It sounded 
very much like a shout of victory, for 
the deflated tires took a grip on hard 
ground, and we were out. 

I looked back at that deceptive stretch 
of sand. My companion was struggling 
with his coat as if his joints were 
soldered. 

“That’s a fine cellar we dug this after- 





noon,” he said as he crawled into the 
car. “Now, let’s go home.” 

As we neared the pueblo the rhythmic 
booming of the drum stirred something 
within me. Perhaps it was only curiosity. 
Certainly it was no desire to dance from 


sunrise till sunset like an Indian. I 
headed for the plaza, hoping to find a 
place to park where we could sit in the 
car and look on for a while. 

I expected to see rows of cars block- 
ing off all view of the dancers—a sort 
of rear-end display of used cars. Wé 
rounded a corner and got an unob- 
structed view of the plaza. There was 
not a car in sight. Not a poet. Not even 
a counterfeit cowboy. Embarrassed, I 
backed up and hid the car in back of 
a corral. 

We learned, in a few 
minutes, that we were 
the only whites there. 
Of course, the Pueblo 
Indians still manage to 
sneak over a few dances 
that the white man 
doesn’t know about, 
but this was the first 
one I had seen in years 
where the red man 
wasn’t elbowed out of 
his own front yard by 
his white brothers— 
and sisters. 

No one paid any at- 
tention to us. No wan- 
dering Domingo buck 
tried to sell us cheap 
silver rings or an atro- 
cious blanket (made in 
Oregon). The onlook- 
ers were doing what an 
audience ought to do, 
and the dancers were 
performing with con- 
summate artistry that 
beautiful pantomime, the deer dance. 

“Why don’t we go away,” the Judge 
suggested, “and. let them have a 100 per 
cent Indian assembly?” 

We left, and we never went back to 
see if the ducks were still coming in to 
that cornfield. Every time I suggested 
another trip down there the Judge had a 
hearing, and when he wanted me to 
abandon my brushes I wouldn’t do it. 
Before we knew it the season was over. 


. 


HE next fall we stumbled on to 

the sand-bar we were now using. It 
was more accessible—just a half hour's 
drive from our house—and we usually 
came back with four or five ducks. To- 
day we were laying up a surplus. Seven 
ducks, and the afternoon’s shoot still 
ahead of us. 

The Judge sighted over his gun barrel 
at an enormous flock of crows that were 
crossing the river, out of range, of course. 
And just then a wedge of ducks came 
winging along. They veered off, and we 
watched them fade into the clouds. 

“Let’s get back to our blinds,” my 
companion said. “The shooting is going 
to be good this afternoon, and I want 
an even dozen. Nothing less will do.” 

“Do you know anyone who has polit- 
ical influence with ducks?” I asked. 

We had been lucky, but no one can tell 
what ducks will (Continued on page 60) 
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forty years old when he arrived in 

Edinburgh in the autumn of 1826. 

He had practically no money, but 
he had good letters of introduction and, 
more important, a collection of over four 
hundred drawings and paintings of the 
birds of America. These paintings were 
very large, and as he always carried his 
portfolio about with him, wore a fron- 
tiersman’s wolfskin coat, no hat, and 
allowed his long hair to hang over his 
shoulders, it was no wonder that he was 
an object of interest in Prince’s Street. 

Audubon had had an extraordinary 
life. He was born on his French father’s 
estate in Louisiana, brought up by his 
French stepmother in France, and lived 
the life of a rather dandyish squire in 
America until he married. Then it was 
pointed out to him that an American 
man is a business man; so he gave his 
attention to business—sometimes at 
least, for he could not abide mill-owning. 
And a mill owner he was—‘‘that infernal 
mill,” he called it. 

People cheated him on every side. In 
turn, he was a teacher of dancing, of 
fencing, of violin, of painting. He made 
something of a name for himself as a 
portrait painter of the dead 
and the dying, charging five 
dollars. He had an unhappy 
time as curator of a mu- 
seum. 

Through it all, he had 
managed to evade respon- 
sibility, and go to his adored 
forests and marshes and 
paint the birds. Humming 
birds, wild turkeys, eagles, 
he painted them all, beauti- 
fully and accurately. He 
had the patience to count 
the scales on a rattlesnake’s 
belly—192 of them—be- 
fore he painted it; but 
there is nothing mechanical 
about his work. The power, 
beauty and originality of 
treatment leave one breath- 
less. 

However, no publisher in 
America would produce his 
work in book form. So Au- 
dubon made the great de- 
cision: he would go to 
England and see what the 
naturalists there thought of 
his plan. He had no money, 
of course, but his wife pro- 
vided funds. She _ taught, 
sometimes as a governess, 
sometimes having children 
as boarders, sometimes in 
a school. But she taught 
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steadily. She believed her husband was 
a genius who needed time for his work, 
and she herself was so competent that 
she sometimes earned as much as $3,000 
a year. 

To him it was a great adventure. He 
knew exactly how he wanted his work to 
be published. It would have to be done 
by the most eminent engravers and col- 
orists on the most costly paper, each 
bird, if possible, to be life-size. He had 
no friends in Great Britain, and he had 
no practical knowledge of any kind; he 
was diffident and humble. But he knew 
his birds were perfect. 


INALLY, all excited, he set off for 

Liverpool. Not as soon as he in- 
tended, for rats ate many of his bird 
drawings, and of course he had to go 
out with his gun, his pencils and his 
papers, and draw them again. His money 
was stolen twice. However, he made a 
little by peddling lithographs of General 
Lafayette in the streets, and he earned 
nearly two thousand dollars by teaching 
dancing—but that had to go towards his 
debts. Still, he got on board the Delos, 
accompanied by a young alligator. As 
the ship was often becalmed, Audubon 


John James Audubon (1780-1851) 
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’'s most famous naturalists 


could shoot strange birds, and the cap- 
tain would lower a boat and retrieve 
them. 

Socially, he had a wonderful time in 
Liverpool. He who in America often had 
to paint a portrait of an innkeeper for 
his bed and breakfast was received as 
the great man he was. The Earl of Derby 
spent five hours looking at his pictures. 
Audubon exhibited his drawings at the 
Royal Institution and netted about $500. 
He hated charging entrance money, but 
suddenly realized that his bird pictures 
had never before brought him a penny. 
Somebody was found copying one of the 
pictures, and the doorkeeper, a hefty 
Scot, turned him out and tore up the 
sketch. 

And so to Edinburgh. He was tremb- 
ling with excitement as he passed near 
Abbotsford, for Sir Walter Scott was 
his hero. Professor Jameson, the natural- 
ist, received him coldly, and told him at 
once that there was not the slightest 
chance of his meeting Sir Walter, who 
was busy on his Life of Napoleon and 
also on a new novel. Audubon was miser- 
able. He hated the city of Edinburgh. 
It was so cold, and the lower class of 
women looked like squaws; the men 
were uncouth in manners 
and speech. However, the 
landscape was ‘“wonder- 
fully put together.” 


HEN came the great 
moment, the moment 
that had always eluded him. 
Mr. Lizars, the man who 
had engraved Selby’s birds, 
saw his portfolio. “My 
God!” he cried. “I never 
saw anything like these be- 
fore!” He insisted Sir Wil- 
liam Jardine, the naturalist, 
ought to see them at once. 
Not only did Sir William 
see them, but the tale of 
this polite Franco-American 
with the strange clothes and 
the wondrous gift was told 
all over Edinburgh. Scien- 
tists flocked to his lodgings. 
Christopher North offered 
to introduce him to Sir 
Walter and to write of him 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The Royal Institution lent 
him their rooms for an ex- 
hibition. Lords and ladies, 
authors and artists wel- 
comed him to their houses. 
Lizars offered to make cop- 
per engravings of five of the 
drawings, the exact size of 
the (Continued on page 67) 
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Y good negro Steve, full of 

wiles and moonshine, had for 

several weeks been suspicious- 

ly absent from the plantation. 
My kitchen steps looked lonesome with- 
out Steve sleeping on them in the broad 
daylight. I did not inquire very particu- 
larly as to his whereabouts, knowing very 
well that several stills were running full 
blast on the delta, and that Steve was 
an expert in keeping the rum fires burn- 
ing and in sampling the product. 

At last, one rainy night, when I had 
gone on the back porch to listen for 
ducks that usually swarm in my rice- 
fields just beyond Wambaw Creek, only 
a few yards from my back door, who 
should come sloshing up through the 
inky raininess but good old Steve him- 
self. I called him into the house, dripping 
as he was, for it had long been my ex- 
perience that Steve could be counted on 
to bring me news of game. His dusky 
form, shambling indifferently through 
the woods and marshes, along dim trails, 
was a well-known and innocent one to 
deer and turkeys and other forms of 
wild life. 

Game never seems to be especially 
scared of plantation negroes; they are 
a part of the natural landscape. If regu- 
lated correctly, they never carry guns; 
and they seem to belong to the wilds of 
nature as much as do her humbler chil- 
dren. Steve had always proved to be an 
extraordinary game scout, and a good 
guide as well—a good comrade, in fact. 
Utterly worthless, he is nevertheless a 
man I admire greatly. 

“The rain put out‘all your fires, eh, 
Steve?” I greeted him. 

“Cap'n,” he admitted, “you knows 
everything, but yet still I done got news 
for you.” 

“Good or bad?” 

“We can’t rightly tell until tomorrow 
night, Bossman.” 

Steve then told that, wandering the 
wilds of the delta, where the old rice- 
field banks are overgrown and where the 
marsh and duckoats are _head-high, 
where too there are high sunny ridges, 
where the sweet live-oak acorns attract 
game in abundance, he had that day seen 
eleven deer, two flocks of turkeys, hosts 
of ducks and the tracks of a black bear. 


“ Y fires ain’t done out,” he added, 

“but dey is gwine be out now, 
‘caze I ain’t lost no bear; and if he lost 
me, he ain’t gwine find me on that island 
unless I got my Cap’n with me, and he 
got his gun.” 

“So the bear ran you off, did he. 
Steve?” 

“Yes, Bossman,” Steve meekly ad- 
mitted. 

After I had dried and fed 
him, Steve was for going after 
the bear that night. But we 
decided to start at day- 
break, and it was to 


prove a memorable 
hunt. 
‘ = e 
It is a diffi- 


cult thing to 
equip oneself 
for half a dozen 


kinds of game. On a general hunt of this 
kind, when you have your gun loaded 


> 


Steve Lakes 


Sport in the southland with a big 


variety 


for an old buck, you generally flush a 
snipe; and when you change your shells 
to 8’s, out rolls derisively the old stag 
whose crown you have long coveted. 
However, having Steve, I could load him 
down with a variety of shells and also 
with my .250-3000. 

Over a Carolina plantation, even in 
midwinter, day breaks usually to the 
caroling of birds, to the last hooting of 
the occult owls, to the cries of wild 
ducks. Steve and I had had breakfast 
and were on the river while the sky was 
yet pink and pearly. The morning was 
still and fragrant, and the whole world 
had a serenity that it rarely has any- 




































Radiant was Steve 
with a_ primeval 
and ancestral ela- 
tion. Christmas 
was coming 


of game 


where except deep in the wilderness. 

It has always been my wish that many 
of my fellow sportsmen could enjoy with 
me the singular charm and beauty of the 
Santee country, which, after a truly great 
civilization, has now almost completely 
reverted to nature. There the winters are 
like autumns in the North. There game is 
abundant; yet the country is so wild 
that a man has to work to get his reward. 
This delta that I write about is one of 
the great Rivieras for migrated wild- 
fowl. Fifteen miles long it is, lying be- 
tween the two branches of the Santee. 
Its northern end is a primeval fastness 
of moldering cypress swamp; its south- 
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a HOLIDAY 


by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


ern end is washed by the waters of the 
Atlantic, made calm and warm by the 
proximity of the Gulf Stream. 

Steve paddled me up one of the old 
rice-field canals, on the muddy banks of 
which we saw many signs of otter. In the 
old fields there was an abundance of 
natural wildfowl food: widgeon-grass, 
lotus, duckoats, wampee,  waterlily. 
Every high tide flows these fields; and 
when the water recedes, shallow ponds 
are left all about in the marsh. These are 
perfect feeding and loafing grounds for 
ducks, and here I have often seen tens 
of thousands quackingly enjoying life. 

Coming to the head of the canal, we 
debarked; and when we had climbed the 
old bank, we looked about us over a tre- 
mendous waste of wild reedland, with 
patches of woods on the high places and 
heavy growths of pine and oak on the tall 
ridges of the river-banks. 

“Now, Steve,” I said, “I am holding 
you responsible for all this game. Where 
did you see those deer parading, those 
turkeys begging to be shot? And where 
did that bear start to eat you?” 

“Bossman, you will see all,’ Steve 
answered laconically. 


WE saw some right off. Even our 
subdued voices had been too much 
for a flock of about fifty mallards and 
black ducks. Storming out of a hidden 
slough, the ducks climbed with incredible 
swiftness for height and then turned 
toward the distant ocean, all the while 
quacking derisively. 

“Ain't Idone toleyou?” muttered Steve. 

“Steve,” I suggested, “I am for mak- 
ing a big kill first. Then, after we have 
that easy feeling, we can take our time 
and collect the rest of the bag. Where 
did you see that thar bear?” 

Steve's eyes blenched a little, as if the 
subject were one which he didn’t care 
to discuss. But he mastered his evident 
apprehension. He pointed to a tall yel- 
low cane-brake about a half mile away. 





Before it was the waste reedland; be- 
yond it was the long, heavily timbered 
ridge that marked the bank of the North 
Santee. 

“Last night,” he said, “fresh tracks 
went into dat patch of canes-—bear 
tracks and plenty of deer tracks, some 
of de tracks of able island bucks.” 

Studying the lay of the land, I de- 
cided that the old bank on which we 
were standing was a very likely run for 
anything roused in the canes. Deer pre- 
fer not to run through the old rice-fields, 
for amid those morasses and old blind 
ditches footing is treacherous and pro- 
gress slow. Given half a chance, they 
will run down an old bank every time. 

“You take a little turn off to the right 
here,’ I told Steve, ‘and then come 
around through the canes. I'll go up the 
bank about two hundred yards and then 
take a stand. And remember, a good 
driver isn’t one who gets things going; 
he’s the man who sends something out to 
a stander.” 

“T onnerstand,”’ Steve assured me. 

Amid the little cypresses and the wild 
blackberry canes on the old bank I had 
been standing about ten minutes. The 
delta wore a hushed and lifeless aspect. 
Yet it is often just such a place tiat 
yields game. Suddenly, before my dusky 
driver had given a single 
whoop or whistle, I heard 
in the cane-brake a terrific 
crashing, making me think 
that Steve had 
roused a whole 
convention of 
big bucks and 
that they had 
decided to 
head for me in 
regular army 
formation. 

You know 
how it is under 
such circum- 
stances: your 


game is up; you hear it heading for you, 
scared; you are in a kind of awkward 
place; you want to make good. You 
ought to be calm and cool and non- 
chalant and all that; but though you 
have hunted fifty years, your old heart 
begins to hammer, and your mouth feels 
dry. Your scalp tingles a little. In the 
good old days, when hair had not become 
so lazy and civilized, doubtless it would 
have risen up under the happy strain. 

In my case, I had all the symptoms of 
buck-fever, due partly to the fact that 
I couldn’t see anything. Whatever was 
coming for me was running the old bank, 
and its approach was completely shield- 
ed from me by the dense bushy growth 
along its length clear to the cane-brake. 
I felt that if I stayed where I was I 
would get run over and trampled by a 
dozen or so masterful stags going about 
their own business of getting somewhere 
else in a hurry. 

Backing away gingerly into the old 
field, I waited the approaching cyclone, 
thinking that I had better take the first 
one the moment he appeared, so that I 
could then leisurely down a half dozen 
others, then reload and finish the rest. 
Imagination is a funny thing. 


HUNDRED yards away the briers 
shook violently; they parted. I got 
my gun up. God knows why I did not 
let drive just out of nervousness. But 
I saw no horns. What I did see was— 
good old Steve! . 
Now, in my time I have seen negroes 
run, and have long been persuaded that 
all the records for speed can be broken 
by them if you will put the right sort 
of thing after them. Steve’s performance 
in this case was masterful—except that 
he didn’t seem to be running in the or- 
dinary sense. (Continued on page 63) 

























N these days of change and revalua- 

tion one should not be surprised at 

any mere shifting of terminologies. 

It has been a painless transition 
from ‘wireless telegraphy” to “radio,” 
from “horseless carriage’ to “car,” and, 
to desert the commonplace for the sub- 
lime, from “Salmo fario” to “Salmo 
eriox.” In all of these cases there were 
sound, practical reasons for the change, 
and no great sacrifice in sentiment was 
involved, even in the instance of the not 
unduly romantic brown trout. 

But in the case of the Canadian sea 
trout—that smashing, mysterious, sil- 
ver-clad warrior of the North—one feels 
that the old name of Salmo canadensis 
was somehow peculiarly appropriate, 
even if peculiarly wrong. The sea-run 
brook trout is neither a salmon nor an 
exclusive resident of Canada, but his 
burnished silver sides are more like a 
salmon’s than a trout’s. While an 
anemic edition of him may be found in 
Long Island and Connecticut, one has to 
cross the border to know him at his 
fighting best—hard as steel, cold as ice 
and possessed of as many devils as the 
Biblical herd of swine. 

When one thinks of these big, elusive, 
hard-hitting demons sweeping in count- 
less hordes down the arctic seas from 
Greenland to Nova Scotia, it seems al- 
most fantastic to link them up with the 
delicate, brilliant Salvelinus fontinalis of 
our mountain brooks. But science has 
decreed that they are the same fish, and 
science, as usual, is right. An examina- 
tion of the vomerine teeth on the roof 
of the mouth will quickly dispel any 
lingering doubts as to their identity. 


almo Canadensis 


Angling for sea trout fresh-run from 


By ELLWOOD COLAHAN 


Before the classification of the Cana- 
dian sea trout as a separate species, first 
under the name Salmo immaculatus and 
then Salmo canadensis, it was thought 
by most old-timers, such as Forester, 
that the fish was merely the European 
sea trout, Salmo trutta, a black-spotted 
species which it now seems almost im- 
possible to confuse with fontinalis. One 
could understand real difficulties in dif- 
ferentiating S. trutta from other black- 
spotted relatives like the steelhead or 
even the ouananiche, but a charr is too 
fundamentally distinct to permit of 
argument. 

Nevertheless to this day the more un- 
sophisticated natives from Newfound- 
land to Nova Scotia will contend almost 
to a man that brook trout and sea trout 
are separate species. In superficially ex- 
amining a fresh-run sea trout taken in 
or near the salt water before his ascent 
into the fresh, the error is pardonable. 
The iridescent silver flanks without a 
red spot in evidence, the dark green 
shimmering back, the white belly and 
the mother-of-pearl fins are about as 
different from the flaming, coppery, red- 
spotted, crimson-finned brook trout as 
could be imagined. 

If one will only take the trouble to 
follow the salt-water visitor in his 
pilgrimage up-river, the job of distin- 
guishing him from his stay-at-home 
brethren will become increasingly diffi- 
cult. In a short time his carmine spots 
will make a faint appearance. The char- 
acteristic vermiculated dorsal markings 
of the charr will gradually emerge, and 
a tinge of pink will suffuse first the 
pectorals and then the ventrals and 


Typical tidal pool near the mouth of a Newfoundland river 


salt water 


anals. As the fish progresses upstream 
these markings will intensify and the 
lateral and underparts take on the au- 
tumnal tints of the typical charr. By 
August or September (the run having 
commenced in June) I will defy any one 
except an expert to tell which of a batch 
of trout are sea-run and which are not. 

It is not only in the matter of coloring 
that the trout “suffers a sea change.” 
The salt water seems also to act as a 
remarkable stimulant and invigorator. 
A fresh-run sea trout of a pound in 
weight will average 13 to 13% inches 
in length against about 14 for his fresh- 
water cousin. Practically every fish is in 
well-nigh perfect condition, firm of 
muscle and salmon-pink of flesh, beau- 
tifully shaped and nurtured and pos- 
sessed of a strength and an activity that 
are almost unbelievable. 


HAVE seen trout ranged beneath a 

ten-foot fall of heavy white water, 
mingling with fresh-run salmon of three 
to five times their weight and seeking 
an opportunity to take the jump, which 
was a tough one, even for a large salmon. 
Although the charr is not ordinarily 
esteemed much of a leaper, my observa- 
tions at this fall, lasting a little more 
than an hour, showed an apparently suc- 
cessful leap completed five times by 
trout and but twice by salmon, the num- 
bers of each species observed making 
the attempt being, respectively, 21 and 
17. Incidentally, both trout and salmon 
were plentiful above the fall. 

There is no doubt that the sea trout 
is one of the gamest fish that swims—a 
hard, mad scrapper of tremendous pluck 
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and endurance. While he is 
more apt to break water on 
the line than the brook trout, 
he is not comparable to the 
grilse or rainbow in this re- 
spect. I have often had fresh- 
run sea trout give three or 
four clean jumps, but this is 
the exception rather than the 
rule. They strike with aston- 
ishing ferocity, particularly 
on the wet fly, and after they 
are hooked the angler can be 
prepared for almost anything. 

Sometimes, especially in 
deep water, sea trout will 
stage an interminable num- 
ber of short, savage rushes, 
shaking their heads viciously 
from side to side like a bull- 
dog until it seems that no 
hook in the world could re- 
tain its hold. Frequently it 
doesn’t, unless the angler 
knows his business. On other 
occasions they will make long 
salmon-like runs, especially 
in shoal water. I have had 





A morning’s catch in the Gaspé country 


them rip across a hundred-yard flat, lit- 
erally from bank to bank, like a streak 
of greased lightning; and when they get 
their heads downstream, see to it that 
your reel is well oiled. A four-pounder 
once tried this on me, and when I turned 
him he had taken out 150 yards of line 
—a truly prodigious run for a fish of 
such weight. Needless to say, a hundred 
yards or more of light backing is helpful 
in this sort of work. In fact, it’s not a 
bad idea to use the same backing for 
both trout and salmon, and sometimes 
you will still have to use your legs as 
well as your reel. 


HE habitat of the sea-going fon- 

tinalis in its prime runs from 
Greenland to Nova Scotia. Nearly every 
small and medium-sized stream which is 
unpolluted and accessible to salt water in 
this range is visited by sea trout, some- 
times in incalculable numbers and some- 
times merely by stray individuals. North 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence this trout 
is practically ubiquitous, although it 
shares the northern part of its range 
with the sea-run Arctic charr, Salvelinus 
arcturus. Probably the best sea-trout 
fishing now available within reasonable 
reach is to be found in Newfoundland, 
the Gaspé Peninsula, the North Shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
northeast coast of Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick has some pretty good fishing 
in the north, but not in the east, and 


Salmo Canadensis 





Fishing still~waters in Nova Scotia for sea trout 


Nova Scotia south and 
west of Halifax is 
scarcely worth visiting 
in this respect. 

For artistic work in 
small waters with ex- 
tra large fish, those 
heavenly twins among 
trout streams, the 
Nouvelle and the Es- 
cuminac in the Gaspé, 
are as near perfection 
as seems attainable in 
this wicked world. These streams are a 
succession of deep, crystal pools con- 
taining sea trout ranging from two to 
six or seven pounds. For some inexplica- 
ble reason trout under two pounds do 
not seem to occur in these waters. 

The recent opening of motor highways 
along the Bay of Chaleur and the St. 
Lawrence shores has rendered this para- 
dise a bit too accessible, and the fish are 
shyer and not nearly so numerous as 
those in Newfoundland and eastern 
Nova Scotia. But the real angler will 
not mind that if he connects with a few 
brace of four-pounders out of such 
Elysian pools. Incidentally, these big 
fellows will smash a dry to perfection, 
and the water is so clear that you can 
readily spot your fish in a depth of ten 
or twelve feet. 

These streams are easily reached by 
motor or rail from Campbellton, New 
Brunswick, and nearly all the other 
small waters on the peninsula contain 
large fish. 

In Nova Scotia the best waters begin 
about seventy-five miles east of Halifax. 
Many less-known streams in this district, 
such as Quoddy and Smith Brooks and 
most of the little rivers between Musca- 
doboit and St. Mary’s, not to mention 
those of Cape Breton Island, will hand- 
somely repay a visit. The trout here are 
much more numerous than in the Gaspé, 
but they are not nearly so large. A 2%- 
pounder is a big one in Nova Scotia, 


and the average will be away below that 
if one is to stick to the unvarnished truth. 

In Newfoundland grand sport may be 
had today, the fish being large and 
abundant. On the marvelously pic- 
turesque west coast, for instance, are 
such good-sized rivers as the Little 
Codroy, Crabbes, Fischels, Bottom, 
Harrys, Port-au-Port and Serpentine. In 
some of these rivers the trouting is al- 
most too good, and most of those named 
contain salmon as well as trout. The 
smaller streams along this coast are too 
numerous to mention, and practically all 
of them which do not contain insur- 
mountable falls near the sea literally 
teem with sea trout. While I have not 
fished the east and south coasts, I am 
told that the fishing there is just as good 
or better, although the scenery is per- 
haps less breath-taking. 


N all of these localities, however, it 
is strictly necessary to have accurate 
knowledge of the time of the runs. Like 
the shad runs, these grow later as one 
goes north. In Nova Scotia the big runs 
occur early in June and continue through 
that month when the Weather is right. 
A few smaller runs: occur later in the 
season, but as a rule only during high 
water. In most of the Newfoundland 
rivers the run begins late in June and 
continues during most of July. At some 
places the first run can be predicted al- 
most to the day. 

If these rivers are fished in August or 
September, sea trout can still be found, 
but they must be sought well up the 
stream. Conversely, the June fishing is 
best in the lower reaches and estuaries, 
and even in the salt water about the 
mouth. This ocean fishing for fontinalis 
is a novel and exciting game for those 
who have not tried it. While it lacks 
the finesse of stream work, it neverthe- 
less has a distinct thrill of its own. 

Imagine a swift mountain river on the 
west coast of (Continued on page 66) 
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THE BIG GATS 











AFRICA IS THE LIONS’ REALM. THEY INHABIT 
ALSO A FEW LOCALITIES IN INDIA 











THE BOBCAT ae A+ 
OR BAY LYNX 
RANGES ALL 
THROUGH 
TEMPERATE 
NORTH 
AMERICA 


THE SWIFT, SLENDER CHEETAH 
OF INDIA AND AFRICA CAN 
BE TAMED AND TRAINED FOR 
COURSING 















THERE ARE ALSO 
BLACK JAGUARS 














THE JAGUAR, THIRD LARGEST OF 
THE FELINES, AND THE SMALLER 


OCELOT INHABIT THE SAME TERRI- to 7 A chy 
TORY, TROPICAL AMERICA FROM CAGED — THE LYNX IS FOUND THROUGHOUT THE COLDER PARTS 


TEXAS SOUTH OF EUROPE, ASIA AND NORTH AMERICA 
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DRAWINGS BY 


HOWARD L. HASTINGS 


FROM COLD MANCHURIA 
AND SIBERIA TO THE TOR- 
RID JUNGLES OF SOUTH- 
ERN ASIA THE TIGER 
HOLDS DOMAIN 


LEOPARDS—BLACK AND NOR- 

MAL PHASES. TROPICAL ASIA 

AND AFRICA FORM THEIR 
HABITAT 











TIGER CAT OR SERVAL 
OF AFRICA 


COUGAR, MOUNTAIN LION OR PUMA. BRITISH CO- > 
LUMBIA SOUTH TO PATAGONIA IS ITS PRESENT RANGE. THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW LEOPARD OR OUNCE 
FORMERLY NUMEROUS IN EASTERN UNITED STATES OF MOUNTAINOUS CENTRAL ASIA 








NE morning, when I 

was camping at 

Cape Halkett, over 

a hundred miles 

east of Barrow on the Arctic 

Ocean in Alaska, I discover- 

ed that my prized dog, 

Lucky, was missing. Evi- 

dently she had slipped her 

tether during the night and 

had been gone for some 

time. A light fall of snow 

furnished easy tracking, and 
I set out after her. 

It was apparent that she 
had run out on to the ice of 
the Arctic Ocean, evidently 
in chase of something. I was 
at least a mile on the trail 
when I heard her bark. As 
I could not see her, I started 
to track by sound. 

Suddenly, as I was round- 
ing a large mass of ice press- 
ed into a ridge by the wind, 
I found myself face to face 
with a polar bear cub about 
a year old. He was so close 
that I could have touched 
him with my outstretched 
hand. The cub was as star- 
tled as I was and backed 
away hurriedly, spitting and 
snarling in the semi-humor- 
ous manner of polar bears. 
That is to say, it is humor- 
ous if the bear is a safe dis- 
tance away. 

The cub kept on retreat- 
ing. He was too easy a shot, 
but food was of prime im- 
portance at the moment. In the distance 
I could still hear Lucky barking, and 
she sounded as if she had cornered some- 
thing. I hurried on, and in a moment 
came upon my dog defying a large white 
bear with another cub. 

I rushed to the rescue as fast as I 
could over the rough ice, sending a wild 
shot at the old bear in the hope of getting 
her before she broke. Instead of killing 
her I merely wounded her in the leg. 
She roared and made for me, striking a 
glancing blow at the dog in passing. The 
poor canine was bowled over and over, 
the blow sending her spinning many feet 
until she brought up short against an ice 
hummock. 

I stood my ground, waiting for a good 
shot. Suddenly the cub, which had been 
howling and running back and forth all 
this time in front of its mother, headed 
for the open lead beyond. The old bear 
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ing of the Avretic 


Hunting the polar bear with gun and camera 


By JOHN HEGNESS 


As told to HORACE S. MAZET 





Nanuk fears no living thing 


hesitated in her charge, then turned and 
lit out after the young one. 

I knew it would be hopeless to set 
out in pursuit. Even though the large 
bear was wounded, there would be no 
chance for a fatal shot. I gave up mo- 
mentarily and went back to camp for 
old Etta, one of the most experienced 
Eskimo hunters in Alaska. I felt sure 
that the old bear would return to the 
spot where I had shot the first cub; so 
I left it there. It was not a great while 
before Etta and I were on our way. 


EFORE long we spotted the two live 
bears in the distance, and Etta loos- 

ed another of the dogs to round them 
up while we approached. Etta made di- 
rectly for the old bear, and I chased the 
cub, which was badly frightened by the 
dog’s quick onslaughts. The husky was 
frantic, running first from one bear to the 









other, then dashing in for a 
nip and leaping back again. 
Meanwhile the bears, find- 
ing the opposition too hot, 
turned for the open sea. 

The dog finally rounded 
up the two bears, and while 
the mother was centering 
her efforts on the dog we 
had our chance to close in. 
Etta killed the large bear 
with a shot through the 
brain. As soon as the mother 
fell, the cub went off again 
in a hurry. We finally bag- 
ged it among the rough ice. 

Etta started skinning the 
bears there on the ice. Ham- 
pered by the bitter cold and 
the weather, which had tak- 
en a turn for the worse, he 
had a tough job. I helped as 
best I could, and before we 
were through I had made 
three trips back to camp 
with the carcasses as Etta 
cut them up. 


INALLY we brought in 
the skins. The whole epi- 
sode had consumed three 
hours, and we were thor- 
oughly exhausted but well re- 
warded for our trouble by the 
three prime skins and plenty 
of bear meat for the Eski- 
mos for some time to come. 
No one can spend much 
time in pursuit of the polar 
bear without taking at least 
a few leaves from the book 
of the Eskimo hunter. These tremen- 
dous carnivores have been, from the be- 
ginning, the source of their food and 
clothing. In Alaska, where the white 
bear lives on pack-ice, it is not extremely 
difficult to hunt him successfully. 
During March, April and May, the 
best months for hunting polar bear, there 
is sport in the pursuit, for bears roam 
the ice-pack where there are long dis- 
tances between the leads. If bears are 
hunted in summer from boats, they will 
dive into the smallest hole in the ice and 
disappear, only to rise at some distance 
where it is too easy to shoot them. 
Grounded ice, out to sea, is the best 
place for sporty hunting, and the one 
location in Alaska where the ice grounds 
for the entire winter is at Cape Lisburne, 
near which I have spent the better part 
of thirty years. 
The habitat (Continued on page 62) 
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The polar bear is a mag- 
nificent animal and has 
never learned to fear 
man. Floating south with 
the ice-pack in the fall, 
he is monarch of his 


world 


These bears show so 
little fear of man that 
there is no sport in 
shooting them. Eskimos 
have been known to kill 
them with a spear rather 
than waste a few rifle 
cartridges 


King of the Arctic 








His feet are well equip- 

ped to prevent slipping 

as he scrambles over the 
Arctic ice 


The polar bear lives on 
the ice all winter, hunt- 
ing seal and walrus 


An Eskimo attempting 

to turn back a bear that 

is trying to avoid the 
cameraman 
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T was early on a pleasant Sunday 
morning in August, and I happened 
on the Old Warden at a service sta- 
tion, where he was having a tire re- 


paired against another long day on 
patrol. 

It was early, I say, but already the 
tourists were on the move, coming and 
going for gas or oil or What-not prepara- 
tory to their flight between then and 
sundown. A big car, bearing a New 
England license plate and laden with 
luggage and golfing and fishing equip- 
ment, pulled in. It slid on to a grease 
pit, and the driver got down. We paid 
him little attention until he opened a 
small crate on the running-board and 
with coaxing sounds dragged out the 
suspicious and reluctant occupant. 

The Old Warden broke what he was 
saying to me and snorted softly as the 
stranger snapped a leash into the pup- 
py’s collar and the small creature at 
once began investigating its surroundings 
with bright eyes, alert ears and inquiring 
nose 

“Coyote!” he muttered and spat in 
disgust, indicating a state of mind which 
is rare with him. 

The man with the puppy came slowly 
our way, leading his charge and looking 
about in that fatuous manner of one who 
relishes attention. He spotted my com- 
panion’s uniform, eyed him carefully 
ind nodded 

“Morning!” he said affably 
’ the Warden replied 
He 


“Good morning 
with that dignified courtesy of his 
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On + OYOTES 


He has some definite vier 
destructive predator 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


watched the puppy and then brushed 
at his mustache. “Just going through?” 

“Yes. Been west. Hitting her for 
home now.” 

The old fellow nodded. “Then I can't 
ask you to see your permit to have that 
feller in possession,” he said. When the 
stranger appeared slightly shocked, he 
added: “You can’t keep ‘em in this state 
without a permit. And there are danged 
few permits.” 

“No, Im_ going right 
through. We'll be out of 
your state by night. When I 
get home,” he said, “it'll be 
all O. K. I don’t know 
whether our laws call for a 
permit or not. But if they 
do,” he said, “I guess I can 
wangle one.” He grinned. 
“I know people with influ- 
ence at the capital.” 


HE Old Warden looked 
away and started to move 


off. I could see that inwardly Pr, 


he was bristling—if a man can bristle or 
the interior—and restraining an impulse 
to say something. But the tourist stepped 
close to him and read the inscription on 
his badge. 

“Oh, you're a conservation man, eh? 


Then you should be interested in this , 


baby! Interesting little cusses, aren't 
they’? Do you have many around here?” 

“Not many, but too many. They’re on 
the increase. Got any in your state?”’ 

“I expect this is the first one that’s 
been shown folks there. In private hands, 
I mean,” the man said boastfully. “There 
are some in zoos, but nobody’s had one 

for a pet and there are none in 
the woods of my state.” 

“Then maybe,” 
said the Old War- 
den, “your home- 
comin’ will be 
quite a date for 
your _ neighbor- 


“Nesting ducks 
and geese have 
dwindled 
frightfully 
since the coy- 
otes came in to 
feed on ’em” 


‘s about this most 

















hood to celebrate.” 
The tourist frowned 
slightly and stud- 
ied the of- 
Biecer's 
face. 
“Ttakeit <~ 
you dont / 
approve 


“The Super- 
visor of the 
Sierra Na- 
tional For- 
est reported forty-two 
separate cases of coy- 
otes running deer” 


of coyotes, even for pets,” he 
said and laughed. 

The way he laughed rather soften- 
ed the unfavorable impression he had 
made for himself with us. It was a 
frank and very decent laugh, and it 
brought a different look into the Old 
Warden’s eye. 

“You're right, neighbor,” he said 
gently. “I don’t approve of coyotes in 
any way; and when I see you folks takin’ 
‘em through here from coyote country to 
other country that’s still clean of ‘em, 
I get an itch to say things that maybe 
might not set well with you outsiders.” 

Again the man laughed. 

“If I'm in 


as O ahead!” he said. 
G wrong, I’d like to know it. I 


bought this pup at a gas station further 
west of here. He had four of ’em to sell. 
He told me they’d tame just like a dog, 
and I thought it would be something 
to show the boys back home. So I talked 
my wife into taking it along, though 
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she’s not very enthusiastic about it 
yet. If I’m doing something dumb—” 

“Sit,” said the Warden, pulling out his 
pipe, and the three of us rested our- 
selves on a bench close at hand, the 
. puppy following on its leash and 
squatting on its small haunches 
about the time the pipe was filled. 

“You asked for it, and I’m goin’ 
to give it to you,” he said and his 
eyes twinkled. “You got a perfect 
legal right to take that pup through 
this state. It’s 
been done 


















be- 


fore. Every summer I see some of ‘em 
goin’ through. But I think if you, and 
other folks who buy ’em and take ‘em 
home, really knew what they were doin’ I 
wouldn't be seein’ ’em and sort of wishin’ 
that everybody who has one would ask 
me for what I’m goin’ to say to you. 

“What I’m goin’ to,say to you is this,” 
he said. ‘You're aidin’ in extendin’ the 
range of the worst predator we've got 
to contend with in North America. By 
takin’ that pup home to a state that’s 
free of ‘em so far, it’s a ten-to-one bet 
that you're goin’ to establish ‘em there 
and that the wild things you have now 
and enjoy and which are havin’ a hard 
enough time as it is, are goin’ to have 
one more thing to fight in their strug- 
gie to exist.” 

The Warden eyed the pup a moment, 
and the animal returned his stare with 
its wise, bright eyes. 

“He’s cute,” he went on. “All little 
things are cute. Grizzly bear cubs and 
the young of mountain lions and rattle- 
snakes. Cute. But they won’t make pets. 
They won't make good pets—ever. The 
feller who sold you that pup lied when 
he said they would. He'll be slinky and 
sly and dangerous. And you won't have 
him long. I don’t care how careful you 
are, unless you make it your life work 
to keep him shut up, he'll quit you. 

“Every year hundreds of ‘em are 
quittin’ folks who picked ‘em up with the 
same good intentions you've got. And I 


The Old Warden on Coyotes 


suspect that almost every year enough 
for seed are taken into states that 
haven’t known ’em before and let escape. 
You tourists’—looking at the stranger 
with the frank friendliness which lets 
him get away with much— “are today 
one of the chief factors in spreadin’ this 
predator over the face of the land.” 

He paused a moment and stroked the 
bowl of his pipe. 

“Man has scattered the coyote,” he 
said. “In the beginnin’ he was a prairie 
species. He spread all over the plains 
from Western Canada down to Costa 
Rica. He wasn’t across the Rockies, he 
wasn’t in the far North, he wasn’t in 
our Central and Eastern forests. To-day 
he’s danged near everywhere. 

“In the begin- 
nin’ he was most- 
ly a hanger-on 
with wolves and 
lions. He 
was a scav- 
enger in a 
big way. He 
wasn’t 
Strenrsg 
enough to 
kill buffalo 
and elk; so he 
tagged along and ate 
what the bigger pred- 
ators left of their kill and 
pieced out with rodents and 
smaller species. 

“Then along came man and 
wiped out the buffalo and did 
things to elk and deer and 
2 made fodder scarcer for pred- 
ators. Wild fodder, I mean. But man re- 
placed wild fodder with tame fodder. 
He put cattle and sheep and goats on 
to the plains. And as he raised hob with 
those first ranges he shoved ’em up into 
and over the mountains, and the coyote, 
who'd come to like this fare man had 
provided for him, tagged along, livin’ on 
calves and lambs and kids. 


ws O you know how the coyote got 
north? I'll tell you about that. 
Accordin’ to the old-timers up on Tele- 
graph Creek, which you may recall 
figured as a hot spot in the Yukon gold 
rush, there wasn’t a coyote there before 
‘00, But in that year the rush got start- 
ed, and thousands of prospectors went 
in from the east and south, and their 
pack-horses died on the way by hun- 
dreds. The coyotes traveled from carcass 
to carcass and found out they could 
wangle a livin’ even after the carrion was 
gone; so they settled down there. 
“Along about 1915, coyotes got to the 
Yukon River, descendants of those that 
followed the rush to Telegraph Creek. 
Just a few of ’em. They didn’t seem to 
increase at first. But they're smart. They 
learned how to get along in 
that country, and now, if 
you'll believe the Biological 
Survey, which you 
will if you're fair- 
minded, they're 
plentiful and doin’ 
well clean to Point 
Barrow, the most 
northern land in the 
United States pos- 





sessions! They're all over Alaska, just 
raisin’ hob. 

“And they came east. They came east 
from the prairies as the forests along 
the Great Lakes were cut and farms 
commenced to appear and poultry and 
stock ranged the choppin’s, invitin’ the 
pest to an easier livin’ than he’d known 
in his natural state. They got across 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and _ into 
Michigan about 1906, and Michigan has 
got plenty of ‘em to-day. 


“ HE boss of the predatory-animal 

control work for the Biological Sur- 
vey, Mr. Stanley Young, tells me he rates 
the coyote as No. 1 enemy to game. He’s 
worse than the wolf or the mountain 
lion or all the other varmints put to- 
gether. Why? Because he’s so danged 
adaptable. Because he can live in so 
many kinds of country and get fat on so 
many kinds of grub. 

“The wolf and lion have got to have 
big game to be happy. The coyote 
likes big game too. Once a lot of folks 
sort of thought he wasn’t a factor in 
the decrease of deer and ¢he bigger ani- 
mals. They thought he ‘might take a 
fawn or an elk calf now and then, but 
as for deer—oh, no. The coyote was too 
small to take deer. But a few years back 
the supervisor of the Sierra National 
Forest reported forty-two separate cases 
of coyotes runnin’ deer; so I guess he’s 
a factor almost any place you put him. 

“If you're an outdoor man at all, you 
know what the duck situation is. I don't 
want you to misunderstand me. I don't 
want to claim that the coyote is a major 
factor in the duck shortage. But he helps. 
Up in the far North it’s been discov- 
ered lately that the coyotes gang up to 
den in areas (Continued on page 68) 
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A typical dog team of the near north. None are pure huskies 





No Matter How Cold 


How to keep warm when traveling and camping in the winter 


USED to travel by canoe with Oscar 

Heikkila. He was a game warden; 

I was a forest patrolman. He had 

an unfailing remedy for adverse 
weather, for misfortune, for failure of 
equipment, for damp blankets and in- 
adequate protection. He’d say, ““No mat- 
ter how cold and wet you are, you're 
always warm and dry.” 

The thing had no sense to it. When we 
paddled along in the rain or awakened 
on what was supposed to be an August 
morning to find a half inch of ice on the 
bucket, I was convinced that I was 
either wet or cold, or both. Not so 
Oscar. “No matter how cold,” he’d say, 
and go on with his stupid little quip. 

It took me some weeks to get the idea, 
but when I did get it I found it worked. 
That is, it worked better than nothing. 
Nobody was quicker to get into warm 
clothes or dry socks than was Oscar. But 
if he didn’t have any, he at least had 
this little deuce up his sleeve. We made 
up music for it. We sang it in the rain. 
We transposed the words. 

Which brings me up to Bill Hansen. 
Bill is chief game warden in the Superior 
Game Preserve, in northern Minnesota. 
Once I traveled with Bill and about ten 
others in the wintertime. We used dog 
teams. One night the thermometer sank 
extra low, and the little sheet-iron stove 
in the tent couldn’t do its job properly. 
I finally got up and moved over beside 
it. Bill was there, alternately feeding it 
and trying to sleep. We filled it full of 
wood and turned our backs to it and 
went to sleep. As soon as our backs got 
cold we woke up and put on more wood. 
We kept this up all night. and when dawn 
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By DONALD HOUGH 


My Indian snowshoe with seine twine sec- 
tions fore and aft 


came I felt as though I had had about 
fifteen minutes’ sleep. I was tired and not 
overly cheerful. But Bill stood up and 
yawned, and his grin was a mile wide. 

“Well,” he said, “I got two whole 
hours of sleep. Boy!” 

There you are. Two whole hours of 
sleep is better than one whole hour, by 
anybody’s arithmetic. 

And this brings up a point: always 


sleep with your back to the fire. Don’t 
be fooled by the pictures you see of re- 
clining men circled around a fire. The 
only excuse for sleeping with your front 
to the fire is when you have a dinky fire 
and must curl part way around it. Wood 
was scarce on the Western plains, and 
the cowboys huddled their tiny blazes. 

The reason for sleeping with your 
back to the fire is that your back is much 
more sensitive to changes in tempera- 
ture than is your front. Your back is 
more exposed, by the very nature of the 
way you sleep on the ground, which is 
by the three-point-suspension method— 
knee, hip and shoulder—so that your 
clothes or blankets are drawn tightly 
across your back, which is curved out- 
ward, whereas the folds of the blanket 
and your knees, arms and _ shoulders 
form a protective nest to shelter your 
chest and abdomen. 


UT there’s still another reason for 

sleeping this way, aside from your 
own immediate comfort. I am speaking 
of winter camping, when the fire is an 
all-night problem. You must get up be- 
fore the fire has died down too far and 
replenish the wood. If you sleep faced ~ 
toward it, the fire often is almost out 
by the time your front has grown as cold 
as your back. But with your back toward 
it, you feel the first chill and can put 
on more wood before any nursing is 
required. 

When Bill Hansen slept with his back 
to the fire, he had no covering whatever 
across it. He reversed his blankets and 
left them open along his back. 

However, there are few times, if you 
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are properly equipped, when you 
have to think of this at all. A 
stove is not essential to comfort- 
able sleeping in the winter tent. 
We used one because we had 
poor sleeping equipment. 

Sleeping in a tent in winter is 
not any more complicated than 
sleeping in one in summer. Each 
has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Cold is not your winter 
enemy; your enemy is damp- 
ness. An eiderdown robe will 
take you through any kind of 
winter weather in the utmost 
comfort. Such a robe is smaller 
and lighter than the blankets re- 
quired for summer sleeping, and 
it is infinitely more comfortable 
to sleep in. You should use the 
heavy-weight robe, and it should 
be supplemented by a light tar- 
paulin of canvas or balloon silk 
as a general protection. 


E sure the robe will open all 

the way, so it can be hung 
up flat to dry. You will wake up 
in the morning with plenty of 
frost around your face and head. 
This melts and makes the robe 
damp and cold. Your main 
struggle during a winter trip, if 
you are sleeping in a tent and 
moving every day, is the effort 
to find the time and a place for 
keeping your robe dry. 

But after all, you may point 
out, why not wait until summer 
for going into the woods? Why 
go into the woods in winter? In 
summer you don’t have to worry 
about the cold at all—the Au- 
gust sun takes care of all your 
worries along that line. Well, 
the answer to that might be put 
in the shape of a further ques- 
tion: why go into the woods at 
any time? If you stay in the city, 
you won't have to worry about 
rain or mosquitoes or black flies 
or cold or sleeping with your 
back to the fire. I am convinced 
that each year more outdoors- 
men are looking upon winter 
camping as an integral part of 
their life out-of-doors. 

Not only is there no theoretical 
reason why the outdoor season 
should be closed for several 
months of the year, but there is 
no practical reason why it should. 
Snow is not a handicap, but an 
aid; and as every person who 
has taken winter camping trips 
has learned, the cold weather of 
our Northern forests provides an 


-ideal element for sustained out- 


door activity. It’s cold indeed to 
the person who goes out into it 
for a few hours, but it wears 
well and is soon forgotten when 
the camping effort is undertaken 
on the same scale as that on 
which the usual summer trip is 
based. The person who goes into 
the north woods for canoe trips 
in summer will find a vast new 
empire opened up to him in the 
same territory under the white 











Rubber pacs used with leather harness 


coat of winter, and the dog team, 
while more difficult to obtain 
and more expensive, serves well 
in place of the canoe. 

The trend toward winter camp- 
ing is definite and is growing 
with perceptible speed each year. 
It seems certain that the dog 
team, until recently considered 
as an emblem of fierce struggle 
and hardship, will follow the 
canoe, which once was the vehi- 
cle of the hardy frontiers, into 
the lists of sporting accessories; 
and that the winter cabin, once 
the outpost of entry into a cold 
and forbidding world, will take 
its place beside the summer cot- 
tage as the center of delightful 
outdoor activities. 

Once the bugbear of the sup- 
posed drawback of the weather 
is removed, the idea of winter 
camping meets-resistance on the 
score of ways and means. The 
question of carrying the supplies 
and equipment is outstanding. 
The dog team is the normal unit 
of transportation for extended 
trips—trips say of a week or 
more, during which time the 
camp is changed each night and 
the days are spent in travel. Yet 
it is quite possible for a couple 
of campers to transport their 
equipment on a hand-drawn to- 
boggan if the trip is not long or 
if the movement is limited and 
the time spent in each camp is 
considerable. Before these trips 
are taken, it is good practice to 
spend a few week-ends at per- 
manent cabins, then at station- 
ary camps, after which the na- 
ture of the country and its 
facilities will suggest the best 
steps to follow. 


OG teams, however, are not 

so forbidding a proposition 
as it may appear. The big prob- 
lem is to have the animals taken 
care of through the summer 
months, It is not at all necessary 
to have husky dogs. Any good, 
strong dogs of a certain mon- 
grel type, perhaps mixed up with 
the husky at some remote pe- 
riod, will do. These dogs—the 
number depends upon the load, 
which is roundly estimated at 
fifty pounds per dog—are hitched 
in single file or in tandem. The 
best vehicle for all conditions of 
snow and various kinds of trails 
is the toboggan—a toboggan with 
an almost upright curve at the 
front, so that it will climb over 
obstacles, and flexible to with- 
stand shocks. 

The tent that is considered 
most practical is the ordinary 
balloon-silk wall tent, floorless 
and with tie tape substituting for 
stake ropes. There must be no 
floor, because the tent is always 
damp in the morning from con- 
gealed moisture, and it is neces- 
sary to open it, inside out, to 
the sun (Continued on page 64) 
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Bob-white in 
heavy cover is a 


hard bird to hit 


T a recent gathering of sportsmen, a man whom I have 
known for a great many years took me by the arm, 
walked me the length of the room and then, looking 
around as if he expected to be followed, asked, 

“Why can’t I hit quail?” 

This fellow was recognized as a good shot. His experience 
with the scatter-gun had been extensive; in fact, his oppor- 
tunities for practice on live game had been far greater than 
those accorded the average man. Yet on this occasion he un- 
burdened his soul to me and told me that quail were the 
hardest birds for him among the long list of feathered game 
he had killed. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he concluded, “but I can’t hit 
em.” 

“Probably the reason is— You always miss the straight- 
aways, don’t you?” I volunteered. 

He admitted that my guess was correct. 

I have known many a gunner who was a good upland shot 
but couldn’t handle a straightaway bob-white with any de- 
‘ gree of consistency. There’s a perfectly good reason for it. 

About two-thirds of the time, when bob-white bores 
straight away from you, he is going up-hill, and unless you 
have this on your mind you will shoot under him. The same 
type of target has fooled many a man at the traps. A right- 
angle bird or one that swings to the left is often not so diffi- 
cult a target as a straightaway which looks so simple. The 
eye and mind automatically record the degree at which a 
bird is rising when he is flying at an angle, but when he is 
going straight away it isn’t so simple. 

One good plan is to figure in advance where the bird plans 
to take refuge. If you are close to timber or heavy brush, it’s 
a hundred to one shot he will be climbing to top it. If a long 


Can You | 


A well-aimed gun means a clean kill 


and fi wer cripples 


stretch of flat land lies before him, he will probably go 
straight away. These straightaways that are actually rising 
are not hard. Simply throw your gun on them and as you 
come up blot them out and press the trigger. 

Because most quail are killed in open fields, many gunners 
rate him as an easy target. This is not true. A sportier, gamier 
bird never flew, and I have always felt that under the same 
conditions as the ruffed grouse is hunted he was just as hard 
to bag as his larger cousin. Many grouse hunters will object 
to this statement, but these grouse hunters will mostly be men 
who have never followed bob-white in the thick timber and 
tried to bag him. If they have and still think that ruffed 
grouse are a more difficult target, I ask them if they have 
ever shot Bob when he has been flushed by a companion and 
is hurtling through the tops of’ tall timber. Not bigger than 
a bumblebee in appearance, he is something to shoot at, and 
I take off my hat to the man who:can make a fair score under 
these conditions. 

The only formula I can give for hitting these high, wide 
and handsome quail is to swing with your bird and swing fast 
and keep your gun moving after you have pulled the trigger. 
At the same time, offer up a silent prayer that he won't swerve 
after you have made up your mind to shoot. 

I have never credited the belief, held by many, that grouse 
are so intelligent that they put a tree between themselves 
and the gun. I do believe it is their instinct to take advantage 
of cover to escape their natural enemies. When a tree looms 
up and you smack a load of 7%’s straight into it, the 
grouse is simply going around the tree because he can’t fly 
through it. I have shot into as many trees while quail shooting 
as I ever did in shooting grouse, and it takes a whole lot more 
tree to cover up a grouse than it does a little bob-white. 


ANY quail shooters make their shooting unnecessarily 

hard. Some fellows will never learn that you can’t 
drive a quail. You can’t make him go where he doesn’t want 
to go. He isn’t built that way. Yet time upon time have I 
had a fellow companion say to me when dogs were on point: 
“Let’s get between them and that cover and drive them out 
into the field. If they get into cover, they’re gone.” What 
happens? The gunners approach the birds with the cover at 
their backs, and the covey explodes in their faces. 

It’s a wonder some of these well-meaning quail shooters 
haven’t had their heads knocked off. The result of such a 
covey flush is a pair of gunners whirling to shoot at birds 
that have gone over their heads. They are out of balance, 
and they loose their shots as best they can. The men who 
are right handy with guns kill a bird, and occasionally a 
double. The fair shot and all those on the down side from 
him make a couple of nice tries and then go into the woods 


Cover up the climbing straightaway. A will hit the bird. B will shoot under him 
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tree, be careful 


Illustrated by W. J. SCHALDACH 


and burn up some more ammunition at singles which they 
are not fast enough to hit. Had this covey been properly ap- 
proached, the gunners would have come up and flushed the 
birds so that they could fly straight for the cover. Both men 
would have been flat-footed and ready to shoot, and a double 
for each man would have required no fancy gun work. 

When a grouse shooter unlimbers his vocabulary to tell 
you just how hard his favorite game is to hit, he is sure to 
wind up on the old grouse which roars out of a high tree and 
dives into the cover. Just ask him if he has ever shot a quail 
under similar conditions. About the only difference is that 
the quail is a much smaller mark and is more apt to do an 
extra hop, skip and jump on the take-off. 


HAVE heard wing-shooting experts say: “Put the gun on 

him and follow him down. Shoot as you pass him.” 
That’s good advice, but my gun was always too heavy. I 
can raise it, but I have an awful time pulling it down upon 
the bird that is dropping with speed a little short of a streak 
of lightning. I snap ’em. I always have. Occasionally I kill 
one. Of course, I shoot underneath them. How far, I can’t 
tell you. You'll have to find that out for yourself. Maybe you 
can swing down with them. 

Regardless of the method you choose, either quail or grouse 
is hard to take under these conditions. A real good field shot 
is the fellow with change of pace. No matter where your 
birds are going or how they’re going, learn to estimate quick- 
ly your time for shooting. If you have plenty of time, it is 
always the safer plan to swing with your bird. Shoot de- 
liberately; but if you get only glimpses of your target, such 
shooting is impossible. You must snap, or at least use a half 
snap, which most old shooters follow automatically. They 
literally throw the gun at the bird, but the gun is moving in 
the direction in which the bird is traveling. 

A friend and I were shooting ruffed grouse north of New 
York City. A master grouse dog I had at the time was on 
point on a side hill. He was headed toward a heavy growth 
of wild grapes and blackberries. There was only room for 
one man to shoot; so I told my friend to go in. As he ap- 
proached the dog two grouse burst from the cover. One* 
started up the hill; the other ducked over the grape vines. 
My friend shot with lightning speed as he snapped the bird 
that was disappearing. From where I stood I could-see that 
it was a clean kill. I doubt if he knew whether he had got 
the bird or not. Quickly he turned and then deliberately dwelt 
on the bird that was flying up the hill and also killed it clean- 
ly. It was the greatest exhibition of change of pace I’ve ever 
seen. A split second’s delay would have lost him the first bird. 
The second bird, flying in open woods uphill, furnished the 
opportunity for a deliberate, deadly shot. 

I have never believed there was any such thing as a born 
shot, but I most firmly believe that there are men whose 


Cover the low straightaway. This bird will fly out from under B, but A will kill him 
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codrdination of eye, mind and muscle is so perfect that ex- 
pert shooting can be learned quickly and easily. There are 
other men who, no matter how much they practice, will 
never become good field shots, because their eyes and their 
minds and their trigger fingers just will not work well together. 

I used to shoot with a man of the latter type. One day he 
said to me, “I have missed more birds than any man in the 
world, but I am going to begin hitting them, or quit shoot- 
ing.” And strangely enough, this fellow’s shooting improved, 
but he shot so slowly and was so deliberate that I felt he must 
be suffering growing pains every time he killed a bird. As the 
years went on he speeded up his shooting a little, but the last 
time I hunted with him he was still one of the slowest field 
shots I ever saw. Realizing that he could not shoot quickly, 
he concentrated on the necessary codrdination to kill. When 
a covey of birds would rise, he would make one clean kill 
out of the covey after I had shot both barrels and while I 
was standing there waiting for him to shoot. 


HERE is another type of quail shot that has fooled a lot 
of the boys. The Northern shooter or the man who has 
shot in the pinelands of the South travels over into Texas 
for a little heavy and concentrated quail shooting, and he 
meets bob-white under entirely different conditions. Perhaps 
the highest cover will be two feet off the ground. He may 
flush a bird from ground that is almost bare. The area over 
which this bird must pass to reach a fringe of higher grass is 
as level as a billiard table and almost as devoid of cover. 
Does this quail flush up, breast-high, and bore away to- 
ward that grass? He does not. He skims along the ground. 
He’s the original grass cutter, and if you don’t blot him out 
with your gun he'll scoot from under (Continued on page 60) 
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N two short years, owners of fishing 
cruisers along the Atlantic Coast 
have become “outrigger-minded” 
with a vengeance. 

At dusk, when the fleet gathers for the 
night in the basin in front of the Mon- 
tauk Yacht Club, the awed observer gets 
the impression of an experimental array 
of radio broadcasting masts with a few 
airplane beacons mixed in for good mea- 
sure. Far down the coast, at Miami, 
where they proudly lay claim to the 
world’s finest fishing fleet, Biscayne Bay 
has all the appearance of the Bay of 
Biscay, on the west coast of France, with 
its picturesque fishing craft rending the 
sky in haphazard derangement with their 
stayed masts. 

At the beginning of the new deal era 
of long outriggers, conservative boat 
owners watched the upward climb of 
the new inventions with amusement 
and disdain, believing that it was 
all a matter of flash to in- 
veigle unknowing anglers 
into chartering those 
particular cruisers. 

That they might 
be of practical 
value in the 
pursuit of sail- 
fish, marlin or 
broadbill sword- 
fish was thought 


™Nlew Deal in Outriggers 


Modern developments in taking the big game fish of the Gulf Stream 


By LANSDELL ANDERSON 


ready been placed before the jury. 

Veteran market fishermen assert that 
the origin of the outrigger belongs to the 
New Jersey sea-skiff operators who daily 
troll the offshore waters of the Atlantic 
in search of surface-feeding bluefish and 
bonito. 

Years ago, when sea skiffs were pow- 
ered with one-cylinder engines and 
plowed along at a bare five knots, two 
hand-lines were trailed from the stern. 
Lead and block-tin squids were the 
popular lures. At that time, off- 
shore fishing was purely a 
lone-wolf proposition and 
two lines _ sufficed. 

Attempts to use 
more than 





ridiculous. 

Then reports 

‘crediting the un- 

gainly-looking _—con- 
traptions with start- 
ling catches filtered in 
from fishing outposts. 
Next, Louis R. Wasey, a 
keen angler whose name 
has been linked with the 
catch of many a big game 
fish, ordered a pair of out- 
riggers fitted to the small fish- 
ing cruiser that he uses in Ba- 
hama waters around his island home 
at Cat Cay. When finished, they 
closely resembled the Eiffel Tower in 
looks and height. 

That was the last straw. The sea-going 
angling fraternity, from private owner to 
charter-boat captain, fell hook, line and 
sinker for the idea of the long outrigger. 
Without knowing quite why, their motto 
became “the longer, the better.” Fifteen- 
foot bamboo poles no longer hold sway. 
In their places have sprouted outriggers 
of fantastic design and skyscraper ten- 
dencies. 

What does it all mean? Has the new- 
style outrigger a true place in sport fish- 
ing? The skeptics are watching results 
carefully. An opinion at this time is not 
premature. Sufficient evidence has al- 
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Not a radio 
transmitting station gone 
awry, but the latest in outriggers 


two lines resulted in snarls that wasted 
precious minutes when the fish were 
feeding. 

Then some enterprising squidder found 
that four lines could be trolled in place 
of the usual two by the employment of 
a pair of outriggers of simple design. In 
those days, most market fishermen 
hauled their skiffs up on the beach rather 
than trust to the treacherous, ever- 
shifting inlets along the coast. They 
launched their boats through the surf, 
rowed out beyond the breakers and then 
worked on their cranky one-lungers that 





required the touch of a magician before 
they would start. It was only natural 
that the oars came into use as the first 
outriggers. 

When the coastal states became inlet- 
conscious and appropriated funds for 
jetties and breakwaters that would keep 

the inlets 
open and in 
their proper 
courses, mar- 
ket fisher- 
men based 
their skiffs in 
the rivers. 
Oars, as out- 
riggers, went 
out of style. 
In their place 
came light, 
springy poles, 
usually of 
spruce, ten to 
fifteen feet in 
length, two or 
three inches in 
diameter at the 
butt end and 
tapering down 
to an inch at 
the tip. With 
the butt end set 
into a drilled- 
out block of 
wood fastened 
to the deck, the 
outrigger pole 
extended out 
amidships. It 
was the usual 
custom to 
groove out the gun- 
wale where the pole 
crossed so that it could be 
lashed fast and not slide aft 
when a fish hit the bait. A “grab- 
line,” a short length from the stern to the 
outrigger line, completed the hook-up and 
made it easy for the distant outrigger 
line to be pulled to the side of the boat 
and a hooked fish thus hauled in. 

With this arrangement, squidders in- 
creased their catch by at least half. 
When the blues were biting freely, two 
men had their hands full keeping up 
with the four lines. Even when the boat 
was milling around in small circles to 
stay on the edge of the feeding fish, 
these outriggers kept the lines well 
separated and free from fouling. 

Top-notch Jersey skiffmen do not 
claim that an outrigger line will catch 
any more fish than a.stern line. With 
them it is solely a question of trolling 
four lines instead of the customary two. 
Naturally, with four lines working, their 
catches have increased. 
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The point is, trolling a squid a mere 
ten feet out to the side so that it is not 
in the wake does not get better results 
than trailing the lure in the propeller 
wash. The one questionable exception to 
this is on calm days in the spring of the 
year when blues settle at the slightest 
disturbance. In tuna fishing, it is con- 
tended that two short stern lines will 
account for far more fish than the wider- 
spaced pair of outrigger lines. When the 
blues are on the rampage, they will hit 
any lure, regardless of where it is trolled. 
There has never been any incentive for 
the market fishermen to reach out with 
their outriggers any farther than is re- 
quired to keep the lines well apart. 


PORTSMEN and charter-boat cap- 

tains work under entirely different 
conditions than the professional fisher- 
men. With them, there has been a defi- 
nite trend toward longer outriggers. 

Most sportsmen favor a 38-foot cabin 
cruiser in place of the 26-foot, open 
Jersey skiffs best suited to the market 
men. In the case of the charter-boat 
captain, a roomy cabin boat is indis- 
pensable. Unquestionably, these larger 
cruisers will settle the fish far quicker 
than the easy-riding skiffs with a quieter 
wake. 

Spurning the use of the proficient 
hand line, the sportsmen confine their 
activity to the sportier rod and reel. 
Often they are out for bigger game that 
could not be landed by any other 
method. In their effort to hook these 
large fish they have been driven to the 
use of long outriggers. With the excep- 
tion of the kite method, it is not possible 
to skip a bait along the surface of the 
water in any other way. A sled does not 
give the desired skipping action. 

Progressive charter-boat captains 
started spreading their wings at Mon- 
tauk three years ago. Private boat own- 


The New Deal in Outriggers 





The Lady Grace has been dubbed the Flying Grasshopper 


ers quickly followed their lead. At first 
they had the same idea as the market 
men—four lines instead of two. 
Thirty-foot bamboo poles supplanted 
the shorter ones formerly turned out of 
light, springy wood. After a short period 
of experimenting with silk thread to 
fasten the line from the rod and reel to 
the bamboo tip, they turned to the snap- 
type clothes-pin, which has been the 
universal method ever since. After drop- 
ping the lure back the correct distance, 
the clothes-pin is clipped on to the line 
and pulled out to the end of the out- 
rigger by a simple pulley hook-up. A 
strike pulls the line loose immediately. 
With this arrangement, a strip-cut 
bait can be skipped along well out to the 
side of the boat. Anglers soon found that 
the danger of settling a big fish by nearly 
running over it in an effort to present 


The single outrigger used on the Osprey 





the bait to it properly was minimized. 
When conditions of wind and sea pre- 
vented the satisfactory use of a kite, one 
could still operate with a fair chance of 
getting results. By degrees, anglers were 
stumbling on the true purpose of the 
long outrigger. 

Capt. O. L. Schubert of the Serenade, 
a 38-footer, startled Miamians by going 
a step farther. In addition to outriggers 
of this type, he fitted the Serenade with 
anglers’ seats on the after end of the 
deck-top over the stern cockpit. An in- 
genious arrangement of inch pipe and a 
pair of cushions put the angler at his 
ease and allowed him to play his fish 
from a lofty, yet comfortable position. 
His next step was to install a full set of 
controls on the top deck, from which 
vantage point he could see the striking 
rush of a sailfish or a marlin far sooner 
than he could from his old station on 
the main deck. Schubert’s record is am- 
ple proof of the definite worth of the 
long outrigger in the pursuit of sailfish 
and Atlantic marlin. 

Capt. Bill Fagen, whose Florida 
Cracker IT is well known from Montauk 
Point to the Bahamas, was another who 
saw the value of equipping his boat with 
outriggers and top-deck controls. 


HE Lady Grace blossomed out with 

a pair of 30-footers, but Capt. Tom- 
my Gifford was not satisfied with the 
results. At that time he preached to all 
who would listen to him that there were 
marlin at Bimini that would make the 
common Atlantic marlin look like min- 
nows in comparison. He has since proved 
his point, and he gives his record-length 
outriggers the lion’s share of the glory. 
In an informal talk at the Miami Beach 
Rod and Reel Club in 1933, Gifford told 
members of his plans for the capture of 
giant marlin. 

“You men,” he said, “have the wrong 
idea. Most of you use two outriggers so 
that four people can fish at once. That 
is not my idea at all. I want to get an 
outrigger that will be long enough and 
strong enough to skip a whole-fish bait 
along the surface of the water. 

“My present (Continued on page 68) 
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like the 
Wisconsin, 
and no bird like the ruffed grouse. 
I say this neither brazenly nor 
timidly, but calmly and with a convic- 
tion unshaken by the mental protests— 


HERE is no country 
western uplands of 


amazed, indignant, derisive—of those 
whose love is for New England hills or 
Southern fields or Western prairies, for 
woodcock, quail or wildfowl. I say it in 
spite of golden days with almost every 
game bird worthy of the name; in spite 
of treasured memories of mountain, 
marsh and forest from James Bay to 
Pass a Outre, from Pamlico to the 
Skeena. 

This is true, whether you believe it 
or not, but I am not going to argue about 
it. If you are a lover of the gun, you will 
know that a day of autumn is worth a 
month of any other season. If you have 
already given your heart to other coverts, 
I cannot make you believe that the bluffs 
and coulees of the Driftless Area are any 
better. And if you have ever hunted the 
ruffed grouse, you will not need to be 
told that this is a bird matchless for 
beauty, speed and spirit—one that leads 
the hunter into the roughest country and 
most difficult cover, that tests alike his 
skill and strength and craft and either 
breaks his heart or fills his soul with 
joy. 

Ace of the uplands, the grouse stands 
out among his kind just as do certain 
other birds and beasts and fish which 
bear that indefinable hallmark of class 
which sets them apart. You cannot put a 
name to this quality, but you can sense 
it. You sense it when, after hooking only 
pike and pickerel, you feel your rod leap 
like a live thing at the strike of a fight- 
ing muskalonge. You sense it when, after 
only mallards and bluebills and pintails 
have been flying, a flock of canvasbacks 
rips past your blind like an arrow from 
a full-drawn bow. And you sense it most 
of all when, after two or three seasons of 
lumbering prairie chicken and skulking 
pheasant, of wavering woodcock and 
even of swift and gallant little quail, you 
again thrill to the electrifying roar of 
wings that signals the lightning get-away 
of a ruffed grouse. 

One will find, in remote wild country, 
partridges that can be killed with a stick 
I am not talking about these innocents 
of the wilderness. I am talking about 
birds that know the gun; birds that have 
hung on in a settled, hard-hunted coun- 
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How we take our grouse in western Wisconsin 


By RAYMOND J. ROARK 


try by dodging shot since they were 
in pinfeathers. And I am talking of 
hunting these birds without a dog, so 
that the flush comes without warning 
and one has only his own quickness of 
eye and ear and hand on which to de- 
pend for success. 

When you shoot under these condi- 
tions, every bird killed on a hunt, or 
even in a season, will stand out in mem- 
ory as representing a separate achieve- 
ment, not merely because they will be 
relatively few but rather because no two 
successes will be quite alike. The ground, 
the cover, the circumstances under which 
the bird is found and the type of shot 
afforded will all be different, and it is 
this charm of variety, not less than the 
difficulty and frequently spectacular 
quality of the shooting, that makes the 
pursuit of the ruffed grouse the acme of 
shotgun work. 

Only last season a friend, a comrade 
of many trips afield, and I had together 
a day’s sport which may be worth re- 
counting, for it exemplified the best fea- 
tures of grouse shooting, and exemplified 
as well some of the mistakes one should 
not make and some of the tricks one 
does well to know. It would take a magic 
of words that is not mine rightly to tell 
of such a day; but if my telling serves 
in some measure to waken happy recol- 
lections on the part of the initiated, 
or convince the skeptic, or instruct the 


novice, it will not wholly miss its pur- 
pose, and I will be satisfied. 

After three successive closed seasons, 
we had come to hunt again our favorite 
country, every foot of which we knew 
and every foot of which was associated 
with pleasant memories of past years. It 
is a region cut by swift waters, with nar- 
row valleys that split and split again into 
a multitude of little coulees lost among 
the bluffs. The lower hillsides are shaggy 
with cover, and thickets choke the pock- 
ets at the heads of the little draws, but 
open sunlit groves of oak hold the sum- 
mits and the lower valleys are like well- 
kept fairways. We had come by way of 
an untraveled lane that follows a trout 
stream into the very heart of the hills. 
Leaving our car for the day at the last 
place where the narrow bank gave. space 
for parking, we set up our guns, pocketed 
our sandwiches, and turned expectantly 
to long-familiar coverts. 


OW the partridge, like other game. 

should be sought where his food is. 
3ut that is not always a simple matter, 
for he is a bird of dainty and fickle ap- 
petite, so that at one time it will seem 
that nothing tempts him except clover 
leaves, and again only acorns, or it may 
be thorn-apple seeds, or wild peas, or 
partridge berries. But there is nothing 
he loves better than wild grapes. In a 
good grape season the birds haunt the 


There he lay, back up, wings and tail outspread 
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The lower hillsides are shaggy with cover, and the valleys like 


sunny slopes of the bluffs that face south 
and west, where the vines, heavy with 
fruit, sprawl over the rocks or trail from 
the low-spreading bur oaks, and every 
one taken will have its bill stained with 
the purple juice. This was a grape year, 
as we knew from the wealth of them we 
had seen along the lane; so we decided 
to start on the hillsides. 

The first bluff rose steeply from the 
very edge of the lane. Slipping between 
the rusty strands of barbed-wire which, 
stapled to trees and an occasional rotting 
post, did duty as a fence, we started up 
the slope. Well toward the top there was 
a rugged outcrop of sandstone, and along 
the upper edge of this grew a heavy stand 
of vines, some overhanging the ledge and 
trailing their yellow leaves and purple 
clusters on the ground below. There was 
little other cover except sumac and a 
few stunted cedars, but we had known 
the birds to venture there often in quest 
of the fruit; so, climbing above and to 
one side of the ledge, we swung down 
toward it, ready for action. But in sparse 
cover birds are wary, and we were still 
a hundred yards away when a big par- 
tridge rocketed out from under the 
tangled vines to spiral back up the hill 
and disappear in the oaks along the crest. 

There were no other birds there; but, 
encouraged by the finding of the one, 
we separated some twenty yards and 
worked forward along the side-hill, eager 
and expectant. These bluffs are steep as 
a house roof, slippery with dry leaves 
and grass, covered with loose rock in 
places and netted with foot-entangling 
vines. Usually the birds fly uphill when 
flushed; so, when possible, one keeps the 
up-slope to the left and the gun on the 


Ace of the Uplands 


outside, ready to take the almost in- 
evitable falls on the left knee and hand. 

We had not gone far when I heard a 
crash from above as my companion went 
down, and I made some jeering remark, 
which is an unkind thing to do at any 
time and a very unwise thing to do when 
hunting partridges. No sooner had I 
spoken than there was a roar of wings 
from below as a bird shot out from be- 
hind a clump of juniper and, instead of 
going up, turned and plunged like a bul- 
let down and across the steep slope. 
Whirling clear to the right to get the 
gun ahead of him, [too slipped and fell 
and, sprawling on the ground, snapped a 
hopeless long-range shot at twinkling 
wings that vanished before the echo of 
the shot had died. 


T least we were finding birds, and 
we felt that we had guessed rightly 
in choosing the slopes; but after those 
first two, found within a few minutes 
after starting, we worked along the side- 
hills for nearly an hour without putting 
up another. We could have had other 
shooting. Rabbits popped out of the 
matted grass in the sumac thickets, and 
now and again we would see a flash of 
silver as a gray squirrel, graceful even in 
frantic retreat, fled to the high trees. 
More than one covey of quail buzzed out 
from among the grapevines, and once, 
where a briar-grown thicket of aspen 
made a splash of gold against the tawny 
hillside, a brace of woodcock flushed 
with eerie whistle and wavering flight. 
But there were no more grouse to be 
found, and at last, discouraged, we de- 
cided to try other ground. 
Near its base, the hill along which we 





well-kept fairways 


had been hunting was scored by a series 
of short deep gulleys, and where these 
widened to meet the valley below they 
were filled with a dense growth of brush. 
We knew there were many thorn-apple 
trees among these thickets, and that one 
could almost always be sure of flushing a 
bird or two where the hard, sour little 
apples lay rotting on the ground, for the 
seeds are a favorite food of the par- 
tridge. But the shooting there is so diffi- 
cult that one turns to it only as a last 
resort. 

The growth of chokecherry and iron- 
wood, haw and thorn apple, wild grape 
and woodbine is so thick as to be al- 
most impenetrable; briars rip and tear 
at face and hands, and the keenest gun 
is baffled by the broken light and the 
maze of leaves and twigs and trailing 
vines. But the ardent grouse hunter calls 
no cover impossible; so we decided to 
have a try at it. 

As we dropped down to the first thick- 
et through a crevice in a fifty-foot cliff 
of sandstone, slipping over the needles of 
pines that kept the gorge in twilight, we 
heard the quick beat of wings below, 
ceasing almost as soon as heard, and 
knew that a partridge had lit in a tree. 
Going toward the spot where, as nearly 
as we could tell, the bird had stopped, 
we scanned carefully the branches of 
pine after pine, following up the trunks 
and out along the branches in painstak- 
ing search. Over and over again we scru- 
tinized each of a dozen trees. It seemed 
incredible that an object as large as a 
partridge could escape detection, yet we 
knew from experience how very difficult 
it is thus to find a bird that has not been 
closely marked. (Continued on page 65) 
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Awild A frican dog that was trained to hunt big game for his master 









PART II 


OR six months after his first 

Christmas, Bandit was never de- 

tected in delinquency. This may 

have been partly due to the cook’s 
settled habit of throwing things at him 
on sight, to the greater care he took to 
keep meat out of reach, or to Bandit’s 
increased wariness. But either his spell 
‘of virtue or the lack of hunting must 
have bored him, as one night he disap- 
peared with Venus. Two days later he 
returned, very well fed and apparently 
pleased with himself. So until Jim left 
on his yearly hunt a month later, we 
kept him chained. 

When we left at sunrise one morning 
for the Loangwa, it was pretty obvious 
that until the wild dog understood that 
this was a hunting trip it was unsafe to 
release him. That spell of captivity had 
made him wilder than ever, and had he 
got loose at once I doubt if we should 
ever have seen him again. By this time 
he must have been nearly eighteen 
months old, and hunting meant more to 
him than food. But two days later, on 
the Loangwa, he appeared to be content; 
so we gave him freedom with the other 
dogs. 

Jim and I were searching the river 
flat at dawn one morning under cover 
of the timber, with Bandit and Venus 
on leash behind us. The wild dog growled, 
and it was echoed by a warning hiss 
from the native. We saw in the gray 
light a great eland bull walking slowly 
from the river to the timber, about four 
hundred yards ahead. At that distance 
and in that light, a shot would probably 
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do no more than wound, and to hold 
him on the vlei and avoid a pursuit of 
many miles we released the dogs, rely- 
ing chiefly on Bandit. 

Side by side they raced down the vlei 
along the edge of the timber, and when 
the bull halted for a startled glance they 
had already covered half the distance. 
But as he dashed for the bush they had 
still two hundred yards to cover, while 
he had only half that distance between 
him and the timber. He entered the 
forest while they were still twenty paces 
off, and Jim swore in disappointment. 
But the native said: “Wait, master! 
Pantait will bring him out again!” 

And two minutes later the eland was 
back on the vlei, with Bandit snapping 
at his heels. Venus was ten yards be- 
hind, but in the open she made up 
ground, and as she drew level Bandit 
dropped back. 

The bull had been heading for the 
river in obvious panic, but as Bandit’s 
attacks ceased he turned upriver toward 
us again. Within two hundred yards of 
where we stood he broke back to the 
forest, and we were about to fire when 
the native said again, ‘“Wait,. master!” 


LMOST as he spoke, Bandit passed 
the greyhound, shot beside the bull 
and leaped upward again. That turned 
the eland back up the vlei toward us, 
and although he tried twice more to 
reach the timber Bandit turned him each 
time. He made no effort to weaken the 
quarry by constant attack—as he would 
have done in the pack—for he had soon 
realized that we carried sudden death 
in the rifles, and while the game headed 
toward us he was satisfied. 

Naturally, the bull held a line which 
he found provoked no attack and was 
passing us, with the dogs ten feet be- 
hind, when we fired together. He lurched 





in his stride, recovered, and went on, 
falling in a heap a hundred yards away. 

When we got back to camp, we told 
Ena how useful Bandit had been on the 
first hunt of the trip. I think the wild 
dog enjoyed her endearments almost as 
much as the chunk of red meat he got. 
Ena had always regarded him as her 
special protégé, and was proud when he 
justified her faith. And Bandit had never 
forgotten her ministrations during puppy- 
hood. I think Jim’s wife held a higher 
place in his regard than even Venus, 
and was second only to hunting. 


HREE days later we made a semi- 

permanent camp, a mile from a 
lagoon where elephants drank frequent- 
ly, and two nights afterward the beasts 
were heard in the small hours. Dawn re- 
vealed the spoor of several bulls. As 
they seemed to be heading for rough 
thorn country, Jim decided to leave Ena 
in camp, with Brutus and Bandit as 
guards. Bandit howled heart-brokenly as 
we set off, and Ena told us afterward 
that he refused even meat that day. 
When we returned the next evening with 
two pairs of good tusks, she had quite 
a story to tell. 

She had taken Bandit and one native 
the preceding afternoon, and gone down- 
river for a shot, more to console the dog 
than anything else. About two miles 
down she had seen a fine sable bull walk 
from the bush toward the river and en- 
ter the reeds. Within a hundred yards of 
where he had disappeared she loosed 
Bandit, and he raced away on the spoor 
at once. When the bull emerged and 
found the dog galloping toward him 
within fifty yards, he swung round and 
fled down-river at top speed. Ena stood 
and watched, not caring whether she got 
a shot or not, so long as Bandit enjoyed 
himself. 

When the pair had raced half a mile 
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As his armed paw struck the dog aside I saw Bandit tearing at his stomach 


and Bandit had gained no advantage, she 
began to fear that the chase might lead 
him out of sight altogether. But the dog 
was playing the waiting game of his 
breed, as Ena realized when the bull 
suddenly turned at right angles for the 
bush. Without apparent effort Bandit 
passed him and disappeared on the other 
side. What happened there Ena could 
not see, but within ten yards the bull 
had swerved around to the vlei and was 
racing back toward her. Then Bandit 
fell back as though outpaced, and the 
sable thundered toward the unseen am- 
bush. 

Within three hundred yards he got 
Ena’s wind and again tried to make the 
bush. But as Bandit materialized beside 
him he swung away to the river. Then 
the dog stayed beside him, biting and 
slashing at the flesh below the stifle joint 
and above the hock. Three times the 
chase described a complete circle within 
a hundred yards of where she stood, 
and then the sable turned at bay, facing 
the dog. 

In pity for his distress and in fear for 
Bandit, she fired. But the sun had just 
set, and she had sighted beneath the 
shadow of a tree. The bullet only broke 
the bull’s shoulder, and after a sudden 
lurch he made toward her. Pain had 
made him desperate, and this time he 
held on in spite of Bandit’s attacks. 
When he saw Ena beneath the tree— 
probably for the first time—he was 
within twenty-five yards, and his rush 
became a determined charge. In her ex- 
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citement Ena missed him alto- ‘ 
gether, and as she fumbled aS 


with the rifle bolt the native ¢ 
jumped forward with his as- ¢€ 
sagai. She felt sorry then that 
she had left Brutus in camp. 

When Bandit saw that the 
bull threatened his mistress, he length- 
ened his stride and reached the bull’s 
shoulder. That position was dangerous 
for him, as a backward sweep of the 
curved horns might easily impale him. 
He made a quick seizure of the dangling 
foreleg and an equally swift release. Had 
he hung on—as Brutus would have done 
—nothing could have saved him; but 
that was never his way. 


HE momentary seizure, combined 

with the impetus of the backward 
sweep of the horns, destroyed the bull’s 
balance. He came down on his head; and 
before he could recover, the boy had 
driven his assagai to the heart. But Ena 
swore that it was Bandit who saved her, 
and we felt inclined to agree. 

A fortnight later we were one hundred 
miles lower down the river, awaiting 
news of elephants from our native 
scouts. Two days after we made camp a 
native came to say that a troop had 
drunk lower down the Loangwa and that 
by starting at once we might catch them 
up at noon. This time we took Ena 
along, with all three dogs on leash, but 
it was nearly sunset when the rumbling 
of elephantine stomachs was heard. Then 
Jim and I went ahead with a few boys, 
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leaving Ena with the others and the dogs. 

A mile away we located the herd 
browsing peacefully, and after selecting 
two bulls we managed to bring them 
down just as the sun was setting. But 
they got up again and lurched away after 
the screaming herd, and from the blood 
spoor it seemed that both had bad lung 
shots. So while Jim went back for his 
wife I followed up the herd. Two miles 
on I reached a small pan in the bush, 
and awaited the others. It was almost 
dark when they arrived; so we decided 
to sleep there and follow at daybreak. 

Bandit had been rebellious at being 
left behind, and now he sniffed the air 
in evident bewilderment. We figured that 
he did not know elephants and that he 
had got a strong scent which meant 
nothing to him, except that it was one 
we had followed all day. So, assuming 
that the wounded bulls had fallen, we 
retired in optimistic mood for the night. 

At daybreak we went on with the 
dogs on leash, and relying on Bandit’s 
nose we made a quick pace. The sun’s 
crimson heralds were beating back the 
pallid rear-guard of night when he gave 
a bubbling growl, and sprang to the 
height of the boy who held him. At the 
same moment we saw two dun mounds 
spring to life from the gray of two larger 
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mounds, and within a hundred yards a 
lion and a lioness, which had been tear- 
ing at the trunks of the dead elephants, 
faced us through the trees. 

The lion had already turned to decamp 
when Jim fired at the lioness. With a 
roar that vibrated through all our nerves, 
she sprang into the air and then bounded 
away after the lion. Leaving Ena with 
the boys, we went cautiously forward, 
with the excited dogs straining on the 
leash. Within ten paces of the dead tusk- 
ers Jim ordered the release of the dogs, 
and with rifles ready he and I followed. 

The dogs took the blood spoor at 
once, but within twenty yards Venus 
returned and looked doubtfully at Jim, 
with her long tail between her legs. 
Brutus halted and growled. Only Bandit 
went forward with out-thrust brush. He 
was heading slowly and warily for a big 
mimosa bush, and ten paces from it he 
halted and growled. As my rifle butt 
came to my shoulder I looked through 
the sights at the broad head, flattened 
ears and half-open mouth of the lioness. 
When Bandit vanished from my line of 
fire, the lioness came from cover in a 
scrambling rush, and the heavy .450 bul- 
let took her in the chest. 


S she struggled convulsively to rise 
Jim’s rifle cracked beside me. The 
lion had flashed straight toward us as the 
lioness fell, and at the shot he turned a 
complete somersault. But he was up in 
an instant and in full charge, little more 
than thirty yards away. 
I slammed in another cartridge as Jim 
jerked out the empty 
shell, but before I could 
fire Brutus had leaped 
straight at the lion’s 


throat. As his armed 
paw struck the dog 
aside I saw Bandit 


tearing at his stomach, 
and with a terrific roar 
the beast whipped round 
. to destroy him also. 
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Bandit’s strategy helped us out of a tight 
corner.” 

Ena pointed out that the wild dog had 
been generous to Venus too, and said: 
“T think we clever humans make the mis- 
take of expecting too much, without due 
allowance for heredity and training. A 
dog accepts friends as they are—with- 
out criticism—and is himself the most 
loyal friend that man has on this earth. 
Perhaps that lesson is not the smallest 
of his services to us.” 


T was the end of the second month of 

our trip when we started to get our 
third elephant apiece, which our licences 
entitled us to. Venus’ pads were sore, 
but those of the wild dog seemed able 
to withstand any amount of travel. So 
Jim proposed to leave both dogs with 
Ena in camp, as he had decided that 
elephant trails were too strenuous for 
her. But after her adventure on the last 
hunt she would not hear of this, and in- 
sisted on our taking Bandit. To that fact 
Jim in all probability owed his life. 

It was very late in the afternoon when 
we came up with the small troop and 
killed the two best bulls. As they were 
in dense thorn-bush, we decided to go 
back a couple of miles and camp in some 
open forest, ready to chop out the tusks 
in the morning. During the night Bandit 
growled restlessly once or twice, but 
when we set out at dawn we had no 
thought of any adventure awaiting us. 

As we approached the scene of the kill 
the wild dog leaped up continually above 
the bush to get a view of something he 
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We found that the lions had got but 
little. Against that tough hide their teeth 
and claws had beer almost powerless, 
and only portions of the trunks and the 
pools of blood had rewarded their ef- 
forts. As one of the lions shot had car- 
ried a valuable black mane, we left the 
boys to chop out the tusks and with one 
native and Bandit started on the trail. 

A mile from the thorn-bush we en- 
tered open forest, and to prevent Bandit 
from yielding to a desire for speed Jim 
slipped a scarf through his collar. Giving 
the ends to the native, he told him to 
let go quickly at the word of command. 
The spoor on the right was that of a 
lioness, and from the dragging tracks it 
was evident that she was wounded in the 
hind quarters and was unlikely to go 
very far. So we told the boy to watch 
carefully on the right. 

We had gone about a mile farther 
when the native pointed out that the 
spoor of the lioness had turned to the 
right. Simultaneously, Bandit raised his 
hackles and stared with a low growl to- 
ward a clump of evergreens on that side. 
Then he made a quick bound that jerked 
the scarf from the boy’s hand, and 
darted toward the bush. 

Jim followed the dog, and I held to 
the spoor. But before I had taken two 
steps I heard a furious bark, and from 
the tail of my eye sensed a yellow head 
with flattened ears, rising with bared 
fangs from behind the bush. I really had 
no time to look at it, for at that moment 
a nerve-shaking roar sounded in front 
and the lion charged from behind a 
fallen log. His bristling 
black mane made him 
appear most terrifying, 
and his rush was obvi- 
ously determined. So I 
dwelt on my aim until 
he was very close, and 
then sent a_ bullet 
through throat and 
spine as he reared on 
his hind legs. I jumped 
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we fired together and, 
shot through brain and 
spine, the lion col- 
lapsed. 

When we picked up 
the dead Brutus, Bandit 
leaped up and licked 
his face. It seemed to 
me that for the first 
time Bandit regarded 
his old enemy as one 
of the pack, and that 
he realized the value 
of his gallant effort as well as we did. 

That afternoon when we turned back 
with the tusks and skins, Bandit went 
to the little mound beneath which 
Brutus lay, and howled. And when at 
Ena’s call he followed us, Jim said: “I 
could have sworn that wild devil had 
no affection for poor old Brutus! It 
strikes me that hunting has forged a 
bond between them, as it often does be- 
tween men. Anyhow, poor Brutus did his 
best today, although his methods were 
rather futile. There is no doubt that 
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could evidently smell, and uttered his 
bubbling growl of warning. When we 
were near enough to see the huge black 
mounds, two yellow forms rose from be- 
side them. Immediately afterward four 
others started to slink away, and we real- 
ized that six lions were within thirty 
yards. 

We both fired at the rearmost couple, 
and both fell to the shots. But before 
we could reload they had jumped up 
and followed the troop. Bandit would 
have followed, but Jim called him back. 


coming from my right. 


IM was clinging pre- 

cariously to the 
branch of a small tree, 
the native was up a 
taller tree farther away, 
and the lioness was 
striking at an elusive 
Bandit who tore at her 
flanks whenever she 
moved and was always 
just a little out of 
range when she struck. My bullet bored 
shoulders and heart as she lay, and with 
a strangled snarl she rolled over and 
lay kicking convulsively. 

It seemed that the native had jumped 
for a tree as soon as she appeared, and 
despite Bandit’s attacks she had come 
for Jim so determinedly that he also 
had jumped for a handy tree, since she 
was so close that there would be no time 
for a second shot. Fortunately, her dis- 
abled condition prevented her moving 
quickly, and (Continued on page 64) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


A Lake of the Woods 


LMOST every year a muskalonge 

is caught that smashes the 

[ \ world’s record. The only excep- 
tions in recent years have been 

1930 and 1933. In 1929 a new record was 
established by a fish weighing 5334 
pounds; in 1931, a 56) 2-pounder was 
taken; and in 1932, a 58'4-pounder. 
Last year a muskie weighing 46 pounds 
6 ounces was the heaviest entered in the 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contest. 

The story of these world’s-record 
muskalonge was told in the April, 1933, 
issue. At that time I made this state- 
ment: “Doesn’t it make you glow all 
over to know that there are such big 
muskies swimming around, somewhere, 
in this day and age?” Of course, it does! 
But I’ve been wondering since if there is 
perhaps another—and less pleasant— 
side to the picture. It might be worth 
thinking about, anyway. 

Frankly, the muskie is the only fresh- 
water game fish about whose future I’m 
genuinely concerned. In the first place, 
there is no denying the fact that the 
number of muskalonge to be caught on 
this continent today is less than it was 
forty or fifty years ago. The range of the 
fish, too, I believe, has become more re- 
stricted. For example, the St. Lawrence 
River, especially in the vicinity of the 
Thousand Islands, was a muskie-fisher- 
man’s paradise during the latter part of 
the last century and the beginning of 
this one. The early American books on 
angling are replete with stories of the 
magnificent catches made in those waters. 
Comparatively speaking, this area is 
now practically fished out. Of course, 
muskalonge are still caught there, but 
they are far from plentiful. 

There is still some good muskie fishing 
to be had in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
but the sport is not to be compared with 
that of years ago. Lakes that produced 
scores of fine fish in a season now, in 
many instances, show catches of only a 
dozen or so. Other lakes that were for- 
merly considered good are apparently 
cleaned out. 

At the present time, Lake of the 
Woods in western Ontario is the only 
heavily-fished water in North America in 
which muskalonge are at all plentiful— 
and even here there has been a decided 
falling off in the number of fish caught 
during the last few years. 

Of course, I know, and so do many of 
you, that there are some comparatively 
small lakes scattered about here and 
there, not only in Ontario but elsewhere, 
in which muskalonge are still plentiful. 
In fact, I would not be greatly surprised 
if there were some lakes to the north of 
Lake of the Woods that have never been 
fished and are teeming with muskies. The 
point is, however, that Lake of the 
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By SETH BRIGGS 


Woods is the only large area that we 
know about in which muskies are found 
in anything remotely resembling their 
former numbers—and one in which they 
are apparently making their last stand. 
May the red gods forbid! 

“Yes,” you may say, “but you only 
told us a few minutes ago that three new 
world’s records have been established by 
Lake of the Woods muskalonge since 
1929. Does that sound as though those 
waters were being fished out?” Offhand, 
perhaps it doesn’t—but then again it 
might mean exactly that. And _ here’s 
why: 

The early angling writers told of 
muskies which were supposed to have 
weighed sixty, seventy, eighty or even a 
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W. E. pws and his 44-pound muskie that 


won Second Prize 





hundred pounds, but such statements 
were then, and are now, unauthenticated. 
The authors themselves stated frankly 
that these stories were rumors—asser- 
tions based on hearsay or on what some 
other fellow had written. The important 
fact is that the largest muskies caught by 
anglers of four or five decades ago—ac- 
cording to their own PO oa ag 
from thirty to forty pounds. Now and 
then a fish weighing over four pounds 
was caught, but they were rare—and there 
are apparently few authentic records of 
fish weighing fifty pounds or more. 





This little g aT 41 pounds 6 
ounces—won Third Prize 


Now, get this! Since 1924, only one of 
the muskalonge which won prizes in the 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contests 
weighed under 40 pounds. Quite a few 
weighed 50 pounds or over. In 1924, the 
first-prize fish weighed exactly 40 pounds. 


T seems to me that all of this might 
mean that it is principally the adult 

or breeding stock which is being caught 
today. In proportion, the young fish are 
not so plentiful as they used to be— 
simply because they are not being hatch- 
ed. If such is really the case, it is easy 
enough to see what is going to happen 
in another decade or so. 

The only bright spot on the horizon is 
that we are commencing to learn some- 
thing about the artificial propagation of 
muskalonge. A few years ago we were 
pretty much up against a blank wall in 
this respect. Now things look more hope- 
ful; and if the fish culturists do find out 
how to rear these fish successfully and in 
quantity, part of our problem will be 
solved. I say “part,” because one can 
not just dump a lot of muskalonge into 
any old waters and expect them to thrive. 
Not by a jugful! Only very few waters, 
comparatively speaking, are suited to 
these fish; and when it comes to knowing 
just what factors make some waters satis- 
factory and others not, we are still play- 
ing that old game of trying to pin the 
tail on the donkey. 

In the mean- (Continued on page 79) 
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TESTS PROVE THEORIES 


= RACTICAL game - demonstration 

projects are just as essential now as 

were agricultural experiment sta- 

tions twenty-five years ago,” warn- 
ed the writer in an address to the 28th 
Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners which was held at 
Montreal last September. 

“We might just as well try to produce 
in hothouses enough farm crops to feed 
the people of the world 
as to hope to supply good 
shooting and goc od fishing 
for the masses through 
the game-farm and fish- 
hatchery method alone. 
We must stop spending 
so much of our funds on 
‘wild-life hothouses’ 
while we allow millions 
of productive acres in 
this country to go un- 
managed and neglected.” 

We need game farms 
and fish hatcheries, and 
plenty of them, but we 
seem to have depended 
too much upon artificial 
game production to sup- 
ply targets for the seven 
millions of hunters who 
go afield, and not enough 
upon game management. 

On one experimental 
project of 960 acres in 
Arkansas the bob-white 
quail population was in- 
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\s further proof that these elusive birds 
may be produced in captivity, he and his 
assistants reared to maturity more than 


250 young ruffed grouse this year. 
It was my privilege to visit this farm in 
September. 


What a thrill it was to see 





Association 


with the birds is the remarkable gain in 
weight, birds of the first year nec Be up 
to one pound and twelve ounces during the 
first week in September, the average 
weight being better than that of wild 
grouse a month later. 

“Though the problem of how to raise 
grouse seems to be well on its way to 
solution,” says Dr. Bump, “it does not 
mean that we can produce grouse in large 
numbers, since the securing of a large 
number of fertile eggs per breeding fe- 
male seems an even more difficult nut to 
crack, Considerable dif- 
ficulty has been experi- 
enced in finding compat- 
ible males and females. 
The breeding cycle in 
the male also is apt to 
be so short that consid- 
erable difficulty in se- 
curing fertile eggs may 
result. 

“All eggs at the farm 
this year were hatched in 
pedigree baskets and ¢ 
record of the line of _ 
scent of each bird there- 
by definitely maintained.” 


EDUCATION PAYS 
DUC: ATION  con- 


cerning the activi- 
ties of conservation or- 
ganizations pays. Too 
often, local groups fail 
to tell the public what 
they are doing. 
The Fredericton 
Branch of the New 


creased from about 6 ; h 
birds to more than 200 Brunswick Fish and 
birds now by simple Game Protective Asso- 


management of the en- 
vironment — making the 
area attractive to quail 
On another area of 1,485 acres bob-whites 
were increased from 90 birds at the be- 
ginning of 1932 to more than 255 quail 
at the end of the second summer. 

Another even more striking example is 
what one individual has done in Virginia. 
There Willie Craig took over 3,000 acres 
seven years ago with only one known 
covey of bob-whites on the entire tract. 
He began practicing intensive game man- 
agement, and now it is not unusual to find 
thirty or more coveys of quail in a day 
on the same area. He and his employees 
located sixty-six coveys of birds one day 
last year. 

Like results were obtained elsewhere 
when sound management was applied. 
Each demonstration project helps to 
spread the movement. If you want to 
undertake such an experiment, a on rf 
can Game Association, Washington, D. 
will gladly aid you. 


BUMP SUCCEEDS AGAIN 


HE whole country has been watch- 

ing New York's ruffed grouse experi- 
ments with awe and admiration, and Dr. 
Gardiner Bump’s fame is _ spreading 
throughout the land. Doctor Bump, one of 
Dr. A. A. Allen’s understudies at Cornell 
University, has been operating the experi 
mental grouse farm for the New York 
Conservation Department for two years. 
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Section of the exhibit of the New Brunswick Fish and Game 


Association at Fredericton 


and to handle those fine, healthy birds! 
Mr. Bump says that when released they 
quickly become very wary and revert to 
the wild for good. 

Throwing preconceived notions to the 
wind, these grouse were raised on a 
straight diet of hard-boiled egg and wet 
mash for the first two weeks, and on a 
specially prepared dry mash, grain and 
lettuce thereafter. Harking back to the 
days when it was supposed that grouse 
had to be fed on curded milk and some 
animal food, such as ant eggs, bee larvae 
or maggots, the remarkable fact is that 
not a single case of poor feathering oc- 
curred in the whole lot of birds this year. 

Further evidence that the food agreed 


Grouse on the New York Game Farm 





ciation, an organization 
operating in the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick 
for the protection of fish and game and 
the improvement of hunting and _ fishing 
conditions, this year sponsored a big edu- 
cational exhibit at the Fredericton Exhibi- 
tion. Through the courtesy of the New 
Brunswick Bureau of Information, photos 
have been supplied showing this very at- 
tractive exhibit, which among other things 
included live moose, live deer, black bears, 
ducks, geese, woodcock, the various species 
of pheasants, fur-bearers, Atlantic salmon, 
trout and other species. A forest setting, 
supplemented by mounted specimens, made 
a very attractive exhibit. 

It is quite a feat to corral and display 
live animals such as adult moose, deer and 
bear, but it pays. Thousands of people 
visited the exhibit daily, and D. W. 

Griffiths, director of the New Brunswick 
Sureau of Information, states that it 
helped tremendously to make the people of 
that province “game and fish conscious.” 

Incidentally, the New Brunswick Asso- 
ciation maintained a booth in the hall and 
added many new members to its rolls dur- 
ing the exhibit. 


SEATTLE RAISING TROUT 


HE city of Seattle, Washington, has 
decided to join the ranks of other 
progressive cities which use their park 
and other municipal waters intelligently 
for the benefit of the anglers, Sportsmen 
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DEVELOPMENTS »««# 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


of that vicinity got together, under the 
name of the Outdoor Sports Council, and 
sold the idea of building ten trout-rearing 
ponds on the easterly shore of Seward 
Park to the city fathers. Then, in con- 
junction with support from the park de- 
partment, they raised the funds for the 
undertaking. The completed rearing ponds 
will have a capacity of one million six-inch 
trout annually. State and Federal fisheries 
officials are cooperating to assure the suc- 
cess of this fine undertaking. 

Every city should put its waters to 
work. There is no sense in allowing them 
to lie idle. Fish-rearing ponds always add 
interest to any public park. 


IOWA AGAIN HUNTS QUAIL 


OB-WHITE quail hunting stopped in 

Iowa in 1917, and until last year there 

had been no open season. Then an open 

season was declared on managed areas, 

and this fall an open season was again 
provided. 

Quail did not increase under complete 
protection in Iowa because no one took 
any interest in the birds. By launching an 
intensive management program on good 
quail areas, the birds were increased sufh- 
ciently to allow managed shooting. 

The shooting last year was carefully 
supervised by state officers. The open 
acreage was 24,252 acres, made up of 
fourteen separate units. A total of 541 
hunters enjoyed the sport during a total 
period of 98 hunting days. About 799 
coveys, aggregating 11,145 birds, were 
located and flushed. Of these, only 1,396 
birds were bagged. Some 386 birds were 
shot down and lost. This makes a total 
kill of about 1,782 birds, less than 15 per 
cent of the known population. 

The quota of birds to be removed was 
decided after a careful check of each area 
It has been decided in Iowa that taking 
this surplus does not injure the future 
supply at all, and that the remaining stock 
goes through the winter in better con- 
dition than before controlled hunting was 
permitted. 

Hunters desiring to pursue quail on 
Iowa’s managed areas must arrange with 
the farmers residing on the land for a per- 
mit, and report at the end of each day 
the results of the trip. The daily bag is 
six quail, with a possession limit of twelve. 
The season this year was October 15 to 
November 15, with shooting on no two 
consecutive days, but the results were not 
available when this item was written. 


POLLUTION KILLED FISHING 
a HE upper Potomac River used to be 
one of the best small-mouth black- 
bass fishing streams in the United States,” 
said Henry P. Bridges, Secretary-Trea- 
a of the famous Woodmont Rod and 
Gun Club in western Maryland in an in- 
terview recently. “But now it is barren, 
due to pollution. 

“Industrial plants polluting the river 
have all repeatedly promised to take 
remedial action, but their promises to the 
state officials have so far been empty 
gestures. We will never again have good 
bass fishing in this famous old river until 
pollution is eliminated,” he predicted. 

There are hundreds of formerly fine 





21st AMERICAN 
GAME CONFERENCE 


HE 21st Annual American 

Game Conference will be held 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, January 21, 22 and 23, 1935. 

The Chairman, Hoyes Lloyd, 
Supervisor of Wildlife Protection 
for the Dominion of Canada, and 
his fellow officers are planning a 
real international conclave on the 
paramount wildlife problems of 
North America. 

Come and help make this open- 
forum wildlife conference a big 
success. Check off the dates right 
now. Everybody welcome. 











fishing streams in the United States and 
Canada which must be cleaned up. Prob- 
ably the new Pollution Study Committee 
of the American Fisheries Society can 
find a way out, but in the meantime every 
organized group interested in clean 
streams to protect public health and recre- 
ational values must keep up a running 
battle to stop this uncivilized practice of 
dumping all wastes into public waters. 


MISSOURI MAKING SURVEY 


FEW years ago, Professor Aldo 
Leopold made a game survey of the 
North-Central States, including Missouri, 
which was later published in book form by 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute. Recently the 
state of Missouri decided to make a more 
comprehensive survey of its wildlife re- 
sources. The University of Missouri and 
the Game and Fish Department, in cooper- 
ation with Federal agencies, employed Dr. 
Rudolf Bennitt and’ W. O. Nagel of the 
University staff to undertake the work. 
The plan contemplates a complete census 
of the game and fur-bearers now in the 
state, with the distribution and living con- 
ditions of each species at the present time, 
so as to learn as much as possible of the 


factors that led up to the situation which 
now prevails. Following this survey, res- 
toration programs are to be undertaken. 

Preliminary surveys showed a decrease 
of quail in the counties north of the Mis- 
souri River of about 15 to 20 per cent, due 
in part to the drought of the past summer. 
Extensive winter feeding is imperative if 
the breeding stock is to be saved there, 
the investigators report. 

A 25 per cent decrease in rabbits was 
found in the same northern Missouri 
counties, while doves were found to be 
25 to 50 per cent above normal. 


ANOTHER STATE ACTS 


ORTH CAROLINA is the latest 

state to take “the bear by the tail” 
and stop the sale of fresh-water black bass, 
no matter where taken. 

J. D. Chalk, Commissioner of the 
Division of Game and Inland Fisheries, 
advises that a ruling of the Board of Con- 
servation and Development late in July 
prohibits the sale of black bass no matter 
where caught, and also stops the sale of 
bream and crappie throughout the state. 
This is fine work! It takes courage to stop 
practices which have been years in the 
making. 

According to Talbott Denmead, in 
charge of the Black Bass and Anglers Di- 
vision, United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
in 1931 there were 26 states which prohibi- 
ted the sale of black bass regardless of 
where caught. North Carolina's action now 
makes a total of 34 states, a gain of eight 
states. Also, three of the largest cities in 
Maryland have prohibited the sale of black 
bass. 

In 1931, Pennsylvania closed its doors 
to the sale of bass; in 1933, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, West Vir- 
ginia and the cities of Baltimore, Hagers- 
town and Cumberland in Maryland took 
like action; and in 1934, Massachusetts 
and North Carolina followed suit. 

The remaining states should take action 
at the coming sessions of their legislatures. 
There is no longer any excuse whatever 
for selling black bass over the market 
stall. They bring far more money into a 
community “on the hoof.” 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


| Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 


| tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD & 

| STREAM.” 

Combination Price 

Membership in American Game Assn. 

Subscription to AMERICAN GAME. vee $3.00 
FIELD & STREAM 


“Field & Stream” and wish to renew | 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax; $1.00 for foreign postage | 


Date i ; Address eau | 














bird known as “partridge” 
(known as “partridge” 


“introduced pheasant” 


includes hare; 
includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse 
in the South), and all other members of the family ex- 
is restricted to Old World pheas- 


“quail,” 


Open Seasons for Game, 1934-35 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for 
a fixed period, the date terminating the close season is given. The term “rabbit” 
in the South; “grouse” 
in the North and “pheasant” 
cept prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; 


the 


ants. PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in 
States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRD SEASONS 


UNITED STATES 












































: DUCK, GOOSE, "BRAN T, COOT, WILSON’S SNIPE | WOODCOCK RAIL, | DOVE BAND-TAILED 
STATE _ OR JACKSNIPE c GALLINULE | PIGEON 
| | 

\labam Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | { Fi pers a 

Alaska Sat., Sun., Mon. from Sept. 1-Nov. 5 | Sept. 1—Nov. 30 eekms 

Arizona |} Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6-Jan. 13 | er | Sept. 1—Dec. 15 Dec. 1—Dee. 15 

Arkansas | Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 6—Dec. 15 | Nov. 15—Dec. i5 | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 ‘ 

California | Sat. and Sun, from Oct. 20-Dec. 30 | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Sept. 30 Dec. 1-Dec. 15 

Colorado Mon. and Tues., Uct. 1 and 2, and Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6—Jan. 6 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | No open season 
} Connecticut Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18-Dec. 22 | Oct. 20-Nov. 19. Sept. 1-Nov. 30. . | No open season 
| Delaware Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 25-Dec. 29 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | naa ee bs 
| Florida Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Nov. 22-Jan. 11 No open season Sept. 1—-Nov. 30.. | Nov. 20-Jan. 31t 
Georgia Thur Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12 | Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. I-Nov. 30, Ps Kaa song 3. 
| Idahe Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6—Jan. 13 .| bas Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-—Dec. 15 
| Illinois Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 6-Jan. 13 | No open season Sept. 1—-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
| Indiana Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4—Dec. 8 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 
} lowa Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 10-Nov. 18 } No open season Sept. 16—-Nov. 30. | No open season 
| Kansas Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 11-—Dec. 15 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | Sept. 1-Oct. 15 
| Kentucky Fri., Sat., Sun. from Nov. 2-Jan. 6 | Nov. 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30. . Sept. 1—Dec. 15 
| Louisiana Fri., Sat.. Sun. from Nov. 2—Jan. 6 ‘7 Dec. 1—Dec. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 } Nov. 2—Jan. 31 
Maine Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4—Dec. 8 | Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 | No open season 
| Maryland Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1- Nov. 30. } ao oe pA 
Massachusetts Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18—Dec. 22 Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Oct. 4—Nov. 2. No open season | 
| Michigan Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3—Nov. 11 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Oct. 1-Nov. 30. No open season | 
Minnesota Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3-Nov. 11 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season | 

Mississippi | Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 6-Dec. 15 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. Nov. 30... | | Seo® 1-Sent. 30 

~ ’ ‘ ahs Sa oh 4 alee c sae ; * | | Nov. 20-Jan. 31 

Missouri Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 19—-Dec. 23 . | Nov. 10-Dec. 10 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
| Montana Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 5—Dec. 9 - “ea Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | No open season 

Nebraska Selid Month from Oct. 16-Nov. 14 | No open season Oct. 1-Nov. 30. } No open season 

Nevada | Mon. and Tues., Oct. 1 and 2, and Sat. and Sun. from Oct. | | 

| Jan. 6 f asccese Sept. 1—-Nov. 30 Sept. 1—Dec. 15 
| New Hampshire | Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 5—-Dec. 9 | Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season | 

New Jersey | Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18—Dec. 22 Oct. 15—Nov. 14. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 

New Mexico | Sat. and Sun. from Oct. 13-Jan. 13 } Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Nov. 1-Nov. 15 

New York | Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4-Dec. 8 { N—Oce. Bae om eee ak 6 No open season 

| | ( Thurs., Fri., Sat 
Long Island rhurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 25-—Dec. 29 - Oct. 15-—Nov. 14 | jr ti 25- | No open season | 
} Dec. 29 5 | 

North Carolina Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12 a Dec. 1-—Dec. 31 | Sept. 1-Nov. 30. { ao code. ~ 3 

North Dakota | Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3-Nov. 11 No open season No open season No open season 

Ohio } Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 4—Dec. 8 | Oct. 15—Nov. 14 Nov. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 

Oklahoma Sat., Sun., Mon. from Oct. 20-De +4 | Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 | 

Oregon Fri.. Sat., Sun. from Oct. 19—-Dec | ° eeu | Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | No open season Oct. 16-Oct. 30 

Pennsylvania lhurs., Fri., Sat. from Oct. 18—Dec. 22 | Oct. 15—Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 | No open season 

Rhode Island Fri., Sat., Sun. from Nov. 2—Jan. 6 } Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 ‘| No open season 

South Carolina Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8—Jan. 12 Dec. 1-—Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 roreeng ote ae 

South Dakota Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 5—Dec. 9 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 

Pennessee Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8-Jan. 12 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 15—Dec. 15 

—Se ? 

Texas | Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 26—Dec. 30 No cpen season Sept. 1-Oct. 31 -|{ ig a 

Utah | Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 12—Dec. 16 o« ‘ | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 | No open season | 

Vermont Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 5—Diec. 9 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ss No open season : 

Virginia Thurs., Fri., Sat. from Nov. 8Jan. 12 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | Sept. 1-Dec. 15 | | 
| Washington Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 19-Dec. 23 ere Oct. 1-Nov. 30 } No open season Oct. 16-Oct. 30... | 
| West Virginia... | Solid Month from Nov. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 15—Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. | No open season 
| | | ( Wed.,Thurs., Fri., | 

Wisconsin Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3—Nov. 11 Sept. 23-—Oct. 22 Sat., Sun. from No open season re 

| Oct. 3-Nov. 11. 
Wyoming Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. from Oct. 3-Nov. 11 Sept. 16—-Nov. 30 No open season 
CANADA 
WILSON’S 
vaca DUCK, GOOSE, | y OC RAIL, SNIP : 
PROVINCES BRANT, COOT | WOODCOCK |  GartiNULE | SNIRE, (JACK 
Alberta Sept. 1-Nov. 14t Sept. 1-Nov. 14f Sept. 1-Nov. l4t 

British Columbia § Kast § Sept. 15-Dec. 31.. Sept. 15—Dec. 31 

pitnteneeeat i 1 Oct. 13-Jan. 29 P | (Oct. 13-Jan. 29. | 

Manitoba Sept. 15—Nov. 3vt | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 | Sept. 15-Nov. 30. | 

New Brunswick Sept. 15—Dec. 31f Uct. 1-Nov. 3Ut Sept. 15-—Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Nov. 30T 
Northwest Territori | Sept. 1-Dec. 14 es Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1—Dec. 14 
| Nova Scotia Oct. 1-Jan. 15t Oct. 1-Nov. 3U.... | Oct. 1-Jan. 15t Oct. 1-Nov. 30T 
| Ontario Sept. 15-Dec. 15t.. | Sept. 15—Nov. 3U.. | Sept. 1-Dec. 15t Sept. 15-Dee. 15t 
| Prince Edward Island Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 15-Nov. 30.. | Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 15—Nov. 30 

Quebec Sept. 1-Dec. 15 . | Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 

Saskatchewa Sept. 15—Nov. 14t.. Sid Sept. 15—Nov. 14f 

Yukon Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1-—Dec. 14 





Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds, 

is closed on wood duck, ruddy duc buttiehead, swans, snow geese and 

brant in Atlantic Coast States, Ross’ geese, bobolink (reedbird), 
klet, a crane, fulmar, gannet, grebe, guillemot, gull, 

jaeger, loon, murre, petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, and all 

(except Wiis n’s snipe or jacksnipe and woodcock) in the 


Daily Bag Limits—Ducks: 
of the following species 
teal, cinnamon teal, shoveller, and gadwall; 
limit, 8. Rails and gallinules (except sora and coot): 


the season 


shorebirds 
United 


possession limit, 





States. 








—— 
t Local exceptions. 
Migratory game birds may be taken each day from sunrise to 


sunset during the open seasons prescribed except that a permit which can 
be secured from the Biological Survey is required to shoot waterfowl 
on baited os and that no shooting shall be permitted on such prem- 


ises after 3:00 P. 


M. A Federal waterfowl hunting stamp costing $1°(for 
sale at post offices) must be secured before hunting wild ducks or geese. 





Dove: 


12 in the aggregate of all kinds, but not more than 5 of any one, or more than 5 in the aggregate, 
eider duck, canvasback, redhead, greater scaup, lesser scaup, ringneck, blue-wing teal, green- wing 
24. Geese and brant: 4 in the aggregate of all kinds; possession 
25 in the aggregate of all kinds, but not more than 15 of any one species. 


Sora: 25. Coot: 25. Wilson’s snipe or jacksnipe: 20. Woodcock, 4; possession limit, 18. Band-tuiled pigeons: 10. 
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The .270 On Moose 


By Bob Nichols 


O bust, or not to bust—this is a 

question that ought to be very 

definitely settled before any hunter 

gives way to the temptation to use 
a light, fast-travelling rifle bullet on big 
game. 

For a long time I have been openly and 
somewhat violently opposed to the use of 
small-bore, high-velocity bullets on any 
game larger than coyote. But down in my 
innards, I have always 
had that sneaking yearn- 
ing to give the .270 a 
try-out against deer or 
larger game. 

However—always at 
the last moment I have 
backed out, and placed 
my bets on the old re- 
liable .30 calibre—either 
the .30-30 in our eastern 
deer shooting, or the 
30-06 which is better 
adapted to longer range 
shooting, in other parts 
of the country. 

When I made my 
break to the Thorofare 
country in Wyoming 
early in October, how- 
ever, I gritted my teeth, 
gave my forebodings a 
kick in the pants, and 
boarded the sleeper at 
Grand Central preced- 
ed by a red-cap carry- 
ing three rifles: a 30 
Remington in the .30-06 
calibre, a Springfield— 
and a .270 Winchester. 

Just at the moment I 
was boarding that train, may I add, Fate 
whispered into the ear of a little bay 
pony named Spot, who at that moment 
was grazing placidly in the lush pastures 
along the Shoshone River in Wyoming. 
And right at that instant too, it was de- 
cided between Fate and Spot that I should 
continue to remain in the dark as far as 
personal experience is concerned, as to 
whether the .270 bullet is a fit and proper 
missile to use on big game—or whether it 
isn't. For, exactly seven days later almost 
to the hour, Spot took a tumble with me 
astride, on an old and little-used trail 
heavily blocked by down-timber in the 
majestic Teton National Forest. The little 
horse made his one and only misstep— 
went down backwards just far enough to 
smack the butt of my .270 Winchester 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammuni- 
tion, and their use. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











into the solid bole of a spruce tree, and 
splintered the rifle stock at the grip. 

It seemed to me that following the cus- 
tom of the country and having the rifle 
scabbarded, butt to the rear, under my leg, 
was the best and safest way to carry a 





Antlered monarch of the Yellowstone Pastures dropped in his tracks by a 
single shot from the .270 with 130-grain open-point expanding bullet 


gun on the heaviiy timbered trails we 
were travelling. Spot’s half-tumble to the 
rear was the only possible kind of a mis- 
hap that could have resulted in a broken 
gun stock. But as I say, Fate and Spot 
apparently got together and had this all 
figured out long before I rolled into the 
Valley Ranch that mellow October after- 
noon at the beginning of the hunt. 

Even yet I am not “prepared to say that 
I have confidence in the judgment of the 
man who swears by the light, high-velocity 
bullet in heavy timber or brush, where 
the shooting is bound to be done at short 
or intermediate range. But there is a real 
excuse, it seems to me, for using the 
high-velocity missile, with its flat. tra- 
jectory, out in that high Wyoming or 
similar country—where the air is as thin 





as a New Deal dime—and where it is 
the easiest thing in the world to mistake 
300-yard range for less than 200. But a 
horse’s fall decided the matter for me. 
And from there on I depended on my two 
.30-calibre rifles—one of which was tar- 
geted for the 180-grain bullet at 200 yards, 
and the other for the 220-grain bullet at 
the same range. 

I now introduce to you Jack Tevebaugh, 
one of Uncle Sam's rangers in the Teton 
National Forest, a slow- -spoken gentle- 
man-roughneck and one of the most con- 
vincing performers with the .45  single- 
action Colt that it has been my pleasure 
to behold in many a 
day. Incidentally, when 
I call Jack Tevebaugh 
a roughneck, don’t get 
me wrong. In western 
mountain parlance 
“roughneck” simply de- 
notes a native son of the 
mountains (as distin- 
guished from the eastern- 
er, who is not inappro- 
priately called “dude”) 
and the appellation has 
nothing whatever = in 
common with our Atlan- 
tic seaboard version of 
“roughneck.” 


ROVIDENCE sent 

Jack Tevebaugh in- 
to camp just the day 
after my horse relegated 
my .270 gunstock to the 
kindling pile. And here’s 
why. Underneath his 
leg, tucked away in its 
scabbard, telescope and 
all, was nothing less 
than a .270 carbine that 
had seen more than two 
years of service on 
everything from coyotes up to bull moose. 
Its owner had had the rear sight remov ed 
and had a low-mounted Zeiss Zeilklein 24%4- 
power ’scope set in a Redfield mount with 
altered bolt-handle. 

Take it from me, the information I got 
(and am passing on herewith) from Jack 
Tev ebaugh, relative to the effectiveness of 
the .270 on big game, is practically as 
good as first-hand knowledge gained from 
personal experience. At least that’s the 
way I feel about it. If you could meet 
Tevebaugh you would know what I mean. 
Of course I admit I never will be entirely 
satisfied until I try out the .270 on my 
own head of game. But just the same, 
Tevebaugh is the kind you can take his 
say-so and lay it on the Bible, and the 
Good Book won't bend or fall apart. 
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E. G. Hardesty of 







Helena, Mont. 
who broke a record 
of nine years’ stand- 
ing in winning the 
U.S. R.A. National 
Indoor Champion- 
ship Match “N”, 
with 489x500. 
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_- in 1934, as for many years past, the 
world’s best shooting has been done with the 
World’s Champion Ammunition—Western! 
Western’s Victory Record for 1934 again proves 
the super-accuracy and absolute dependability of 
Western ammunition. In high power and small- 
bore, pistol and shotgun competition, Western 
again was pre-eminent. Following are just a few 
of the major national matches of the year, won 
with Western: 


N. R. A. Grand Aggregate and President’s Match 
—won by Paul Cockien, U. S. Coast Guard. 
Scores: 634 and 146 respectively. The latter is 
only one point under the record. E. C. Jones, 
U. S. Coast Guard tied the 5-year record of 147, 
shooting Western in a regional President’s match. 


N. R. A. Member’s Match—won by Set. B. T. 
Gilmore, Wash. N. G. Score—50. And for the 
11th successive year the Wash. National Guard 
Rifle Team won the N. G. Division of the Herrick 
Trophy Match, scoring 1690. 

A new national outdoor pistol record of 285 was 
established with Western by W. M. Stonesifer, 
Los Angeles Police, in winning the N. R. A. In- 
dividual Pistol Championship. 


Western Cartridge Company, 
Dept.A-22,East Alton, Illinois. 
Send your free literature describing 
the type of Western ammunition 
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ABOVE...Sgt. H. 
T.Gilmore, winner 
of the National 
Rifle Association 
Member’s Match 
with his score of 
50 (8 v’s) fired at 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 
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UPPER RIGHT... E. C. Jones, U. S. 
Coast Guard, who tied the 5-yearrecord 
in the President’s Match atthe Quantico 
Regional Matches. 


ABOVE .. . Paul Goulden, U. S. Coast 
Guard, winner of the President’s Match 
and N.R. A. Grand Aggregate for 1934. 





A national pistol record that stood for nine years 
was broken with Western Super-Match .22 L. R. 
cartridges, by E. G. Hardesty of Helena, Mont., 
scoring 489 out of a possible 500 in winning the 
U. S.R. A. National Indoor Championship, 
Match “N”. 


In shotgun competition, at the 1934 Grand 
American Handicap, Joe F. Hiestand, Hillsboro, 
O., won High-Over-All breaking 878 out of 900. 
Karl Maust of Michigan broke 240 straight to win 
“High Run honors. K. K. Nielsen of Essex, Conn. 
won the High Individual event at the Great Eastern 
Skeet Tournament, Lordship, Conn., shooting 
Western Xpert Skeet loads. 


You can obtain results like these, in proportion to 
your shooting skill, if you shoot Western. Let our 
staff of experts assist you with your shooting prob- 
lems, whether high power, small-bore, pistol or 
shotgun. Our experts are here to serve you willing- 
ly, eagerly, without charge. Just Write. Mail the 
Coupon hoe free literature describing Western, 
World’s Champion Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. A-22— East Alton, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Calif. 
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Like most other hunters, riflemen as 
well as shotgun shooters, Jack Tevebaugh 
has one pet shell that he swears by. But 
because I know the nature of the man, 
and because his experience has been so 
well-rounded and is so convincing, I feel 
his opinion is worth while to pass on to 
the readers of this Department. Moreover, 
I would like to hear from other big game 
hunters who, through their own personal 
experience, may be able to check with 
Tevebaugh on the following data. 

Tevebaugh’s pet shell happens to be the 
Western with the 130-grain open- point ex- 
panding bullet. Can you imagine the 130- 
grain missile from the .270 holding to- 
gether after striking a bull moose—so 
that a generous part of the bullet holds 
together sufficiently to go almost com- 
pletely through at the shoulder? It is his 
experience, says Tevebaugh, that not one 
of the other .270 bullets put out by the 
various loading companies will hold up in 
this manner. Of these latter he says, “ 
have had them mushroom before they get 
through the hide, on such animals as 
moose and elk with a heavy coat of hair.’ 

Naturally. That is exactly what I have 
always been afraid of. And yet, here's a 
claim backed by reliable experience that 
at least one loading company’s 130-grain 
.270 bullet does hold together on big 
game with heavy coats of hair. 

Immediately I leaped to the conclusion 
that the jacket on the Western bullet must 
be heavier so as to hold the missile to- 
gether. And like most conclusion jumpers, 
] subsequently find that I am entirely 
wrong on this point. Here’s how— 

Since returning from Wyoming, I have 
taken the matter up with the ballistic de- 
partment of Western Cartridge Company, 
and here’s what they have to say: 

“The jacket on our 130-grain open-point 
expanding bullet measures .027 at '%-inch 
from the base, .018 at %-inch from the 
nose, and the bottom of the jacket measures 
033. Our Engineering Department records 
show that the jacket of the competitive 
130-grain bullet you mention measures 


034 at %-inch from the base, .028 at 
1g-inch from the nose, and .052 at the bot- 
tom 


“We believe that the tapering of the 
jacket, plus the construction of the cavity 
in the nose, is responsible for the per- 
formance of our open-point bullet. To in- 
sure uniformity of performance we apply 
the cannelure just below the nose which 
assists in blowing off the point from in- 
ternal pressure. 

“We are rather of the opinion, too, that 
the difference at the nose of this com- 
petitive bullet causes the jacket to break 
instead of curling up and rolling back 
as it should. If the jacket breaks, you 
of course lose considerable penetration 
through disintegration. 


BULLET that goes all to pieces is 
not worth a-whoop, and a thick 
jacketed bullet, particularly if it has a hard 
core, will go to pieces quicker than one 
with a thin jacket—providing, of course, 
that the jacket is not too thin. All of these 
things must be worked out separately and 
individually for calibre, weight, velocity, 
and amount of exposure on the nose.” 
And there you are, take it or leave it. 
In spilling all of this, I realize that I 
may be treading on somebody’s toes. But 
if the foregoing is fact, and if there is 
something i the construction of the 130- 
grain Western .270 bullet that keeps it 
from going to pieces on impact, then we 
all ought to know about it. Loading com- 
panies as well as riflemen-hunters can 
profit by the knowledge. 


I personally never will feel entirely 
satished until I know one way or the 
other—through personal experience— 


Fru ld & 


whether the .270 is really a practical bul- 
let for use on big game. One can't deny 
that the .270’s high velocity and flat tra- 
jectory make a great appeal—especially 
out in high mountain country, where the 


atmosphere is thin and clear, and where 
mistakes caused by under-estimating range 





Jack Tevebaugh with his .270 and his 
great old b’ar-dog Bob. Ten men dropped 
in at his cabin the afternoon this pic- 
ture was snapped. “Shucks,” said Jack, 
“more company than I had in two years— 
wish I could save some for winter.” 


are the rule rather than the exception. 

If making the 130-grain .270 bullet hold 
together on big game is feasible at great- 
er than 3,000 foot-seconds muzzle velocity 
—and if it can be done by paying particu- 
lar attention to the design of core as well 
as jacket of the bullet—then let’s get some- 
where with it. Because, unquestionably, 
for long-range shooting, the .270 load 
makes one of the sweetest cartridges one 
could wish for. 

I see no reason for increasing the bullet 
weight in the .270 (which Western has 
also done) thereby robbing this cartridge 
of its fine, flat-shooting quality—which is 
the chief recommendation for its use in 
the first place. 

To bust, or not to bust—this is the ques- 
tion as far as the medium-light, high- 
velocity bullet is concerned. If she busts 
too quickly on impact, she’s out. And 
that’s an end to that. 

Perhaps you have had an experience 
that will match—or possibly discount— 
Jack Tevebaugh’s experience. If so, let's 
have it. 

I still want to use my .270 on big game, 
as well as on an occasional Southern New 
York woodchuck, where it has already 
seen long service. But I do want internal 
destruction, not mere surface havoc, when 
it comes to an animal as big as a bull 
moose. 

If you have been near enough to a bull 
moose to see the magnificent size of him 
in close detail, and see the hair rise on 
his neck at sight of you, you'll agree. 
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HANDGUN PRACTICE 
By Philip B. Sharpe 
OW can I 


volver?” 


learn to shoot a re- 
Every firearms enthusiast 
has asked himself this question many 
times. The answer is obvious—shoot! But 
how can one practice as extensively as is 
necessary to acquire real skill? Gun clubs 
are not always available, instructors are 
rare unless one enjoys club facilities, and 
the Saturday afternoon you manage to 
steal once a month is not near enough 
to fill the requirements of range practice. 

Thus the shooter returns to the subject 
at hand—handgun practice should be done 
mostly at home. 

With this in mind, the writer set about 
to evolve a system of home shooting which 
would not only prove useful, but highly 
entertaining. 

First of ‘all, there are a number of ex- 
cellent works which every shooter should 
have on his bookshelf. Study of these 
will aid greatly in self-instruction. The 
most recent work is 
and consists of the combined suggestions 
of several well-known shots assembled by 
Major D. B. Wesson. This can be ob- 
tained through Smith & Wesson. Ameri- 
can Pistol Shooting by Major W. D. 
Fraser, Shooting by J. H. Fitzgerald 
and Pistol and Revolver Shooting by 
Major J. S. Hatcher are all practical 
works of value to both beginner and ex- 
perienced shot. 

The work of at least one of these 
authorities should be studied carefully be- 
fore an attempt is made to fire a shot. 
Then one should chouse a gun. 


EGARDLESS of what big-bore hand- 

guns a shooter owns, he should have 
at least one satisfactory .22. It may be a 
revolver or an automé ih, &. a revolver 
of target grade is preferable. 

Your practice gun for indoor work 
should be a .22 for various Sg ye 
it makes less noise; second, it is easier 
to get a backstop to handle sen bullets ; 
and third, it costs less to shoot. 

Colt offers several very practical 
weapons for small-bore shooting. Among 
these are the Police Positive Target at 
$30.00; the new Camp Perry Single Shot 
8-inch at $40.75; the Official Police at 
$30.00; the Officers’ Model at $40.75; the 
Woodsman at $32.00, both with 444- and 
6-inch barrels; and the Ace at $40.75. 
The latter is an excellent understudy for 
the .45 Auto and .38 Super Auto, being 
built on the same frame. 

Smith & Wesson offer their super- 
accurate Straight- Line single-shot pistol 
at $35.00; the .22/32 heavy frame Target 
at seen and the K-22 Outdoorsman at 
$37.25 

seediiiiten & Richardson offer a single- 
shot pistol which is capable of the finest 
accuracy ever obtained in a handgun. This 
comes in several barrel lengths and sells 
for $30.00. In the lower priced field they 
offer the Single Action Sportsman, a 9- 
shot revolver built of quality materials, at 
only $20.00—the finest arm for its price 
ever produced. Their Double Action, lack- 
ing the features of the target model, sells 
for $15.00. 

Iver-Johnson, too, offer a very fine 
little gun with adjustable target sights 
for $15.00. This arm is chambered for 

8 shots. Or if you prefer an automatic, 
the High-Standard sells for $20.00 and 
is an excellent arm, both with 6-inch and 
4'4-inch barrels. 

With the proper artillery chosen or 
available, now for the range. 

In recent months the demand for a 
short-range target has led to the official 
development of a 25-foot pistol target by 


Burning Powder 
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ALL THE SHOOTING AND FISHING YOU 
CAN ENJOY—GOLF, BATHING—A DANDY 
FLORIDA VACATION AT MODERATE RATES! 
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® Southwest Florida is a sportsman’s paradise—as well as 
a vacationist’s! You can enjoy real shooting and fishing 
at Punta Gorda besides the climate, sports and Hotel that 
make this so delightful a place for an all around winter 
Vacation! Open season for quail is from November 20th 
to February 15th. The guides almost guarantee the limit 
number for the average shooter! Jack Snipe and Deer also 
in good numbers. In the salt water—Snook, Channel Bass, 
Weak Fish, Sheeps Head and others are plentiful—and, of 
course, Tarpon later on. Fresh water fishing features large 
mouth Black Bass. 

Shooters and fishermen like the Hotel Charlotte Harbor 

like it for its air of quiet spaciousness, and its lack of 
ostentation—for the comfort of its accommodations, the 
congeniality of its lounges and the excellence of its table. 
Bring your family to the Charlotte Harbor—they'll enjoy 
it as much as you! 

Golf, trapshooting, tennis and bathing. On Charlotte 
Harbor, West Coast, 100 miles south of Tampa. On 
Tamiami Trail—Good roads all the way! 





Above—Entrance to 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor, 
showing part of the Trop 
ical Gardens fronting th 


Hotel 


Right—COves 
150 Ibs. of Tar- 
pon! Famous 
Tarpon waters 
are close-by 


QUAIL 


SHOOTING 
Above left—A green NOW 


on Hotel Charlotte 
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Below—Quail shooting Riaht corner—Try- 

near Hotel Charlotte iny the Mykka near ry 
Harbor. It is necessary Punta Gorda for the a 7 
to walk only when the fresh water varieties 6 ¥ 
actual shooting is done which abound there 44, 








) —Old 
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i 2 Gorda retriever, doing his tu 


We repeat—Rates are modest! A request 





from you will bring them by return mail along 
with illustrated booklet. This is THE winter 
vacation for sportsmen! Write to G. Floyd 
Alford, Jr., Manager. 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR “csi 
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the National Rifle Association. It is an 
excellent target and a very good distance 
for handgun work. But thousands of 
shooters live in bungalow-type homes 
where the only available place is the cel- 
lar, and that does not offer 25-foot range. 

Not having that amount of space avail- 
able, the writer constructed a short range 
offering approximately 18 feet, muzzle to 
target. Of course a backstop is necessary. 
What to use? A box of sand? Fair—if 
you line it heavily with newspapers. Or 
you can buy one of the patented backstops. 
Or a box of old magazines will do the 
trick. Or a pile of fireplace wood carefully 
stacked will serve. 

Now for targets. If you try the N.R.A. 
Official target at such short range, you 
will find that the game soon loses zest— 
and what is worse, your groups will run 
much wider. Hence a new target must be 
designed. 


FTER extensive experimentation the 
writer settled on a bulls-eye 34 inches 

in diameter. This seems best for the aver- 
age target sight of the Patridge type, 
measuring about 4/10 inches thick. After 
trying numerous sizes of bulls-eyes and 
rings the “Sharpe 6-Yard Indoor Pistol 
Target” was developed. These have been 
printed for some time by the Federal Car- 
tridge Corporation of Minneapolis and are 
distributed by that firm without charge. 
“Dry firing” practice helps to get one 
in shape for range work and to become 
an expert. One should practice it steadily 
for a few minutes each day. Then to the 
range to see what results your “dry shoot- 


ing” practice has achieved. 
You can burn up hundreds of rounds 
of ammunition without getting results 


unless you take the practice seriously. 
Shoot fur score! Don’t be satisfied with a 
fine group low and to the left. Change 
your sights only when you are certain 
that this fault is not your own. But when 
you are certain, change the sights! Never 
correct by “holding off” as that is the poor- 
est way to learn to shoot. 

A large notebook or “diary” should be 
kept and daily entries made. Keep in de- 
tail for your own information. If you have 
a poor day, enter it; give the causes, if 
you can, and the effect on you. Sti ate your 
troubles in ink. Is it body sway? Is it arm 
and wrist trembling? Is it poor trigger 
control? Is it flinching? Or is it too much 
haste to get the string off? Answer these 
questions—but don’t alibi. Take time each 
Sunday to read over your daily reports 
for the week. You might go back for a 
month and study your faults and see if 
you have done anything to correct them. 

Fire every day if possible. Fire at least 
fifty shots—and 100 if you can spare the 
time and the money. 

It is well to keep notes listing the loca- 
tion of your groups—whether high, low, 
left or right. Such daily analysis supple- 
menting the scores is useful in a study of 
your faults. Also a daily table should be 
kept listing the total number of 10s, 9s, 
8s, 7s, and so forth. It will show you how 
consistently you hold from day to day. 

You can also shoot a daily match with 
yourseli—a match which can be made 
keenly interesting. It is done through a 
system of Match Par. 

This game, while not widely known, 
was developed some ten years ago by 
Walter F. Roper.of Harrington & Rich- 
ardson, then connected with Smith & 
Wesson. It can be applied to any form of 
shooting with rifle or handgun, at any 
range. With it, the average shooter can 
shoot against the expert—or in the ab- 
sence of an opponent, against himself. 

You shoot at least ten targets of five 
shots each, score them, total the scores, 
and get the day’s average. In such fine 





shooting as one can do with a handgun | 


at six yards, use a fractional average. 


Thus if your ten targets score 427 x 500, | 


your Par is 42.7. Then each day for a week 
you shoot against that Par. If your daily 


average is lower, you have lost—if higher, | 
At the end of a week total | 


you have won. 
all scores (you will find it easy if your 
notebook contains the detail) and arrive 





Handy shooting kit for the Colt Ace made 
for himself by D. E. Reynolds of San 
Francisco. The case is a converted lady’s 
overnight case. Inside measurements are 
3 x 7% x 11% inches. It holds the Ace, 
600 long rifle cartridges, 2 extra clips, 
cleaning equipment, holster and belt 


at a new par. Do not change your par 
more often than once a week, or once 
each 250 shots. 

If you shoot a match and have a par of 
42, while your opponent, being a better 
shot, has a par of 46, you shoot to beat 
your score and he shoots against his. If 
you shoot a 43 and he makes a 46, you 
have won. 

What to use fur ammunition in this 
daily practice? Practicajly every load on 
the market has been tried by the writer in 
this work, and the following seem to be 
the results of experimentation and the 
suggestions offered by experts of all am- 
munition makers. 

The .22 long rifle is the best cartridge. 
However, it makes a little more noise, 
and for this reason it may be preferable 
tou shoot shorts. There is no appreciable 
difference in accuracy between the two; 
the short is a nice cartridge to handle, 
and costs less than the bigger member of 
the family. 
the .22 long cartridge, 


falling into the discard. 
B* all means use lubricated ammuni- 
tion, and use non-corrosive types 
loaded with smokeless powder. It is cleaner 
and less odorous for indoor work. Clean 
your gun at least twice a week, primarily 
to remove the gummy blend of powder 
residue and oil. A stiff bristle brush will 
remove the debris from the chambers, and 
a single dry patch is all that is necessary 
for the barrel. The writer has found that 
while the cylinder needs attention for 
smooth functioning, the barrel will readily 
stand 2,000 rounds without serious fouling. 
Don’t use large quantities of shorts with 
unlubricated bullets. They cause hard ex- 


and it is rapidly 


There is no excuse at all for | 








traction when you shift to longer shells. | 
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Don *T BLAME the new maid for con- 
fusing the dinner-guest with the man who 
routs roaches! Who wouldn't be dazed by 
the murky fumes of that mucky pipe? 

Any pipe grows unhappy with neglect 
and brutal tobacco. But a well-cleaned 
pipe and a mild, fragrant tobacco like Sir 
Walter Raleigh—well, that’s a happier 
story! Sir Walter is a kindly blend of 
cool Kentucky Burleys. Well-aged; slow- 
burning; delightful to tongue and nose, 
Sir Walter’s raised pipe-smoking to the 
head of the table. Try a tin; it may be 
the tobacco you've long hoped for. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-51 


.... FREE 
BOOKLET 


tells how to make 
your pipe taste 
better, sweeter. 
Write for a copy. 
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THE LONG MUZZLE-LOADER 


By H. P. Sheldon 


HE recent revival of interest in our 

early American muzzle-loading rifles 
is commendable for what it has accom- 
plished in reminding our modern rifle- 
men of older times and older customs, if 
for no other reason. A measure of sound, 
conservative sentiment and decent respect 
for tradition is a good thing in any man, 
and an essential quality in a sportsman. 
There is no arm—except the long bow— 
so steeped in the rich colors of old ad- 
venture as is the long Kentucky rifle, 
and there is no single weapon—again ex- 
cepting the long bow—that has so def- 
initely influenced the course of history. 
It is quite probable, indeed, that the genius 
who discovered the perfect relationship 
existing in the round ball, the linen patch 
and the slow-twist rifling did more to 


few shots with one of these rifles, that he 
is holding better and more naturally than 
he ever did with a standard breech-loader. 
The “barley-corn” sight seems to have an 
affinity for the bull’s-eye and all tremor 
and vibration are reduced to the personal 
minimum. No wonder! The rifle was de- 
veloped in the richest game fields ever 
known, by men who were the finest game 
shots in the world. Very likely, your Ken- 
tucky was made in some little shop almost 
within rifle range of the nearest cover or, 
if this was not the case, the gunsmith es- 
tablished himself in one of the larger set- 
tlements which served as a frontier me- 
tropolis and from which went the inces- 
sant expeditions bent on exploration or 
conquest or individual profit and adven- 
ture. To the gunsmith’s door came all 





Until recently, it has been rather difficult to find cap or flint-lock rifles in good con- 
dition, but the revival of interest in these weapons for target and game shooting has 
brought many splendid arms out of seclusion 


change the trend of American history than 
the patriotic gentlemen who signed our 
Declaration. 

Aside from this sentimental appeal, 
however, the long muzzle-loader, either in 
flint or percussion lock, has an undimin- 
ished practical usefulness in the hands of 
the small-game shooter of today. 

The efficiency of these old rifles is usual- 
ly much underestimated. Compared but 
casually, line for line, with the best speci- 
mens of the modern rifle-maker’s skill, 
the Kentucky seems long and clumsy be- 
side a “sharp-looking” bolt-action “sport- 
r.” Of course, the muzzle-loader is hope- 
lessly outclassed by the modern rifle i 
speed of fire, and the power and range 
of the least of our up-to-date cartridges 
is scarcely equalled by the most powerful 
of the powder-and-ball arms. But the im- 
pression of clumsiness is unfounded, pro- 
vided one is examining a true Kentucky 
type of muzzle-loader, and speed of fire 
and tremendous shocking power are qual- 
ities essential principally in rifles designed 
for the shooting of big or dangerous game. 
Extreme long-range accuracy is chiefly 
desirable for military or target purposes 
and for long-distance sniping at wood- 
chucks or other non-game species. 


HAT is needed for small game shoot- 

ing is a rifle having good weight, 
perfect balance for off-hand shooting, fine 
hair-splitting accuracy and a bullet and 
powder charge so de signed and regulated 
as to have plenty of shocking power at 
short range. The more slowly the bullet 
travels after passing the one-hundred-yard 
mark and the sooner it stops after that, 
the better it is for all concerned. E special- 
ly in a country where one can scarce- 
ly swing a cat by the tail without break- 
ing a windshield or spoiling a picnic party. 
When it comes to point of balance for 
off-hand shooting, the eight- or ten-pound 
Kentucky has no peers. One finds, after a 





those adventurers and outward-bound 
home-seekers to equip themselves with 
the weapon that was the most vitally im- 
portant part of their equipment. To his 
door came also the lean, tanned, resource- 
ful men returning to the settlements to 
report their wanderings and trade their 
peltry and to re-equip for fresh forays into 
the wilderness. They came to have worn 
rifle barrels re-bored and to buy fresh sup- 
plies of flints and powder and lead. From 
these men, fresh from the wilderness, the 
rifle-maker drew the information which 
enabled him to develop the rifle which, 
from the standpoint of efficiency in its 
own unique field, has never been excelled 
to this day. Doubtless these riflemen came 
often to lean against the gunsmith’s bench 
and witness the union of their practical in- 
formation with the gunsmith’s slow but 
beautiful skill. 


HE result was the development of a 

rifle perfectly designed and balanced 
for off-hand shooting. It was exactly right, 
also, for resting against the trunk of 
a tree or over a log or barricade. These 
positions are just as common to the small- 
game shooter today as they were when 
the target might be squirrel, turkey, In- 
dian or some “sorry tellow” of a white 
outlaw bent on thievery and murder. The 
typical narrow stock, with its deep bend 
and the long, sharp spurs at toe and heel 
suggest the fact that the frontiersman, 
accustomed to forest shooting and trained 
in close-cover fighting, had no use for 
the prone position as we have developed 
it for modern military purposes and target 
shooting. The Kentucky, made on authen- 
tic lines, can scarcely be shot with comfort 
in the prone position. 

Most experts agree that the round ball 
is the ideal short-range missile for use 
against game, provided it can be shot 
accurately and at high initial velocity. The 
latter is a requirement if the formidable 
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paralyzing effect of the round ball is to 
be realized. The genius of the Kentucky 
rifle-maker was equal to the problem of 
getting speed and accuracy from this most 
temperamental of bullet types. The slow 
twist—often pitched to make a complete 
spiral only once in every five feet—gave 
the ball no opportunity to jump the rifling, 
and accounts in part for the amazing ac- 
curacy of the system. Plenty of good 
black powder insured the velocity. Rough 
estimations show that the typical small- 
bore game rifle developed velocities ap- 
proximating 1600 feet per second—a fast 
clip when we compare the blunt shape of 
the ball with the needle-pointed, boat-tail 
high-velocity bullet of today and realize 
the tremendous handicap of air resistance 
that the earlier form had to overcome. One 
of the writer’s rifles, a percussion-lock 
arm, is fitted with a 36-caliber round ball 
weighing 72 grains, but the powder 
charge for this apparently insignificant 
pellet is, 50 grains of fine black powder— 
almost 2 drams. 


R purposes of comparison, it may be 
pointed out that the .38-40 Winchester, 

an effective and popular black-powder car- 
tridge, used 40 grains or less of powder 
behind a bullet weighing 180 grains. The 
.44-40 was loaded with 40 grains of pow- 
der and a bullet of 210 grains. The .32-40 
and the .38-55, both highly esteemed as 
game cartridges in black-powder days, al- 
so used heavy bullets and proportionately 
light powder charges. Noting only the 
light weight of the round ball, one is 
more likely to use too little powder in the 
patch-and-ball rifle than he is to over- 
load it, and most of the specimens which 
have come to my hands have been rather 
sensitive on this point. Unless one is gen- 
erous with his powder-horn, the old rifle 
will sulk and smoke and sputter and toss 
its bullets about as carelessly as though 
it had no rifling at all. Once the proper 
powder charge is found, however, the 
sullen behavior vanishes; the rifle gives 
off a sharp ringing crack, a brief and 
business-like spurt of white smoke and 
the barrel that has seemed hopeless begins 
to shoot groups that will amaze one— 
provided, of course, that the bore has not 





Men of the outdoors have died in 
the face of a thousand crises. Others 
have lived to tell the story. If you 
are among the latter, read page 75 











been destroyed. Unless the correct charge- 
cup still remains with the rifle, considera- 
ble experimenting may be necessary be- 
fore the right powder charge can be de- 
termined. It is usually safe to start with 
a minimum of 15 or 20 grains of black 
powder and slowly increase the charge 
until the unmistakable clear crack of the 
true Kentucky advises you that you are 
close to the correct proportion. There is 
little recoil from one of these heavy long 
barrels, but when effectively loaded there 
is a peculiar vibration quite unlike the 
sensation experienced when one fires a 
modern high-velocity rifle. The paper tar- 
get will also give some hints as to the 
correctness of the powder charge. Good 
close grouping is one such and a clean-cut, 
round bullet-hole is another. When the 
Kentucky is up to speed, the paper is cut— 
not merely punched through. 

The effect of the fast-driven round ball 
on small game is gratifying to the humane 
rifleman who has, no doubt, had experi- 
ence with the crippling proclivities of the 
.22 rim-fire cartridge and bullet. Very 
little game escapes if hit anywhere near 
a vital spot. Moreover, the round ball, by 
reason of its light weight and air-resisting 
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form, does not travel far and, as ordinarily 
loaded, is much safer for use in densely 
settled districts. 

Possibly we attach too much importance 
to speed of fire in our small-game rifles. 
This feature is admitted to be of great 
importance in a weapon intended for use 
on big or dangerous game, but if one is 
shooting squirrels or rabbits or stalking 
grouse with a rifle, it really doesn’t matter 


he 


whether one can reload in % of a second | 
or requires 30 seconds for the operation. | 
There are a very few occasions, perhaps, | 


when small game wounded by the first 


shot might be saved by a quick second | 


shot but, in woods-shooting, a clean miss 
is usually followed by others vainly aimed 
at a running, leaping, swaying, nearly 
unhittable target. The writer must con- 
fess that he has never attained that ex- 
cellent degree of skill with a small-bore 
repeater that would make him indifferent 
as to whether a squirrel is sitting still or 
running, and most experienced riflemen 
do not hesitate to endorse the rule that 
one well-placed bullet is worth all the 
rest. The reloading of a patch-and-ball 
rifle is not a protracted operation if the 
rifleman goes about it methodically; any 
one reasonably deft ought to get off two 
shots a minute, while the expert can fire 
three in that time. And somehow there 
is more satisfaction in ramming home a 
well-fitted patch and ball than there is in 
shoving a ready-made cartridge into the 
chamber. The accuracy of a good Ken- 
tucky depends entirely upon one’s care 


One is more likely to use too little powder 
in the patch-and-ball rifle than he is to 
over-load it. It is usually safe to start with 
@ minimum of 15 or 20 grains of black 
powder and slowly increase the charge | 


in loading it, and there is a personal grat- 
ification in knowing the job has been well 
done. 

We hear so much of “gilt-edged” ac- 
curacy of modern rifles—indeed, we see 
so much of this fine quality in the arms 
turned out by our rifle-makers that we | 
are apt to conclude that nothing approach- 
ing it has ever been known previous to 
our own generation. “Gilt-edged” is the | 
phrase bestowed only on rifle barrels cap- | 
able, when fired from a machine rest, of 
making groups not in excess of one inch 
at one hundred yards. Probably not all | 
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splendid judges of liquor, 


| choose it above all others. 
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the Kentucky rifles merited the accolade, 
and certainly not all of our modern rifles. 

Writing on the subject of Kentucky 
rifles in a recent issue of Game and Gun, 
a British journal, a gentleman publishes 
some groups shot with several Kentuckies 
at ranges of from 60 to 110 yards. One 
group of five shots, from a muzzle and 
elbow rest at the latter distance, printed 
into a 24-inch (diameter) circle. Another 
made a 1'4-inch group at 90 yards; an- 
other shot into a 1%-inch circle at the 
same distance. These are fine groupings 
with any rifle under any conditions, and 
it is not difficult to believe that these 
barrels from a machine rest would shoot 
into the sacred l-inch grouping at 100 
yards. Certainly, there are a good many 
standard small-game rifles that will not 
equal such shooting. 


NTIL recently, it has been rather dif- 

ficult to find cap or flint-lock rifles in 
good condition for actual service, but the 
revival of interest in these weapons for 
target- and game-shooting purposes, rath- 
er than as museum pieces, has brought 
many splendid arms upon the market. 
Some of our best rifle-makers also have 
equipped their shops with the tools neces- 
sary to repair and restore muzzle-loading 
rifles that have been rusted-out or broken 
and thrown away as useless. 

One gunsmith, in fact, specializes in this 
work of restoring these fine old rifles. 
His shop is equipped with the same type 
of tools as were used by the original 
makers. When his work is done, the rifle 
is completely restored; the wood cleaned 
and mended, the locks polished and re- 
set—and the good soft-iron barrel is once 
again a thing of beauty and precision. The 
re-boring of worn and pitted barrels is 
done with the greatest respect for the 
original pitch and groove. After re-boring, 
the rifle requires a ball of slightly larger 
diameter than before. The former owners 
followed the same procedure. When a 
rifle-barrel became worn or badly pitted, 
the owner had it re-bored and the gun- 
smith forged a mould to cast the new 
ball. This is one reason why, in these 
specimens, we find little evidence of stand- 
ard calibers. The rifle first bored as a 


.38 caliber, for example, might in time 
become a .45, or even larger. 
It is distressing to reflect that many 


fine old pieces are going to rust and de- 
struction that might be salvaged and re- 
stored to their original beauty and ac- 
curacy for a few dollars. Even if they are 
to serve in no more active capacity than 
as wall-pieces, they are infinitely more 
attractive and ornamental if the brown 
barrels are clean and polished, the wood 
of stock and fore-arm mended and cleaned, 
and the locks and bore in the same state of 
perfection as on the day so many years ago 
when the gunmaker handed over the fin- 
ished rifle to your pioneer ancestor. 


REMINGTON PUBLISHES 
BIG GAME RECORDS 
How we hate ’em when 


IG heads! 
they are inside the hatband of the 


other fellow! And how we prize ’em when 
their owner belongs to one of the noble 
species of our North American big game! 

In this connection, the Remington boys 
up at Bridgeport have just recently done 
a swell job for the big game hunter. In 
a neat and well illustrated 48-page book- 
let they have just published the official 
measurement records on North American 
big game, as compiled by the well-known 
authority, Prentiss N. Gray. The title is 
North American Big Game. 

You can get a copy of the booklet for 
twenty-five cents by addressing Reming- 
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ton. And here’s the very cream of gener- 
ous gesture—for Remington has grace- 
fully offered to turn over the entire pur- 
chase price on all copies sold, to the New 

York Zoological Society, in order to assist 
in the revising of the present record, as 
new measurements are received, for an- 
other edition to be published in the future. 

The booklet is as authentic and as au- 
thoritative as only Mr. Gray could make 
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it. The measurements records were com- 
piled by him under the auspices of - the 
National Collection of Heads and Horns 
of the New York Zoological Society. Any 
big game hunter who wanted such infor- 
mation in the past was forced to pay 
$10.00 for a copy of the limited edition 
previously published by the author. Now 
you can get the dope for a quarter—and 
your quarter will go toward a worthy 


cause. —B. N. 
OLD TIMER HITS BACK 


NE rule of this department of Fretp 

& STREAM is, that at all times it shall 
be an open forum. In short, any reader 
who wants to express himself, be it with 
a cheer or a jeer, has an inviolable right 
to shoot the works. The only restriction 
imposed is that said cheer or jeer shall be 
either sound, or entertaining, or prefer- 
ably both. 

For instance, this month’s mail brings 
in to the Editor of this department a very 
straightforward and __ straight-from-the- 
shoulder slap in the puss from G, F. Gold- 
thwaite up Massachusetts way. 

Mr. Goldthwaite very modestly styles 
himself an old-timer and a “has-been.” 
But inasmuch as he has put “has-been” in 
quotes, and also from the mildly (?) 
belligerent tone of his letter, I suspect that 
he regards himself as anything but a has- 
been. Nor do I rank him with the has- 
beens either—because I accord every 
hunter his inalienable right to use the gun 
that helps him bring home the bacon. And 
I also hold that he has an equal right to 
brag about that gun’s performance and to 
get right up in the middle of the meeting 
and tell the world in a loud voice that he 
would rather have his gol-durn old Betsy, 
be she antiquated or no, than any one of 
the new-fangled shootin’-irons that are 
being dragged through the woods by the 
young upstarts of the present day. 

So get all set and ready—for here comes 
G.F.G. with a blast from his .45-70—and 
from the way he says it, I think he means 
it, whe *n he lets go as follows: 

“Notwithstanding all the claims put for- 
ward by the exponents of high-pressure 
bolt-action rifles,” he w —_, ‘one of your 
‘has-been’ readers uses 45-70 firing a 
300-grain bullet just once a year and never 
fails to eat his share of venison shot by 
himself. Reference has been made in pre- 
vious issues of Fietp & StrEAM to the 
well-nigh impossible feat of dropping a 
deer in an end-on position with such a 
bullet, but this is precisely the manner in 


which the writer shot his buck in the fall 
of 1933 with one shot. 

“This same buck which the writer killed 
had been fired at by four other members 
of the same party using .30-06’s and .30 
automatics without stopping the animal. A 
living witness to the shot saw the buck set 
right back on his haunches with one head- 
on shot at a distance of approximately 
75 yards. 

“The writer has become tired of reading 
articles in the issues of Fie.p & STREAM 
that are derogatory to the .45-70 as re- 

gards its antiquity and slowness of pro- 
jectile. It is the writer’s humbie opinion 
that the authors of these articles know 
very little of, and have had less experi- 
ence with, the .45-70. The writer would 
like to know just how far some of the 
exponents of the .30-06 had to trail their 
deer after making a hit. Personally, your 
‘has-been’ drops them in their tracks, and 
has yet to experience the ‘thrill’ of trail- 
ing ’em three miles after making a hit.” 

And now my dear G.F.G., you are go- 
ing to get one of the durndest lambastings 
of your whole career. So put up your dukes 
and get ready: 

There is no question at all but what the 
old .45-70 will do everything you say it 
will do. And it does deliver a terrific 
smash of a blow with the high-velocity, 
soft-point 300-grain bullet. As a matter of 
fact, the muzzle velocity of this cartridge 
is just slightly less than that of the .30-40 
Krag with the 220- grain bullet, and its 
muzzle energy is practically the same— 
and who ever had nerve enough to step 
up and say that the .30-40 isn’t a game- 
killing fool of a cartridge? 

Moreover, the .45-70’s 300-grain chunk 
of lead will bore through ordinary brush 
without the slightest deflection. For this 
reason she isn’t a bad load to use in our 
eastern deer cover. 

But—the chief reason why we hear such 
good accounts of the old .45-70, whenever 
and wherever she pops up, is in all like- 
lihood hitched up to the fact that the 
hunters like yourself who still have these 
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old guns in their possession, and who hunt 
with them regularly each fall, are inva- 
riably good shots. The truth of the whole 
matter is that the woods are over-run to- 
day with wild-eyed, inexperienced deer 
hunters who seem to depend more on the 
rated high-power of a rifle than they do 
on the closeness of the hold. 

All of which leads us to the simple con- 
clusion—that an automatic rifle in the 
hands of a dub is somewhat less effective, 
I should say, than a muzzle loader in the 
hands of an experienced deer hunter. 

P.S. I also think you are full of bene 
for going to the opposite extreme. B. N. 
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all QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ed NO WONDER YOU MISS ’EM 


= I wish, if it is possible, that you would help 
JIU me out on my shotgun shooting troubles. I have 
A an Iver Johnson Special Trap 12-gauge. Using 
: this gun at the traps I can average 24 x 25 rocks, 
*" I use this same gun on rabbits, but not so suc- 
L\d- 


cessfully. I shoot with one eye closed, and when 
ely I have to shoot fast I can’t seem to find the 
p sights quick enough. And when I do line up the 


. sights, | am generally a long way behind the 
ing rabbit. A rabbit in the open field that gives me 
AM plenty of time to get the gun around and sighted . 


is mine. | was out in a swamp this week where 


om a rabbit could not be seen for more than 20 feet, 
ro- and I shot at eight and missed every one of 
ion them. My partners got what they shot at. But I 
ow could not seem to line up the sights fast enough. 
; lf you can help me iron out this trouble, and also 
T1- tell me how to use both eyes instead of one, I 
uld will be extremely grateful, as I don’t like al- 
the ways to be the goat. A. Hume. 
saoned Ans.—Your trap gun is entirely inappropriate 
our for use in the field. You might possibly use it 
and on ducks, although a single-shot would not be 
ail- quite as satisfactory as a double gun or a re- 
“ peater. But your gun probably has a barrel not 
it. less than 30 inches long and possibly as much as 
go- 32 inches. This is wrong right from the start. For 
nes upland shooting, and especially on rabbit shooting 
ke in thick cover, one should have a short-barrelled 
KES é gun, not over 26 to 28 inches. The 26-inch bar- 
rel is my preference. And instead of full-choke, 
the it ought to be a cylinder or an improved cylinder, 
Seg If you hit a rabbit at 20 yards, to say nothing of 
A it 20 feet, with that full-choke trap gun of yours, 
rific the rabbit wouldn’t be worth picking up. 
ity. The kind of hunting you describe calls for 
r of a pre -—, snap om org = for a 
ight, short-barrelled gun and no choke at the 
dge muzzle. With such a gun I have killed many a For genera- 
)-40 rabbit in such dense cover that I couldn’t see at 
: the instant I fired. Many times you will catch only 
its a fleeting glimpse of the rabbit as he starts out. bd 
oo You simply see what direction he is headed for, tions a truste 
step estimate the speed of his travel, and snap your 


me- shot into the brush ahead of him. Now and 
then, of course, he’ll make a quick twist or turn 


G 
+ 

and won't be there when your shot load snaps in. i f t 
unk But on a surprisingly high percentage of such HMI 1 avorli e among 
rush shots, you will find that you have caught him. US) j 
thi This kind of shooting of course, calls for two- 
nis eyed gun pointing and not aiming. The man who was 2 e 
our shuts one eye and aims much as he would with J es 5 lo V e = S oO f 1 n e 

a rifle, is at a tough disadvantage in thicket - 

and brush shooting. : 
such . You certainly should teach yourself to shoot e 
ever with both eyes open. One of my scientific friends — — wh k 
like- insists that it is not possible for every shooter : ‘a . 1S e eee 


to become a binocular shot. I simply don’t believe 











the this. I believe that any shooter can become a two- 
hese eyed shot if he makes up his mind to it and 
gives himself plenty of practice. No man finds 
it necessary to squint one eye if he points his 
finger at any object. P 
| There was a time in my own experience when 
e I thought I should never be able to learn binocu- Ourtrade mark is HAW | on every bottle 
lar gun pointing. I shoot from the right shoulder, 
E yet I have my master eye on the left side. It so 
happens also that my left eye has the strongest 
vision, It seems to me that if I could learn to THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 
E shoot with both eyes wide open, any one could. 
I wrote an article on this very subject, on how 
to shoot with both eyes open, which appeared ALEX D. SHAW & CO., INC., 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ors in the Arms and Ammunition Department of the * 
August issue of Firetp & Stream. I suggest you 
’ look this up. 
SHootinG Eviror. This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 


any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 











IT HAS BEEN DONE 




































; For Accurate Reloads at 
' I had my eyes hurt so seriously that one of Low Cost, Us 
them had to be taken out. I have only my left a Ww Los, Use 
eye to depend on now. It is just getting so now | 
that I can read. The accident happened over a i I: AL 1 OOLSs 
year oe. I missed all of my fishing last summer, | bh 
ut lL am going to learn to shoot left-handed just ; J s > , . ifle 
his as quick as my left eye clears up. Do you think it * For anes F wees am Rifle 
ay is necessary to shoot left-handed with my right : . . artridges, and Snotshelis 
red eye gone? pee cee ee ae ith “O-ne-li-um” Formula B, - a : 90:00 site an 
‘js ’ Otto Drews. “e ’ you own a Krag or .30-06 rifle try the 
Mi ; Anti-Rust Compound Ideal 308403 bullet designed by Harry 
—_ It may be necessary for you to learn to Result of 25 years chemical research. Tested 8 Pope. It has remarkable accuracy up to 
\M i shoot from the left shoulder. And yet if the same vears by America’s largest corporations. Noth- 200 yds. at targets and deadly for chucks 
ap nena to me, I think I could learn ing like it on the market and small game. Costs little to enjoy 
to shoot from the right shoulder, looking at the . én - many hours of shooting. A fine revolver 
— game with only the left eye. EVERY GUN OWNER WEEDS “O-NE-L1-UM load—Ideal 360344 for .38 S.&W. Special, 
; ‘ _ In this connection, I heard an interesting story eng oo to ne Se hundreds of 38 Colt Special. 
un last summer, A friend of mine whose word is uses. For instance, stops rim rust on auto. " . ° 
inva- absolutely dependable, told me that he one e Unconditionally guaranteed. Send Se Dp ~ — - rata — 
whole shot with an old Indian down on the Missouri 6 ozs. 50c; | Ib. $1.00 Postpaid recommented sects fer selecting papular calibers. 
, River who some years previous had his right eye Write for literature THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
in to- gouged out in a fight. Nevertheless, the old fel- The 0-Ne-Li-Um Chemical Co., New Orleans, La. 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
deer ‘ow shot from the right shoulder and did splendid | jquqummmmmmmeeeeeseeeeeeemmemmmmmmmmermmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmes 
n the work with a pump gun. Last summer, after 
, & heard this story, I tried out this stunt by bandag- a ae _ rate se 2 
ey do ing my right eye and shooting from the right 
shoulder. It was a curious sensation, and I'll improves your shooting? 
» con- : admit that my marksmanship wasn’t anything to King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
he ; brag about. I was trying it out on skeet targets on seer ig Ae A aay | Lg 
1 the a standard field. I still believe I could learn the Used by ail Tre akmant chestest 
ctive, - if I — * it. Although I do know that all { —rifle and shotgun. Send for 
e ol us aim with the eye that’s on our gun side, re- id 1 
the 5 ’ e eye a ] g b, -. catalog. 
in = gardless of whether we shoot with both eyes open wy) THE 3-30 SCOPE $25 
r. OF ot. and Mounts 
beans Vhen I made this test I was hampered to ¢ 
p. N & certain extent ‘by ine se ig of ee 23 (N Loeati W. R. WEAVER, INC. —. oe Se Se. 
ic i tied around my head. On the crossing birds there | ew Location) 100 Campbell Street, El Paso, Texas Cleveland, Ohio 

















CAPT. PAUL A. CURTIS 


nationally known writer and 
Authority on Shooting is now 


EDITOR OF 
Game 
Breeder & Sportsman 


“A monthly magazine for the 
thinking sportsman.” 
If you want better shooting. Capt. Curtis 
will tell you how you can have it at small 
cost. 


-— ADDED FEATURES — 

A new Arms and Ammunition Department by 
Capt. Curtis. A regular monthly column on 
the high lights of sport by Dudley Siddall, 
N. ¥. Sun’s humorous Rod and Gun Editor. 
Articles by prominent sportsmen and pre- 
serve owners telling how they are getting 
better sport. These and other monthly fea- 
tures will make GAME Breeder & Sports- 
man a publication indispensable to the 
progressive sportsman. 

Subscription price $2.00 per year 
Information on how you can get good 
shooting furnished free in booklet form. 

Address 


Game Breeder & Sportsman 


Established 1912 
205 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
















= “(Che Ideal 
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The hatchet with a reputation 
Preferred by Maine woodsmen whose liveli- 
hood depends on their axe. Perfectly balanced 
and individually hand-fashioned from the 
finest crucible steel. A lifetime gift that every 
outdoor man and boy will appreciate—and 
use. Mail your order today. 





1 Ib., 11-in. handle $2.40 
1% Ibs., 15-in. handle $2.50 
2, 2%, 242. 2% Ibs., 26-in. handle $2.75 
Price includes heavy leather case. 
Prompt shipment, Postage Prepaid. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
THE PEAVEY MFG. CO. 
Brewer Maine 








FIT-U CREEPERS for 


Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers 
eon Walking « on ice 


Al kind of Foowwear. 
| to lo or tighten. Ask 
Ka ~ for « lar illustrating 
our full line of Creepers. 

Staatsburg Ice Tool Works 


$1.50 nee Pat. 
J . 


Postage paid 
Canada 5c 

















TARGET 


BULL’S-EYE iit 


For Christmas shooting Guaranteed to hit a 
housefly at 10 feet. Shoots No. 6 shot. Does 
not break window Magazine holds 60—Loads 
sutomatically. Marksmen of the highest order 
ie them for practice and pleasure. Set in- 
eludes bull's stamp, bird targets and 
extra ammunition 
Ask your dealer first $2.50 prepaid 
BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 

Box 484 Rawlins, Wyo. 











Photo Finishing 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN—We develop and 
print any size kodak film and make you one 
5 x 7 enlargement of the best negative for 
only 25c coin; reprints 3c each. Glossy en- 
largements 5 x 7, 10c each, three for 25c. 
Good work, prompt service, La Crosse Film 
Service, Dept. 6, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 















HUNTERS 


Only patented gun cleaner 


4 Oi and solvent combined 
TOP Us T Simply apply—no ramrodding 


At your Sports Store. 


mia teteji® 









was one of them that seemed almost impossible 
to hit. The other I connected with quite fre- 
quently. For the life of me I can’t remember 
now whether the tough one was the right flying 
bird or not, but it seems to me that it was. 
There is this much to be said about it, an In- 
dian has already learned to do the trick. When 
this friend of mine tells you anything you can put 
it down as Gospel truth. I believe you can do it, 
and I'll be interested to keep in touch with you 
and get the results of your experience later on. 
ave a hunch that the best way to do it 
is to concentrate the sight of your one eye on 
the game. Watch the game and not the gun at 
all. I believe your hands with their years of 
training in gun pointing will do their work auto- 
matically. See if I am not right about this—and 
good luck to you, 
SHootine Epitor. 


PHOOEY FOR FORM, SAYS HE 


I read your article on Skeet Form in the 
July issue of Frecp & StrEAM with great inter- 
est. This letter is not a letter of criticism, nor 
yet a thesis on skeet and how to shoot, but mere- 
ly a few observations of my own, put into words 
in my own manner, so that the janitor who 
empties your waste basket will not lack at least 
one chore in his regular morning rounds. 

According to Webster, form means ‘state of 
fitness or condition.’ If a shooter whose average 
is 84, breaks 94 x 100, then the rest of the crew 
tells him he is in good form. Do they mean that 
he took a beautiful stance at the Station, that 
his movements were like those of an adagio danc- 
er, that he was grace and beauty personified? 
That his cheek was down on the comb for every 
shot, that the butt was in the same position with 
relation to his clavicle every time he mounted 
his gun? No, I hardly think they mean that. They 
mean that by hook or crook, chance or mis- 
chance, style or no style, he busted more birds 
that day than was his usual wont. In other words, 
he was fit and in good condition. 

I have seen skeet shooters who 
feet together, others with feet apart, some lean 
forward, others lean back, some squat, others 
stand erect, all of them score and many of them 
score consistently, So to my mind, Teves does 
not have anything to do with skeet insofar as 
form meaning style or conformation to standard 
is concerned. 

Personally, I stand on wide-spread feet, the 
left foot forward, being right-handed, my weight 
centered on this broad base and leaning a little 
forward like a boxer ready to dodge a right hook 
or throw one himself in a split second if the 
opportunity presents itself. Advantage in stand- 
ing on wide-spread feet, to my mind, gives 
plenty of leverage for a quick swing without dis- 
turbing the balance. With one foot forward, the 
matter of elevating or lowering the gun, without 
disturbing the balance, is taken care of. No one 
has ever told me that I am a stylish shooter, yet 
I have scored as high as 23 x 25 and my first 
round was 19 x 25 with an average of 84 per cent. 

Don’t get the idea that I am singing a solo 
entitled “I’’. I am merely trying to point out 
that fair scores can be made by shooters who 
have no special style and conform to no ms ial 
manner of shooting, yet who most of the time 
shoot in good form. 


stood with 


B. S. ANDERSON. 


Ans.—You got the wrong slant on that piece 
I wrote back in July on Form in Skeet. I make 
it pretty clear in the beginning of the article 
that I regard form as the basic principle, and 
not a fancy something-or-other to make one look 
stylish. Right at the beginning of that article I 
said **Most people think of form in any game as 
an artificial trick that is acquired merely for 


the purpose of making one look stylish or 
classy while performing in front of an au- 
dience. This is a mistaken belief. Form is 


merely a combination of stance and movement 
that enables the performer to cut out lost mo- 
tion. Cutting out lost motion or unnecessary mo- 
tion, gives the shooter poise, balance, control. 
Form is a vital basic principle, not an aimless 
affectation. Every golfer and every skeet shoot- 
er can adhere to the basic principle of form, and 
yet each one of them may function individually 
and differently. Some shooters, as well as some 
golfers, so disguise their application of the basic 
principle of form, that they actually appear to 
ye awkward and absolutely without form in 
their performance.” 

On second thought, I am rather glad you 
got the wrong slant from that article. You 
write a swell letter when you’re sore. Get mad 
some more, frequently. And by the way, back 
in the July issue of Frecp & Stream there ap- 
peared in the Skeet Department an article en- 
titled “‘Form in Skeet.” I suggest you have a 
look at that article because I feel there are a 


| couple of tips in that piece that may hustle up 


that button to the Club that 


you're working for. 


Twenty-Fiver’s 
SuHootine Epitor. 


.30-40 RATHER THAN .405 


I am planning to buy a Model 95, .405 Win- 
chester. I desire a rifle that is powerful enough 
for all North American big game, and one that 
I can absolutely depend upon 

I would like to know just what you think of 
the .405 Winchester in P a Model 95-——just how 


you think it stands in comparison with other 
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high-power rifles. And if you know of a better 
rifle, I would appreciate your suggestion. I want 
a rifle that would fit my every need in the field 
with big game. 

Joun D. ALLEN, Jr. 


Ans.—For all lever-action shooting in this 
country, I should prefer the Model 1895 in .30-40 
calibre. The .405 is a powerful gun but it is more 
particularly adapted for short and intermediate 
range shooting on heavy game. If I were going 
into Africa or Indo China for lion or tiger, I'd 
certainly like nothing better to take along than 


the .405. The 300-grain bullet in this cartridge 
oa © 200 ft. seconds muzzle velocity and 
3225 tt. pounds muzzle energy. I have just had 


a friend return from Indo China where he used 
this gun on tiger. He tells me his longest shot 
was not over 20 meters. 

For North American game, I should prefer 
the Model 95 in the .30-40 calibre using the 
180-grain bullet at 2500 ft. seconds muzzle 
velocity and 2500 ft. pounds muzzle energy, and 
a mid-range trajectory height of only 3.2 inches 
when shooting at 200-yard range. This is a fine 
cartridge and a world of big game has been 
killed with it. For your purpose I would recom- 
mend it rather than the .405. 

Although I like the lever action and appreciate 
its comfort in the saddle, still I persist in stick- 
ing to the bolt-action .30-06 because of its slight- 
ly better accuracy and increased power. But if 
you fancy the Model 1895 lever action, I can 
assure you that its power is not very far from 
the .30-06, and it is not much of a second-rater 
in point of accuracy either. 

SHootinGc Epiror. 


IT’S JUST TOO BAD NOW 


Last year I bought a double-barrel shotgun, 
both barrels of which were not choked at all. | 
found that the gun gave a wide pattern, making 
long shots impossible. So this year I hammered 
one of the barrels in order to place in it some 
sort of 3 choke. I hammered down the barrel to 
about 2-inches from the muzzle. When I shot 
the gun this year, however, it cracked the barrel 
at the muzzle. I used the gun in this cracked 
condition and it made longer shots possible. How- 
ever, the cracked portion has now opened con- 
siderably. I would like to know if it can be fixed. 
I have thought of having it welded. Do you think 
it will hold if I do so? Can you suggest any 
other way in which it can be fixed? 

Frank VELTRY. 


Ans.—As far as I can see, you 
tically ruined the gun, and nothing can be done 
about it. If the gun has sufficient barrel length 
behind the hammered and cracked portion, then 
I'd take it to a good gunsmith and have it cut 
off and have him recess-choke the barrels. The 
best you can expect out of the gun then would 
be about an improved cylinder pattern. But this 
is ample and excellent tor upland field shooting. 

Most hunters want too much range out of their 
shotguns. As a matter of fact, the shotgun is 
essentially a short-range weapon anyway, espe- 
cially in upland hunting. For pass shooting on 
ducks, that’s something else again. One should 
have full-choke here. 


have prac- 


Suootine Epiror. 


THEY SHOOT ALIKE 


Will you please tell me which gun will shoot 
the farthest, an automatic, pump, or a breech 
loader? 

H. R. Mackey. 


Ans.—I assume you mean the automatic, pump, 
or double-barrel. All of these guns, of course, 
are breech-loaders. 

I think I know what you are driving at. You 
have probably heard that the automatic doesn't 
shoot quite as hard as either the pump or the 
double-barrel, because some of the energy seems 
to be expended in ejecting the shell. Automatic 
ejection functions through recoil and in no way 
diminishes the power of the gun. The automatic 
shoots just as hard as either of the other two. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


MODEL 1866 WINCHESTER 


What was the first model gun bearing the 
Winchester name, and in what gauge or calibre 
was it manufactured ? 


E. T. New ano. 


Ans.—The first Winchester rifle was the Model 
1866, The mechanism of this gun was practically 
the same as that of the Henry rifle. The closed 
magazine loading through a gate in - frame is 
the principal difference. The arm had a 20-inch 
round barrel. The magazine held 12 cartridges. 
The calibre was .44 rimfire. The load was 27 
grains of black powder and a 200-grain flat-nose 
bullet. As you probably know, the Henry rifle 
was the beginning of the Winchester line. For 
this reason today, on all Winchester .22 calibre 
rimfire ammunition, you see the letter “H” 
stamped in the base of the copper shell. This 
stands for ‘‘Henry” and harks back to the old 
Henry rifle which was Tyler Henry’s Patent of 
1860. The Henry rifle was made by the New 
Haven Arms Company from 1860 to 1866, when 
with certain improvements it became the Win- 
chester. 

Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Improve 


your 
Field 


Shooting 


Pulling Out of 
That Slump 


By Bob Nichols 


HERE may be such a bird, but I 

have never seen him. I refer to the 

mythical lad who may be labelled 

the Consistent Performer at skeet. 
Of course my experience is somewhat 
limited. That I'll admit. I have shot skeet 
for only a little over eight years. I have 
shot on possibly not more than twenty 
different skeet fields located in various 
parts of the country. Also, I probably 
haven't observed more than a thousand or 
so individual skeeters in action during this 
period. But as far as Consistent Performer 
at skeet is concerned—I mean the man 
who never drops below his rated average 
—it is my humble belief that there just 
ain't no such animal. 

I have seen skeet shooters get hot and 
go absolutely hog-wild in an afternoon. 
I have seen ’em get hot and keep on being 
quite fahrenheit for a week, or a month, 
or a whole season. And then again, im- 
mediately or shortly after, I have seen 
‘em go sour—and get so cold that if any- 
thing fatal happened to them you wouldn't 
have to keep them on ice to preserve them 
until all the relatives arrived. 

I have seen ace skeeters come in to big- 
time competition, proudly wearing the 
laurels and crowns of yesteryear, only to 
be rudely trampled in the dust by a horde 
of second-raters by the time they finished 
their second strings. 

The fact of the matter is, all of us skeet 
shooters go into foggy, sticky slumps at 
irregular and inexplainable periods. And 
few if any of us make any real attempt to 
analyze the sad situation and search for 
a definite cause. We simply keep on blast- 
ing away, and moaning over the misfor- 
tune that has been rammed down the 
muzzles of our betsys by an unkind and 
wholly unreasonable Providence. 

If we understood what causes a skeet 





Edited by Bos NICHOLS 


shooter to go into a slump, maybe we 
could do something about it. But softly 
there. I said maybe. ... 

Suffering from a slump in one’s skeet 
shooting is a good bit like suffering from 
sleeplessness at night. An effort should be 
made to analyze the reason for the sleep- 
lessness. Maybe it was the cup of coffee 





Station 1 on Field No. 1 at the Valhalla 
Skeet Club, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
. 


taken too late in the evening. Maybe some- 
thing else. At least make an effort to dis- 
cover the cause so that you can avoid 
trouble in the future. If you can’t discover 
it, just lie back and agree that it is the 
nature of the beast to stay awake and 
don’t worry about it. A lot of people suf- 
fering from sleeplessness nag themselves 
into further sleeplessness by worrying 
about not being able to go to sleep. With 
skeet shooting it is very much the same. 
If you are in a slump, don't worry about 
it—find out what's the trouble and then stir 


Become 
a better 


Game 


: Shot 


your stumps to do something about it. 


Let’s discount physical condition and 
eyesight right at the start. Both are ob- 
vious causes of shrinking skeet scores. lf 
you are out of kilter physically, of course 
you can’t do your best on a skeet field. 
If your eyes need spectacles, or if your 
spectacles need to have their lenses 
changed, that’s something to be looked 
after whether you shoot skeet or not. 

Let’s get down to cases: 

In my opinion, one of the most frequent 
causes of a shooter going into a slump 
comes from the fact that he is over-shot. 
The love of the game is still with him. He 
likes nothing better than to get out with 
the boys on a Saturday or a Sunday after- 
noon. But the real, keen relish of the game, 
the zest and the zip of it, is absent—and 
the absence of this feeling results in sloppy 
scores. Nevertheless, there is no use tell- 
ing a man in this condition to stop shoot- 
ing. He won't. He can’t. But it is possible 
for a man to limit his shooting by going 
into competition with himself on some- 
thing like the following basis: 


F you are normally a top-notch shooter 

in the high 90's, simply say to yourself, 
“If I make worse than a 24 on this first 
round, I'll shoot only one extra round.” 
The fellow who is capable of shooting in 
the low 90’s should put his barrier score 
at 22. And if he breaks less than 22, he 
knows that his shooting for the day will 
be ended after the second frame of birds. 
The man who shoots up in the 80's should 
make himself toe the mark at 20 perhaps. 
And proportionately on down the line. 

Another way to sharpen up your edge 
when it is dulled by mild boredom is to 
change your pace. 

There are certain things you can do to 
effect a change of pace without changing 
your shooting style. Change guns for in- 
stance. Change shells. Go to a new shot 
size, or a new load. Get your interest and 
your curiosity whetted up. 

If you have been shooting with a wide- 
open gun, it may be that you have become 
just a little bit careless in your hold, de- 


Ever see a prettier skeet field? This is one of a pair recently installed by The Famous Department Store of Los Angeles 
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A NEW RECEIVER SIGHT 
FOR HUNTING RIFLES 





Meets the demand for a microm- 
eter receiver sight especially for 
Winchester Model 64 Deer Rifle, 
Winchesters 92, 94, 06, 61, and 62, 
Remingtons 12, 14, 24, and 25, Sav- 
age 29, 25, and 14, etc. Adjustable in 
1%, min. clicks. Sturdy, streamlined, 
lies flat against receiver. Mounting 
screws concealed and protected. 
Higher front sight may be neces- 
sary. Complete with mounting 
screws, $7.00. Tap and drill if de- 
sired 50c. 


New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 22, 10c. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn, 


70 West St. 


. 
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pending upon the gun’s wide pattern to 
do the work that you should be doing. 
Change over to a full-choke gun. Make 
yourself hold down on your birds, and 
don't be entirely satisfied unless you black- 
smoke most of them with the close-bore 
pattern. 

If your sloppy scoring seems to be con- 
centrated at any one station, center your 
efforts at working out a change of pace 
on that particular station. Take Station 8 
for instance. Probably the shots here are 
next to the easiest of any on the skeet field. 
Nevertheless, it has been my experience 
that it is a swell station to slump on. If 
you develop trouble at this point, start 
walking up on your birds. Walk up three 
paces, and take your shots from the 17- 
yard line. Missing at this station fre- 
quently comes from over-confidence and 
lack of concentration. Walking toward 
the bird three paces will certainly sharpen 
your performance—because of the knowl- 
edge that now you have to shoot quick, 
and your reflexes are automatically 
geared up to meet the new handicap. 

I have always considered the Station 8 
bird a pie shot, and yet just in the last 
week or two I have been missing them. 
I was so flabbergasted at first that I for- 
got momentarily that the chief purpose of 
one’s head was to think with it. Since 
then I have come to the conclusion that 














Makes ONE GUN Right 


for ANY Shooting! 


With a Poly Choke on your pump or 
automatic you can shoot any pattern 
needed from cylinder to full choke 
by simply turning the Poly Choke 
with your fingers to the proper set- 
ting. Send for folder. 


THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY 


y Hartford, Conn. 





Turn to page 75 and read about 

Field & Stream’s offer of $500.00 in 

a new “‘Narrowest Escape from 
Death’”’ Story Contest 














Reduced from $15.00 to 82.89 
PHEASANTS: anv tomes 


by WILLIAM BEEBE 


Two volumes, boxed. Large books—10%%" x 8”—many 
color plates Excellent bargain—a grand gift. Order 
by mail—add 25c per copy for postage 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 











Foreign and Domestic 
GUN EXPERT 


Barrels bored to improve shooting—harrels re-blued— 
finest quality restocking and checkering—stock setting 
gun fitting. ete. Springtields remodeled. Telescopes 
unted on special mount. 
BOB JENKINSON 


55 West 42nd St. New York 
(Formerly with Abercrombie & Fitch) 






















-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Biank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed oa first order, 





ESTABLISHED 1868 


716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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HLY REFINETC 


For fishing tackle, fi and h hold appliances, 
prevents rust. A perfect furniture polish, never gums, 
wy stainless. i et decks 

ome can, 35¢, ‘ aler cannot supply. 
Ww. F. Ni e Inc. a . New Bedford, Mass. 














with the arrival of snappier weather, I am 
dressed somewhat heavier than I was 
some time back, with the result that my 
gun stock is just beginning to catch a 
little bit as I throw it to my shoulder for 
this fast overhead shot. 

This is an obscure sort of a detail, but 
it is easy to see how it can result in a lot 
of missed targets. But if you know what 
the trouble is, it can no longer bewilder or 
rattle you into more misses. 

As colder weather comes on, and you 
put on more clothes, begin holding your 
barrel hand a little farther back toward 
the trigger guard. Just enough to discount 
the increased padding at your shoulder. 
This may necessitate rather more delib- 
erate shooting than you are used to, for 
a while, but gradually you will become ac- 
customed to the slight change in the bal- 
ance of the gun. 


NOTHER thing that is apt to cause 
poor skeet shooting right at this time 
of year, is when a man mixes his skeet 
shooting with his game shooting. If you 
trudge the swamps all day Saturday after 
pheasant, or the mountains after partridge, 
you are a bit tired and stiff the next day, 
and your muscles are not as flexible as they 
should be. Also, and what is quite as sig- 
nificant, you are naturally drained of some 
of your zest for skeet. Hunting partridges 
on Saturday and shooting skeet on Sunday 
is something like playing two-dollar stud 
poker and then trying to get yourself into 
the spirit of penny-ante. This is not to the 
disparagement of skeet, but rather to the 
emphasis of the royal sport of gunning 
for the noblest game bird of them alli. 

Another good way to correct the ten- 
dency to slump is to change your pace 
in the matter of loading your gun. If you 
have been in the habit of putting two 
shells in your gun, stop it at once and 
start loading only one barrel for each in- 
dividual shot, except in the doubles. 

Also, it might not be a bad idea for 
you to change your timing. If you are a 
naturally quick shot, and have been in 
the habit of shooting fast, it may be that 


your timing has been geared up to the 
extent where your nerves are getting wire- 
edged. Take it a little slowly and more 
deliberately. 

On the other hand, it might even help 
to speed up your shooting somewhat. | 
find a good way to do this is to allow the 
bird to get a bit more of a jump on you 
before throwing your gun to your shoul- 
der. Let it travel a yard or two farther 
before you galvanize your gun into action 
to go after it. 


ERE’S another tip that might help. If 

you have been in the habit of bark- 
ing out a sharp command for the release of 
the target, and snapping your gun to your 
shoulder with force, try calling for your 
bird with a long drawn-out “p-u-I-l.” 
Make it a low-voiced call, without much 
lung or throat effort. Then instead of 
snapping your gun forcibly to your shoul- 
der, bring it up and seat it very gently. 
Most shooters jerk their guns to their 
shoulders with too much force anyhow. 
Try bringing it up gently and see if it 
doesn’t help the score. 

I have often had it asked of me, “How 
many rounds of skeet should a man shoot 
a week, after he has become a first-class 
shot, in order to keep himself in trim and 
yet prevent his becoming stale?’ 

This is hard to say. A great deal de- 
pends on the temperament of the shoot- 
er. If he is phlegmatic, he can take a lot 
of it. If he is high-tension, he'll most 
certainly get himself into an over-shot 
condition by going as many as four to six 
rounds of skeet every Saturday or Sun- 
day. Two rounds, I should say, would be 
the ideal stretch for the average shooter. 
Then if you feel the urge to burn more 
powder, I think the best plan is to take 
the little .22 pistol, or the .22 rifle, and go 
out for a different brand of gunning 
recreation during the remainder of the 
day. But try and do it! 

For my own part I find that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to return on a Sunday 
night from a month’s hunting trip in the 
western mountains, to go woodcock gun- 
ning on the following Wednesday, par- 
tridge hunting on the following Saturday 
—in the meanwhile (during my spare 
time) dictating at least a hundred and 
fifty letters to friends on matters per- 
taining to everything under the sun re- 
garding shotguns, rifles and revolvers and 
their use—and then to get out the follow- 
ing Sunday and shoot me six, or maybe 
eight, decent rounds of skeet. 

In short, as a skeet shooter I find my- 
self right now in a deplorable slump, and 
I only bring the matter up because maybe 
there’s a doctor in the house—or will any- 
body else in the audience kindly step up 
and tell me what I can do to pull myself 
out of said slump? 

Right now I’m as cold as yesterday's 
boiled potatoes. And if ever again I can 
get to the point where I can break fifty 
straight (or even as many as twenty- -five 
straight!) you can knock me over with 
a bluerock. 

The sad part about my case—I have 
gotten to be what I call a “hope” shooter. 
Nothing can be done about a “hope” 
shooter. He simply pokes his gun at a 
skeet target and “hopes” he'll hit it. 

I used to shoot a little .410 a lot on 
skeet. This was in the dear dead days, 
long before Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
thought it would be a swell idea to squirt 
a bucketful of shot through the pee- “wee 
tube. I mean you could get only the %- 
ounce loads. I liked that little gun a lot. 
It was so economical. When you ran out 
of shells you could load ’er with as- 
pirin. E ven aspirin is more effective than 

“hope.” 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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QUARE 


Better Hunting 


HE 1934 shooting season, now all 

but closed, was unique in the his- 

tory of American gunning sport. 

* Unique, because in every state in 

the Union, the SQuarE CIRCLE insignia 

travelled through the fields and woods on 

the shooting jacket sleeves of thousands 

of wearers, as an emblem of a new re- 

sponsibility which has been accepted by 
the individual American sportsman. 





Squareshooter Wm. B. Kolinek, East Islip, 


- Y., says: “Here’s a picture of the 
square deal we gave young wild ducks 
last summer—37 snapping turtles de- 
stroyed, the largest weighing 42 pounds 


The shooting season is all but past, but 
the SguARE CircLE moves on. Our guns 
will now be turned to predator control. 
And our other, and perhaps greatest, 
weapon in the defense of our game birds 
will be the shoulder-slung grain bag. 

It is a warming thought to know that 
thousands of game birds will be fed in the 
toughest, snow-covered part of the com- 
ing winter, that might otherwise perish. 
So let’s carry on under full steam. Just 
bear in mind that every thing we do to 
help game get through the winter will 
be paid back to us in big dividends when 
the shooting season rolls around next 
autumn. 

And now let’s dive into the mail bag 
and see what some of our widely scattered 
brother sportsmen have to say in their 
monthly letters. 

lere's one from Squareshooter Ralph 
N. Nelson from Karsbol, Sweden, who 
Writes : 

“When you came out with the SQuARE 
Cixcte idea I felt a little doubtful about 
it. I was afraid the Square Circie in- 
signia was too easy to get. What I mean 


Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by Jep Means 


is, regardless of who the man was, game 
hog or otherwise, he would be able to 
sport the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia on his 
sleeve. But after I thought the matter 
over a little more, it seemed to me that 
even if such a man did succeed in getting 
the SQUARE CrrcLe on his shooting jac ket 
sleeve, I think it would have a tonic effect 
on his viewpoint. Because he would have 
a constant reminder, every time he took 
a look at his arm, that he had pledged 


himself to ten very definite command- 
ments. In short, I think the S@QuARE 
CIRCLE insignia on the arm of even a 


wrong man will tend eventually to make 
him the right kind of a sportsman. 

“The upland hunting season here in 
Sweden is over now so that all we have 
left are ducks. And what ducks they are. 
I have heard people talk about good ducks 
but this is the first time that I have had 
ducks that I really did enjoy eating. The 
birds live and breed out here in little fresh 
water lakes with wheat, rye and oat fields 
all around them. 

“Hunting, other than for ducks, has not 
been so very good. Upland game is rather 
scarce. Conditions here are the best I have 
seen anywhere, in regard to cover and 
other things favorable to game. However, 
there are millions of crows and wild tom 
cats around—and also the population seems 
to have very little respect four game sea- 


sons. Nor have they any bag limits here. 
<q HERE are no gun clubs in this sec- 
tion of Sweden so about the only 


on crows. These 
learned to avoid my 


practice I get now is 
rascals have already 
locality, so I have to go elsewhere to 
find them. I am going to Germany in a 
few days and I hop@ I can find a skeet 
field there someplace. I have been gone 
for three months now without seeing one 
and that is too much for me. And what’s 
worse, I won’t be back in the good old 
skeet-crazy U. S. A. until next summer.” 

Next on the list, a fine letter from 
Squareshooter Elmer E. W ilson, Jr., of 
Norristown, Pa., who writes: 

“W ishing to become an immediate mem- 
ber of the Sguare Crrcie, I do hereby 
pledge myself to the Ten Commi indments 
of SQUARE Circe as published in Frecp & 
StreAM for July, 1934. 

“Being one of the fortunates who derive 
from the outdoors their greatest happiness 
and contentment, I shall go further and 
say that I shall do all I can to help any 
man or boy, who is worthy, to learn the 
fine points ‘of this outdoor life of ours. 

“T love a rifle and a Colt Single Action 
45. Iam a hunter, yet with the hunting 
instinct tempered somewhat with no great 
love for mere killing. I get my greatest 
pleasure out of the hunting, and not the 
killing. I was at one time ignorant and 
unaware of Life’s greatest blessing, yet I 
learned it and am worthier for the lesson, 
from the hardest teacher of all, the wilder- 
ness. And when I say wilderness, I mean 
the Great Desert of Arizona and the 
Rockies from Colorado away on down 
to the Mexican border line. 





CIRCLE 


Better Fishing 


“I was fortunate in having as a com- 
panion a man older than myself, to whom 
the outdoors was an open book, who by 
simple ways taught me, and helped me 
to gain that which he had already won. 
To him I owe much but the only payment 
I can make is by helping someone else 
who, as I was, is willing to learn. 

“So here’s wishing the best of luck to 
the Square CircLe. May it be a vital 
force in teaching the young to realize their 
heritage, and at the same time discourage 
these political non-sportsmen with all 
their talk about taking away our guns.” 

And now a letter from Squareshooter 


William F. Huston of Ashland, Ill, who 
writes: 
N organization like the SQUARE 


Circ_e fills a long-felt want on the 
part of many sportsmen. From the letters 


listed in your column each month, I feel 
that many of us are on the right road. 
“I read your magazine steadily and 


want to compliment its staff with organiz- 


ing the SQguARE Circ_e club. The univer- 
sality of Square and Circle insures its 
success. 


Each season my friends and I use the 
crow as the best means of keeping our 
skill up to par. As you know, the rooker- 
ies in the plains about this section of the 


Here’s the fellow who started it all—Bob 
Nichols, originator of the Square Circle, 
on a big game hunt in Wyoming 








hatching so 
that the sky was often black with their 


country were many crows 
flight. The state program on conservation 
included a campaign against the crow and 
many were eradicated. However, there are 
still enough of them to keep many of us 
plenty busy. 

“I want to thank you all again for the 
opportunity you have given me to become 
allied with an organization that is doing 
so much for the game and 


sporting conditions of the g 
country.” 
A letter from Square- 


shooter Art L. Foster of 
Lakewood, Ohio, comes out 


| 
of the pile next. He writes: 


ee HIS movement to or- 

ganize and correlate 
the work and interests of 
the shooting fraternity is, 
to my mind, fraught with 
great possibilities for im- 
proving conditions for the 
junior sportsmen, 
storing game and the wild 
outdoors, more than any 
movement that has occurred 
in my lifetime. It is to be 
hoped that real conserva- | 
tion, far-sighted and unself- | 


conditions. 


ish, intelligent and under- 
standing, to the interests 
of the whole body of shoot- 
ers, will become 
when aided by the efforts 
of this organized group of 
Squareshooters. 
“And, probably 
all, let’s keep that Com- 
mandment No. 9 well in 
mind—let us coach the 
youngsters in genuine 
sporting methods so that 
the age-old sports of shoot- 5 
ing and hunting and fishing 
will continue these tradi- 


SQUARE 


MEMBERSHIP 


for re- ] 1 pledge myself to observe state and 

Federal fish and game laws strictly to 
the letter, for I believe that only by indi- 
vidual observance of these laws can I help 
restore and improve fishing and hunting 


a I pledge myself at all times to consider 

myself an ally of the state and Federal 
fish and game conservation departments, 
and will report violations and violators 
without fear or favor. 


I pledge myself to distribute grain in 
effective 3 - foleube covers during each winter, 
when snow covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can resist almost 
any weather. 


best of 4 During the dead of snow-covered winter 

I pledge myself to construct at least one 
shelter in each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or corn-stalks, under which I shall 
scratch away the snow and ice and expose 
the sand or gravel which a game bird needs 
with its feeding. 


I pledge myself to fire at least twenty- 
five shells each year in the off-shooting 
season at harmful hawks, owls, crows, stray 
hunting cats and other predators, for I know 


Thought you would be glad to know about 
this interesting experience.’ 

You are right, Bill. I am glad to know 
about it—darn glad. But it doesn’t come 
as any great surprise to me. I have al- 
ways felt that the Golden Rule was a swell 
old law to live by. Do right by others, 
and they’ll do right by you. And after all, 
isn’t this just exactly what the SQUARE 
CircLE is—just an _ honest-to-goodness 
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on accepting membership in the nation-wide circle of 
square-shooters, sponsored by FIELD & STREAM, 
agrees to the following Ten-Point Pledge: 


ing from predators. 


satisfactory settlement. 


SQUARE CIRCLE. 
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ICIRCLE 


CERTIFICATE 


shrubbery from the land, for I know that 
this does the land no particular good, and 
does do our song and game birds definite 
harm by robbing them of their seasonal 
food supply and natural protective cover- 


I pledge myself always to respect land- 

owners’ rights, ask permission to enter 
upon land or stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock or any 
other property of landowners—and in case 
any damage should result through accident, 
I shall promptly report same and make 
In short, I pledge 
myself to live up to the definition of a 
gentleman-sportsman to the letter, knowing 
this to be the underlying principle of the 


g As a member of the local SQUARE 

CIRCLE club in my community, I pledge 
myself to take an interest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIRCLE and to 
teach them what I have learned about the 
safe and skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and hunt. In 
short, I shall take pleasure in passing on to 





shoot it. The country is full of rifle clubs, 
pistol clubs, trapshooting clubs, skeet 
clubs, to say nothing of duck clubs, etc. 

“Our pacifists may deplore this instinc- 
tive human love of guns and the power 
that guns give their holders, but the love 
is there. 

“We are all descended from people who, 
in the old centuries of the fist and claw, 
had to kill or be killed, or had to kill or 

starve. They couldn’t stop 
to reason about the ethics 
| of killing. They had to act 
| quickly, or be acted upon 
| by a saber-toothed tiger or 
| a wild boar or an unfilled 
| belly. 

“The people who lost 
| their fights in those days 
| usually lost their lives, and 
| so their strains are not 
| dominant in our popula- 

tion today. We are de- 

scended from the winners. 

‘That is why we are what 

we are; a quarrelsome, 
greedy, aggressive bunch 
of human beings. 

“It may be all very re- 

grettable, and the world 
| might be a much better 
place if we weren't that 
way, or if the tigers or ele- 
phants were the dominant 
race on the earth instead of 
men and women. But that 
is the way the world is 
made, and we've got to 
survive or perish in that 
world. 

“We don’t want a war. 
Why should any American 
want a war? No other na- 
tion today has anything 
that we want to grab. 

“But it doesn’t take two 
to make a war, as it is said 
to do in a private quarrel. 


tions of the best that have that these take heavy toll of our game. peer th capes of peer all - It takes just one nation 
been a part of the past.” 6 I pledge myself never to leave behind PhS OS eR peg HE Se that is strong and am- 
; h. I have had to pick up through blundering, bitions = y 

Here’s an unusual slant ms in Ge wendoer Gide any dengue = std cxpesienen, vitious and wants some- 

on the Squame Cincuz as | fer Sandy in the for, of maldcring ol eu ain (oe | {RINB, another nation has 

GER Plas 2 eaters ; , ’ ge myself to vote against (or r i a es 
experienced by Square- pipe ashes, ond 1 shall shways soe thet my 10 ek ed dbhin oun We have plenty of things 
she voter Bill W illard ot campfire is wet down and thoroughly ex- I am, I pledge myself to vote against) any that other nations want ; 
Spokane, Washington. tinguished before I leave it. state legisl or Cong: or Senator we're the richest and 

. When a landowner permits 7 I pledge myself to discourage at all who sponsors or favors any bill or measure fattest nation in the world 


you to come on his place 
with a gun, simply because 
he sees the SQUARE CIRCLE 





on your sho« — jacket 
sleeve, that’s certainly 
something for any wearer 


times, and prevent whenever possible, 
| the spring burning of dry grass, weeds and 


_— 
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that denies the freeborn American his right 
to possess and bear firearms. 


today, despite the depres- 
sion. Of course, Japan 
comes first to mind when 
you think of nations that 
want things which we have. 


E are not working 








of the SguARE CrrcieE to be | 
proud of. But let Bill tell for the gun makers 
his experience in his own THE MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN or trying to start a fight. 
words. He writes: q We are (a) urging the 
“It seems to me that this gratification of men’s nor- 
Sovare Circe idea is Thousands of game birds and animals will be saved this winter mal taste for guns, for (b) 
really getting some place. through Square Circle predator control and feeding the strengthening of our 
Here's a new angle to it reserve forces in case we 
that both delighted and flabbergasted me. sportsman’s version of the Golden Rule? should need them—which God forbid. 
One of the farmers up along the Little So much intolerant and misguided anti- War is horrible, brutal, costly, and none 


Spokane River had been slow in offering 
to let anyone on his place because of the 
depredations others had done and dam- 
age they had caused. He must have been 
reading about the SQUARE CircLE, because 
my wife and I stopped at his place re- 
cently and asked to go ground squirrel 
shooting. He walked over to me and point- 
ing at the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia on my 
sleeve, said ‘Do you believe in that?’ I 
assured him that I believed in -it with all 
my heart, and the proof that I believed in 


it was the very fact that I wore the 
S@uUARE CIRCLE insignia on my jacket 
sleeve. ‘Well’, he said, ‘any fellow who 


wears that badge on his sleeve can come 
on my place anytime.’ Needless to say we 
had a swell time shooting that afternoon, 
and what’s more to the point, the SQUARE 
CircLe has helped make me a real friend. 





gun chatter is being bandied about the 
country today, from California to Wash- 
ington, that it is distinctly refreshing to 
see a powerful metropolitan newspaper 
devote its entire editorial page to a sane 
and sound discussion of guns and their 
relation to society. 

On Sunday, November 18, the New 
York News, in an editorial advocating 
voluntary rifle shooting for the CCC boys 
now in camp in various parts of the coun- 
try, states the case with healthy horse- 
sense in the following excerpt: 

“Normal boys like guns. They like the 
feeling of power that a gun gives them, 
and the feeling of competency that comes 
from being able to shoot and hit some- 
thing. Normal boys and men seem to get 
a kick out of seeing some animal keel over, 
or bird plunge to the ground when they 


of us wants one; but if a war is forced 
on us some day it would be better to win 
than to lose it. If you doubt that, look 
at Germany, Austria, China today, in com- 
parison with England, Italy, Japan.” 

Is this a rational statement of facts—or 
am I completely cock-eyed? 

And now, in closing, a letter from 
Squareshooter Stanley J. Zloch of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, who writes: 

“It is with pride that I apply for mem- 
bership in your wonderful organization. 
If the Ten Commandments are thoroughly 
adhered to, millions of dollars annually 
will be saved through forest fire prevention 
and wild life conservation. 

“I would like to see the day when every 
American sportsman wears the SQUARE 
Circe insignia on his hunting-coat sleeve.” 
(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 
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° 
home, and unerringly he goes home, even 
from great distances and over strange 


routes—so far and widely removed from 
previous acquaintance that we know he 
cannot smell or see or feel or taste or hear 
his way home. It is something clear be- 
yond the five senses, like some of the 
other instincts he has. 

May not an indefinable instinct, aided 
by keen scent, the gradual variance of the 
trail, and differences in heel and tve scent 
or pattern enable the good hound to pro- 
ceed in the right direction? Certainly 
good scent is necessary, long experience 
helps, and there seems to be some addi- 
tional instinct. 

Like many of the most common things 
of every-day acceptance, it is hard to ex- 
plain and prove one’s explanation, but the 
above seems to me a rather likely com- 
bination and not impossible. In my humble 
opinion, a combination of these three, with 
good head work on the hound's part, might 
reasonably account for this phenomenon of 
telling “which way scent.” 


DAVID NEWELL 


NYTHING I may say 
hound dog’s uncanny ability to 
take the right end of a trail is 
purely conjectural. Only the Cre- 

ator knows what makes a dog's nose work, 
and why. However, it is every man’s privi- 
lege to guess, and since I have owned and 
trained a couple of hundred hounds my 
guess a to amount to something—al- 
though I doubt it. 

To begin with, it has been my observa- 
tion that hounds often make mistakes. I 
have seen tried and true old hounds hit 
the wrong end of a trail and run it for 
a mile before they found they were wrong. 
Further observation has convinced me that 
back-tracking results from either a very 
hot or a very cold trail. In other words, 
a dog is more apt to make a mistake on a 
track that is five minutes old or ten hours 
old than he is on a track that is an hour 

old. Of course, this varies according to 
the kind of animal which the dog is trail- 
ing, weather conditions, etc. 

When a dog strikes a smoking-hot trail, 
he is naturally excited, and as like as not 
will go off at top speed in the direction in 
which he happens to be headed. How long 
it will take him to find he is wrong de- 
pends on the individual. An old head will 
discover his mistake almost immediately, 
whereas I have seen excitable pups go 
clear out of hearing on the back track of 
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a bear—two of them in their eagerness 
almost jumping over the bear, which we 
had already shot. When a dog strikes a 
very cold trail, it is often difficult for him 
to tell which way the animal has gone, and 
apparently he can discover this only by 
following the trail for a distance. This dis- 
tance depends again on the individual. 

But we are now faced with the question, 
“How does he discover his mistake and 
how does he ever start off right on a track 
of medium age?” 

There are many perplexing angles. A 
dog strikes trail of a bear, for example 
The bear has gone down-wind, so that 
when the dog crosses the trail the scent 
is wafted to him from the direction of the 
back trail. Why dvuesn’t he take the back 
trail? Apparently, it cannot be because the 
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scent grows fresher with each step taken 
by the animal. There could not be any 
noticeable difference, say in a distance of 
fifty yards, if the bear had been running 
and had covered the fifty yards in five 
seconds or less. And yet the dog knows. 
He turns down-wind and gives eager 
tongue. 

I have tried to think of the problem in 
terms of a different sense—the sense of 
touch, for instance. Suppose you encoun- 
tered a trail through the bushes, a trail 
made by a man whose clothes were soaking 
wet. The bushes would be wet on the side 
opposite to the direction in which the man 
had passed. Since a dog takes his scent 
from the bushes, where possible, could it 
not be that he can tell from the brushing 
of the animal’s body on the bushes which 
way it has gone? This is a plausible train 
of thought until we watch a dog trailing 
over bare ground or through snow. Then 
what? 

Some will argue that the dog can tell the 
difference between the scent of an animal's 
fore-paws and the scent of its hind-paws. 
I don’t think so. Why? Well, I just don't 
think so. I think that such an idea is a trifle 
too mathematical for hound dogs—much 
as I believe in hound dogs. Summing up 
my conclusions, I find that I have not 
explained this interesting problem as clear- 
lv as I expected to—but I didn’t think I 
would. 


CAN YOU HIT QUAIL? 
(Continued from page 33) 


that load of shot and you'll shoot under 
him every time. 

The first birds of this type that I ever 
encountered were on an island in the Gulf 
of Mexico, where the only real cover was 
an occasional clump of cactus. I could see 
my shot punch holes in the ground right 
behind these grass-scuttling birds, and it 
seemed as though I couldn’t move that 
gun far enough ahead to get Bob in the 
pattern. Finally it soaked through my skull 
that I would have to cover this bird if I 
wanted to kill him. From that time on, we 
had a lot of fun. 

A stock expression among Southern 
shooters where quail are plentiful is: 
“Never mind those singles. Let’s look for 
another covey.” If you argue with them 
that you want to go into the cover and 
work on the singles a while, they will con- 
tend that they don’t wish to shoot the 
coveys down. In other words, they are so 
imbued with the spirit of conservation that 
they want to leave twelve or fifteen able- 
bodied quail entirely alone in order that 
there will be seed stock left to furnish 
shooting next year. That’s a_ beautiful 
thought, but for my part I want to go 
into that cover because I'd rather kill one 
dodging, darting, hard-twisting quail under 
such conditions than to bag a half dozen 

easy shots in the open. 

Maybe I’m eccentric, but one of the 
biggest things most of us get out of wing- 
shooting is the chance to pat our ego on 
the back. Bob-white in heavy cover will 
give you ample justification for doing so 
if you down him. 

Just one word of warning: if you plan 
to do this type of shooting, get a pair 
of cast-iron breeches before you tackle 
the cat-briers of the Southern quail coun- 
try. I had a pair made with a strip of 
brier-proof canvas that runs straight down 
the thigh and over the knee and down 
the shin, to be tucked into my boots. 
Without such equipment the vines, which 
fill every Southern swamp and are equip- 
ped with miniature Spanish daggers, will 
just about tear you limb from limb. 

What bore gun is best for quail? I would 
say the bore you like best. Some men 
swear by the 20. Others like the 28, and 


occasionally you will see a man in the 
field shooting a .410. A good friend of mine 
who lives down in Virginia shoots a little 
light 10-gauge with a squib of powder 
and a hatful of shot. I have always told 
him it was unsportsmanlike, and he has 
always smiled and gone on shooting his 
favorite gun and load. The great bulk of 
quail shooters the country over have al- 
ways pinned their faith on the 12, and al- 
ways will. 

Regardless of the bore you use, you don’t 
need much powder. The majority of quail 
are grassed within sixty feet of the muzzle 
of the gun. All right; doubt this if you 
want to, but the next time you go quail 
shooting step off a few of your kills and 
see how many of them you pick up more 
than twenty yards from the gun. 

like a 20-gauge if all my shooting is 
in the open, but I prefer the extra dose of 
shot when I have to cut brush to get 

a bird. A few of the boys shoot 10’s at 
quail, and since skeet has become so pop- 
ular over the country 9’s have bagged their 
share of birds; but 8's are the proper 
shot for bob-white. 

You can shoot them chilled, or you can 
shoot them soft. The Southern shooters 
will tell you that the soft shot kills quicker 
because it has more shocking power. The 
Northern shooter will listen to this argu- 
ment and go on shooting chilled shot. 
There are a lot of points of this nature 
about which sportsmen have always argu- 
ed and about which they will continue to 
argue. That is one of the things which 
help make the sport interesting, but few 
of us realize it. 

From daylight until eleven o’clock and 
from three o’clock to dusk are the best 
times in the day to hunt quail. No matter 
how good your dog is, he can’t locate his 
birds unless they have been moving. In the 
middle of the day bob-white seeks a well- 
protected thicket and digests the food he 
has gathered in the morning; so why not 
set aside four hours in the middle of the 
day? One hour may be devoted to lunch, 
and the three remaining can be well spent 
in arguing how to hit ’em, what kind of 
guns to use, and the proper load of shot 
and powder. 


AN EVEN DOZEN 
(Continued from page 18) 


do, especially mallards. Still, the weather 
being what it was, we had good reason to 
believe there would be a flight of sorts 
during the late afternoon. 

However, by a half hour before sun- 
down, which we had to gauge by our 
watches, we had added only two more 
ducks to our bag. We both wanted an 
even dozen, and with only three more to 
go we felt sure we could knock that many 
out of the first flock that came along. 

The snow had stopped falling, and it 
was growing steadily colder. Every block 
had an icy tear hanging from his wooden 
nose, 

I stood up to look around and swing 
my arms, hoping to start the blood cir- 
culating again. As I have done so many 
times, I chose the wrong moment for 
such healthful exercise. A flock of ducks, 
coming from nowhere, materialized in the 
air only a hundred yards away. They were 
headed straight for ‘the decoys too, but they 
saw me playing windmill and shied off. 

I did what I could about it, which was 
nothing, and sat down again. Alert now, 
I was determined that mallards should not 
pass—and they didn’t. They circled and 
went back. 

The Judge was up this time; stamping 
his feet to keep them from freezing to the 
ground. When he had settled down, I gave 
my undivided attention to the landscape. 
The somber mountains on each side of the 
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valley formed deep blue side walls for a 
mass of low-hanging clouds that bagged 
down like the roof of a vast tent. Here 
and there sagging folds caught a reddish 
glow. According to our cards, issued by the 
Game Department, it was not yet official 
sundown. 

I still had that even dozen in mind, and 
it took fifteen minutes more of freezing 
before I was satisfied that nine ducks 
were all we really wanted. 

“Why don’t we pull in the decoys and 
go home?” I shouted. My teeth were chat- 
tering. 

“I don’t know,” the Judge yelled back. 
“Why don’t we?” 

I walked toward his blind, fumbling at 
the shells in my icy gun. My companion 
stood up unsteadily and went down again 
as if he had been clubbed. I knew that 
movement well and glanced upstream. A 
wedge of ducks was dropping out of the 
sky, and I, too, crouched low and tried 
to imitate a clump of sage. 

The Judge was on his knees staring 
fixedly upward, and I was in much the 
same attitude except that I tried to keep 
my face covered and still look up. The 
ducks could not help seeing us, but after 
a circle or two they plunked down near 
the decoys and swam in. 

They were perhaps fifteen or twenty 
yards away, no more, when the Judge 
stood up and playfully waved both hands. 
Then he grabbed his gun as the birds 
towered into the wind. They seemed to 
hang in the air, and for my part I was 
sure of at least two ducks. We both opened 
up on the same bird, and he came down 
in a burst of feathers. I swung on a drake, 
and he set his wings and sailed. The 
Judge’s second bird followed mine. As if 
the whole thing had been rehearsed, they 
glided for the other side of the river, my 
greenhead leading the way. 

We had dropped ducks on the other side 
before, and it was a simple matter to mark 
the spot and pick them up on the way 
home, as we had to cross the river any- 
way. 

Both ducks came down in an open 
sandy stretch, and then for the first time 
I saw two Mexican boys on the other 
bank. They had been watching too. In 
fact, they were running to meet those 
ducks ; and while we stood staring across 
the river they made off with our mallards, 
and ruined the even dozen. 


MINNIE THE MOOCHER 
(Continued from page 11) 


cut off, she immediately leaped into the air 
and flew out of my sight. There was noth- 
ing domestic about the way she flung her- 
self into the air. Before I knew what she 
was doing, she was twenty feet over my 
head and still climbing. Then she straight- 
ened out and departed. 

“You settled it for her,” said the Presi- 
dent. “She thought she might tolerate Bill, 
but she won’t stand for you. If that erring 
woman comes back, I'll buy you the best 
cigar in town. Now, if that were Bill, he'd 
stick around. He might run down to the 
pool hall for a little loafing, but he’d come 
back. Not Min. If there’s a Salvation 
Army corps over in that rice bed, they can 
do a lot of good work right now for her.” 

We heard Min’s strident call resound 
over the marsh for five minutes, heard 
the answering quacking of other hens. 
Then all was quiet. 

“Gosh,” said I, “I never dreamed she 
could fly that high.” 

“She's probably flying higher right now 
than she ever did before,” ventured the 
President. 

The morning passed, and Min cameth 
not back. We picked up the decoys, 
bundled Bill, growls and all, into the 


boat and rowed in for a noon lunch. By 
3:00 P.M. we were back in the blind, 
ready for whatever action there might be. 
Although there had been quite a few mal- 
lards flying in the morning, we had de- 
coyed none of them. How we missed Min! 
As an added incentive for Min’s return we 
staked Bill out forty feet from the blind, 
in plain view on the sand. 

Over there in the rice somewhere was 
Min, getting acquainted. We speculated 
whether or not she were strong enough to 
follow the flocks southward. I thought 
not, although her ability to fly had amazed 
me when'l had tried to catch her on the 
beach that morning. 

The afternoon stretched into near sun- 
down. The red ball of the sun was falling 
fast in the west behind the distant pines 
and maples. But no Min. We got not a 
shot during the afternoon. Bill’s growlings 
and mee-amphings had no effect whatso- 
ever on the high-flying local ducks: It was 
hospitality of the fireside brand which Min 
offered that they were looking for. 

In one flock, flying low some distance 
away, I thought I detected Min, straggling 
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along at the end of the procession, but 
could not make sure of it. The President 
Was positive it wasn’t Min. If it had been 
she, he contended, she would have brought 
every one of those ducks right in to us. 

We were about to pick up the outfit and 
set out for home when the President 
crouched lower and cried: “Mark! Single 
on the left!” 

I could not make out the incomer at first 
and saw the President adjusting himself 
for a quick rise and a shot over the blind. 
Just as he stood up, I got a good look at 
the duck, flying strongly but with legs 
dangling. 

Those legs looked tired. And there was 
a familiar air about the duck. I shouted to 
Mr. President to wait, and he lowered his 
gun. And in flew Min, as big as life. The 
tired old lady flopped into the very spot 
where her tether had held her that morn- 
ing. 

We watched. Bill growled. 

“What a tongue-lashing she’s going to 
get!’ whispered Mr. President. 

“She seems glad to be back.” 

“Bill’s a fool if he takes her back,” 
offered the President. 

“But she’s here, and she wants to stay.” 

Min cautiously waddled ashore. Her 
spirits drooped. And she didn’t seem to be 
so sure about walking up to where Bill 
was tethered. I got up and staked Bill 
farther away from the blind. She swam 
about in the decoys while I completed the 
job. Then she slowly approached Bill once 
more. He was far enough away from the 
blind so that our presence in it could not 
have frightened her much, But still she 
was doubtful. 

“Quack, quack,” she said by way of 
peace offering. 

“Mee-amph. Mee-amph,” answered Bill. 

For some minutes they kept up a de- 
sultory conversation. 

“She’s telling him where she’s been and 
what she’s been doing,” I whispered to the 
President. ‘ 

“Like h she is,” he retorted. “She’s 
telling him what a swell guy he is. What 
she’s been doing isn’t repeated, even in 
duck circles.” 

“She sure wants to come back home 
and be forgiven.” 

“Bill’s a sap,” pronounced the Presi- 
dent. “For all his growling, he’s just an- 
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A half hour in 
ALASKA 


without leaving 
home !!!! 


Harold McCracken, F.R.G.S., famous ex- 
plorer, big game hunter, wild life photog- 
rapher and naturalist, spent a long period 
in Alaska making photographic records of 
big game. His outstanding achievement 
was his pictures of bears and moose, which 
Field & Stream offers you for your enjoy- 
ment. Here is your chance to spend a half 
hour or more in the heart of this great 
country, studying these great animals, at 
trifling cost and without leaving your home 
town. More genuinely thrilling motion pic- 
tures have never been made. 
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THE BIGGEST BEARS ON 
EARTH. The result of 6 months of 


extremely dangerous work, this is one of 
the most remarkable motion pictures ever 
made. The Great Alaska Brown Bear is the 
largest of all bears. It has been known to 
exceed 11 ft. in length and 1,600 lbs. weight. 
There are “close-ups” in this picture that 
will take your breath away. 16 mm. film. 
Rented for one evening for $2.50, or for 2 
annual subscriptions. 


KENAI MOOSE. The Kenai Penin- 


sula in Alaska is the greatest moose coun- 
try on earth. This picture, made in the 
heart of it, brings you wonderful close-up 
studies of some of the most majestic an- 
imals ever photo ——. A truly great 
motion picture of the largest moose on 
earth. 16 mm. film. Rented for one evening 
for $2.50, or for 2 annual subscriptions. 


‘THESE 16 mm, films are the regular 
‘home movie” size. If you haven't 
a projector you can easily borrow one 
from a friend, or rent one for a dollar 
or so. Two or three of these pictures 
will make your next party talked about 
for months. 
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FIELD & STREAM Motion Pictures 
of Hunting and Fishing are the finest 
of their kind ever made. 24 subjects 
covering as many different kinds of 
shooting and fishing, all in the 16 mn. 
size; 22 subjects are available in stand- 
ard 35 mm. (professional) size. 
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Get your members out in full force 


Announcement that you will show Field & 
Stream movies at your next meeting will 
assure large attendance. Hundreds of clubs 
have found these pictures invaluable in 
sustaining members’ interest, getting new 
members, etc. You can rent them at no cost 
to club treasury. 


Write for complete information. 
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| his bed and board again and like it. 


| other weak-kneed husband. 
years ago a wife caught in such a pre- 
dicament was thankful if all she got was a 





Now, 


black eye. The rising generation has 
changed all that. He'll take her back to 
And 
unless we get a new tether string for Min, 
she'll be looking forward all week long 
to these week-ends. Once a woman starts 
that way, there’s no stopping her.” 

The President and I watched the recon- 
ciliation for about fifteen minutes. By de- 
grees Min found her way to the side of 
her surly spouse. Everything was all right 
with Bill, it seemed. He was glad to see 
her. His vibrant mee-amphs were con- 
tentment in themselves. Min remained very 
close by his side. This seemed to flatter 
him. After a while Mr. President and I 
swooped down on her. She surrendered 
with surprising quickness. A few feints at 
the water, then a quick retreat to the jack- 


| pine cover where she could not move rap- 


idly, and she was back in her old role as 
Biil’s wife, safe in the box with him. 
From that time on, we saw to it that 


| Min was securely tethered. Her overtures 
| were none the less vociferous and produc- 


tive of ducks. Doubtless she carried the 
memory of her one fling, but she’s had her 
day. After that she behaved herself. And 
despite her one flagrant divergence from 
the straight and narrow, Mr. President 
and I shall always think of her as a friend 
who took pride in her work and brought 


| in the ducks. 


“Queer how the w ildness stays in = 
after five generations in a farmyard,” 


| remarked to the President on the Bi 


| home the day of Min’s adventure. 











“1s 
hard to believe she could recognize her 
own kind in those strange mallards.” 

“Strangers?” exclaimed the President. 
“They may have been once, but not any 
longer! Not any longer!’ 


KING OF THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 26) 


of Nanuk, as the Eskimos call all polar 
bears, is north of the Arctic Circle, with 
few exceptions. In Bering Sea he often 
drifts south on the pack-ice in the fall. He 
stays on the ice all winter, hunting for 
walrus and seal. 

The principal food of the polar bear is 
blubber; only when he is very hungry 
will he eat meat. The blubber of the hair 
seal is his chief staple, but he also some- 
times hunts for fish trapped in the ice. I 
have frequently seen where a bear has 
scratched and bitten a hole many feet deep 
in the ice in his attempt to get at im- 
prisoned fish. 

Nanuk drifts north with the pack-ice. 
The main pack in late fall grounds in 
about thirty feet of water and piles up to 
as high as fifty feet, according to the force 
of the driving wind. Thus, many holes are 
formed in which seals come up for food 
and air, and these holes are the main 
hunting grounds for the bear during win- 
ter. If few holes are made, the bears in that 
locality will be thin and poor. When a 
hunter meets one of them he will find that 
he has an adversary with a cross and ugly 
disposition, unusually easy to provoke into 
a stiff fight. 

If the bear is lucky in his hunting, he 
can store up fat. A well-fed polar “bear 
appre yvaches a man merely out of curiosity 
and in a perfectly amiable spirit. 

I have watched a white bear eat the 
blubber of three seals in one meal—in all, 
about one hundred pounds. Such a meal 
enabled him to subsist without further 


food for a long time. I have tracked bears 
across tundras and mountains for distances 
of perhaps two hundred miles or more be- 
fore they showed by their tracks that they 
had obtained another meal. 
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twenty 


The polar bear is a magnificent animal. 
He looks very much the king of the Arctic 
as he climbs to the top of a pressure ridge 
to survey his domain before lying down 
to sleep for two or three days after a 
bountiful repast. 

In the winter of 1932-1933, I camped on 
Cape Lisburne on the Arctic coast of 
Alaska in an attempt to get moving pic- 
tures of polar bears. I laid out as bait 
seventeen big walrus which I had cached 
there the previous summer. 

We had come by plane to Lisburne on 
January’ 26, landing safely on smooth 
patches of ice. The camp location was left 
to me, and I selected a spot six miles out 
to sea, hauling all supplies by the dog team, 
which also arrived by air. 

For our vantage-point I had the natives 
dig a horseshoe-shaped tunnel, with rough 
ice for a background. Next we buried a 
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quantity of walrus meat in the center, then 
set three No. 6 bear traps. From then on, 
the fun was fast and furious as we matched 
wits with the bears. 

While the brutes were extremely curi- 
ous, they seemed to possess an uncanny 
intelligence in discovering and springing 
our traps. Natives who have tried this 
method of hunting without success say that 
the bear deliberately picks up a big chunk 
of ice in its paw and bangs it against the 
trap, thus springing it. I personally have 
observed such chunks of ice alongside a 
sprung trap, while in the surrounding 
neighborhood there was no track save that 
of a polar bear. If these bears actually do 
spring traps in this way, it is a singular 
exhibition of reasoning by carnivorous 
animals. 

Two-year-olds kept constantly bother- 
ing the traps, trying to demolish them or 
at least render them harmless, while at- 
tempting to make off with a walrus carcass 
which I had concealed in the seal ice-house 
near by. In several such attempts the bear 
would reach through the tempting hole and 
get his claws fast in the canvas cover of 
the meat, trying to pull it out. Unfortu- 
nately, these visits were all made during 
the night, so that no pictures could 
be made. 

At our photographing trap I had an 
Eskimo with me at all times, and we used 
to sleep in the tunnel when it seemed 
likely that any bears would investigate the 
luring bait smell, for then we had a chance 
to shoot pictures in the morning from near 
at hand. In this tunnel we kept seal car- 
casses, which we had dragged many miles 
over the ice by dog team to lure the bears 
to our trap. 

One night we had three seals in the 
tunnel with us. I piled them across the 
entrance. Placing a deerskin over one, I 
used it as a pillow. 

At 3:00 A. M. I turned on my flash-light 
to see what time it was, and was startled 
to see that one seal had disappeared. I 
asked my Eskimo if by any chance he had 
dragged it away. But he said no. Then 
he said, “Nanokatta Nanuk!” meaning 
that maybe a big bear had taken it. 

Sure enough, we found the tracks and 
claw marks at the entrance. I am nor- 
mally a light sleeper and could scarcely 
believe that such an event had occurred, 
yet here was the proof—the carcass was 
gone. In the morning added evidence was 
found—a hundred yards away the seal 
minus its blubber. But the unwise bear 
came sniffing around a bit later, and my 
Eskimo put an end to his thievery. 
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During our stay at this spot we were 
fortunate and saw many bears, most of 
which we could have killed without undue 
exertion, on the solid ice. But we were 
on a photographic mission instead. 

A polar bear is not difficult to kill, but 
he is smart and leads one a merry chase. 
His nose is keen, and his ear is attuned to 
the slightest sound in his vast wilderness 
of silence. Leave him alone, and he will 
not bother you. He is a benevolent mon- 
arch in his icy world, a noble figure in the 
solitude, and ruler of an unchanging, limit- 
less, unconquered domain. He is the one 
example of big game within reasonable 
reach which is unspoiled by contact with 
civilization. 

STEVE TAKES A HOLIDAY 
(Continued from page 21) 


Over the tops of the briers and the low 
bushes he came sailing like a hurdler who 
clears the timbers without ever touching 
the ground. He was running, broad-jump- 
ing, gliding and sizzlingly scooting—all at 
the same time. And all the while he was 
looking wildly to right and left, trying to 
locate me and the protecting gun. 

Seeing me in the old field, Steve came 
to an amazingly sudden stop. Then he 
trotted down through the mud to me, im- 
mense relief in his manner. I noticed that 
he was not blown after his effort. He was 
ready for plenty more if necessary. 

“Well?” I demanded rather 
though you can't really be stern 
Steve. 

“T done been in de middle of de brake,” 
he told me, “and I see a big black thing 
like a hog. I say to myself dat if I drive 
it to you, you will collect my Christmas 
bacon. I say, ‘Git out o’ here, hog!’ And 
Cap'n, dat thing stand up on he hind foot, 
he riz up same like a man, and he say ‘Oof! 
Oof!’ I come out dat place.” 

“So I noticed,” I replied coldly. “That 
was the bear. Why didn’t you drive him to 
me? How do you expect me to kill any- 
thing when you are the only thing that 
comes to the stand?” 

Steve began to laugh in his quiet self- 
accusing fashion, and I can never be seri- 
ous when he starts his fun. 

“IT will drive a bear to you, Bossman,” 
he said, “but it must be a tame bear. 
Wild bear ain’t meant to drive ; leastways, 
dey ain't meant for Steve to drive. Dat 
thing say, ‘Oof! Oof!’ Dat mean, ‘Git t’ell 
out of here, nigger, befo’ I slam yo’ in- 
sides out.’ I couldn't be blamed, Cap’n, for 
comin’ away from where I didn’t belong.” 

“All right, have it your way,” I an- 
swered, “but bear meat is a good deal 
better than your razorback bacon. Where 
do we go from here?” 

“Johnny Creek Island,” Steve 
a readiness that surprised me. 

The plan appealed to me. I didn’t really 
care to go after the little black bear. We 
have not many in our part of the world; 
and though I have seen a few enormous 
ones killed, this one that had scared Steve 
was probably only a half-grown wanderer 
out of the great Santee Swamp to the 
northward. As Steve’s enthusiasm for 
bears was certainly even less than mine, 
we turned toward Johnny Creek Island 
for different game. 

This strange little corner, lying between 
Johnny Creek and the river, densely 
wooded, remote, rich in food beloved of 
deer and turkeys, is one of the surest 
places in that whole country for sport. 
There you are likely to run on anything 
from woodcock to twelve-point bucks; 
from swamp rabbits to the old bronzed 
men who wear beards that drag the 
ground. 

Going back to the boat, we paddled out 
of the canal, down the river, up Johnny 
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Creek, and so to an old landing, where I 
got out. Steve’s plan was to paddle back 
to the south end of the island, moor the 
boat, and then walk up toward me. This 
sort of hunting I have tried many times, 
and the sport in it consists in the huge 
chance that your game has. Before reach- 
ing you it can swim the river or the 
creek; it can skulk in the dense marshes ; 
it can fly across to the mainland or to the 
main island. Besides, since the hunter can 
rarely tell just what is coming, he is at 
a great disadvantage; and to my way of 
thinking, the degree of sport in all hunting 
depends on the advantage that the game 
has. I once saw a man shoot a deer penned 
in a small enclosure. That sort of thing 
is the zero hour in sport. 

“Steve,” I warned my negro before he 
left me, “drive out anything you want, 
but don’t come yourself as if you were 
game ready for the pot. What would I 
have told your wife Amnesia if I had 
filled you up with slugs a while ago when 
you were burning off the tops of those 
bushes ?” 

“Amnesia would onnerstand it was a 
leetle acci-dent,” Steve said cheerfully. 

And so we parted. I had with me my 
double gun loaded with 4's and my .250. 

Hardly had I taken my stand when 
Steve, rounding a bend in the river, called 
to me. Over me, pulling for the old rice- 
fields, swung a flock of thirty mallards. 
As they passed over the point of my 
island they saw me below, flared, bunched. 
I let drive both barrels into the huddle, 
and down came six of the splendid birds. 
They fell high and dry. “Six are enough,” 
I said as I laid them together. Singularly, 
they were all drakes, and each one a per- 
fect specimen of this grand bird. 

For perhaps an hour I waited, seeing 
nothing but eagles and hawks, dark 
myriads of blackbirds and a good many 
solitary snipe. Then, far down the island, 
I heard Steve squall. Something was 
awing or afoot. Whether to have my gun 
or rifle ready, I knew not; but I took the 
gun, for if turkeys and deer are together 
the former will always come out first. 

I had not long to wait. dark form 
smashed through the higher brush, burst 
into the open, climbed the sky, and headed 
directly up Johnny Creek. Head and neck 
extended, beard streaming, on he came— 
an old swamp gobbler. So dark is the 
plumage of these pure-blooded wild birds 

+ 
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that they look almost black on the wing. 
The shot was at sixty yards, broadside. I 
swung ahead of him. As the gun spoke he 
plunged ponderously into the marsh on the 
farther side of the creek. A moment later 
three others came by, all young gobblers. 


But I passed them up, certain of one and | 


thinking of next year. 

To my surprise Steve’s racket increased, 
and at last I heard him yell, “Mind de 
ribber! Mind de ribber !” 

Rifle in hand, I ran to the river-bank 
just in time to see a buck nervously poised 


for his leap into those wide waters. At | 


eighty yards I took a resting shot at him. 
He sank in his tracks, an eight-point 


beauty, roughshod, with burly antlers, long | 
a roamer of those wild solitudes. The high- | 


powered ball had broken his neck. He had 
made no struggle. 
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“That’s enough of everything,” I said. 

But I was mistaken. 

Another form was coming toward me. 
If it was a deer, I would not shoot it. It 
came shamblingly. While it was still some 
distance off I detected a fetid odor, un- 
utterably rancid and wild. It grunted. I 
heard the grinding champ of jaws. Here 
indeed was a brigand of the river-swamps, 
an ancient outlaw, and sufficiently fero- 
cious to make both man and beast fear 
him. When the wild boar paused under a 
live-oak, his head held high in malicious 
suspicion, I let drive. Down went Steve's 
beloved bacon. 

Steve took me home with the ducks and 
turkey, and went back for the deer and the 
wild hog. Radiant was Steve with a sort 
of primeval and ancestral elation. Christ- 
mas was coming, and he had his hog. The 
original fragrance of the animal dismayed 
my negro not a whit. 

“Dis is de best holiday from stillin’ I 
had a long time,” he told me before we 
parted; “and when Amnesia sees dis hog, 
she’s gwine treat me decent.” 


NO MATTER HOW COLD 
(Continued from page 31) 


at some time during the day. A canvas 
floor would become very wet, and besides 
would prevent a complete drying of the 
tent. 

Ordinarily the tent is pitched on the ice 
of a lake, although care must be taken 
that the water has not overflowed the ice 
and left the snow underlaid with a layer 


of slush, The pitching is done with poles. 
First you tramp down the snow with 
your snowshoes; then you cut notches 


in the ice into which the ends of the poles 
which form the scissors are placed. The 
tent is consequently fully braced. The ridge 
of the tent is, of course, tied to the ridge 
pole. Then poles parallel to the ridge pole 
are lashed to the scissors on each side of 
the tent, extending along the eave of the 
wall. The tie tapes along this eave are 
firmly secured to the pole, and the tent is 
pitched more easily than in summer, and 
eg 

Boughs go on top of the snow, then a 
tarpaulin, and last the down robes of the 
sleepers. 

Your sleeping bag should by all means 
be accompanied by a suit of heavy, loose 
wool underwear and a pair of wool socks, 
and these should be put on every night, 
no matter how tough it may seem to strip 
naked before climbing into the hay. Your 
clothes must be dried by the fire every 
evening. Sleeping in your daytime under- 
a is fatal to comfort, both because 

s damp from the perspiration of the daily 
exercise and because, if it is nut, it will 
be damp in the morning. Dryness, ‘day and 
night, is nine-tenths of the battle against 
the winter cold. 

This is illustrated by the common prac- 
tice in northern Minnesota, when traveling 
in winter, of carrying at least one extra 
pair of heavy wool socks in the pack-sack 
when rubber pac boots are being worn. 
These are hard on the feet and induce per- 
spiration; so you must have a towel and 
change of socks in your pack-sack. In the 
middle of the day you wash your feet in 
the snow, dry them thoroughly, and 
change socks. Otherwise, when evening 
comes, with its chill, your feet will be cold. 

Now that we have got down to the feet, 
let’s discuss the entire equipment for the 
foot, including the well-known snowshoe. 
First of all, prudence suggests that the 
ordinary dry-tanned moccasin be elim- 
inated from the list of winter equipment. 
They say the Indians wore them; but if 
you are an Indian, why are you reading 
this? I assume you are a white, male, 
average camper—that is to say, a person 
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who works in a store, shop.or office, and 
who enjoys getting up into the real woods 
for a rather hard-boiled vacation now and 
then. All right, then, oil-tanned moccasins 
are the equipment for dry snow. Ordinary 
moccasins will remain dry when you are 
not using snowshoes, but the action of the 
thongs or harness on a shoe rubs the snow 
into dry moccasins in any weather, and 
dampness is inevitable. 

Again, don’t let me ever catch you going 
into the north woods in winter without 
the rubber pacs. They are heavy as the 
devil, and you'll wish many times you 
could throw them out of your pack; but 
don’t you do it. You keep them there. 
When you want them, you want them 
badly. Strangely enough, they are just as 
easy to use with snowshoes as moccasins 
are. If your feet are the least bit tender, 
they are easier to use. They are invaluable 
in damp snow, and also as a change at 
night for use around the camp while your 
moccasins are being dried out, and where 
there is always some wetness because of 
the fires. 

There are many kinds of snowshoe har- 
nesses in use. While I ordinarily believe 
firmly in advanced equipment and know 
perfectly well that a fine fish-hook will 
always catch more than a bent pin, and 
that prepared pancake flour is better than 
sourdough, and that the down robe is a 
vast improvement over the rabbit-skin 


~ \ 





Showing construction and packing of to- 
boggan to allow of freedom in meeting 
obstructions 


rube, here is once when I go native. It is 
my opinion that the lamp-wick thong is 
infinitely superior to the leather snowshoe 
harness, and to any other device for fast- 
ening snowshoes, 

The lamp-wick thong doves not stretch 
when wet. It is put on the snowshoe in 
such a way as to permit the shoe’s being 
twisted on or off without touching either 
thong or shoe with the hands. This is a 
great advantage. Many times you will 
want to abandon your snowshoes in a 
hurry. You simply twist your feet out 
of the thongs. When it comes time to put 
the shoes on again, you twist your feet 
into them. It is all done quickly, and re- 
quires no interruption in what you are 
doing. That is to say, you can go out after 
spruce boughs for a bed, and twist out of 
your shoes while you’re gathering them; 
then, with your load on your back and both 
hands occupied, you can step into your 
snowshoes without dropping your load. 

The most important item in snowshoe 
equipment is a piece of the inner tube of 
an automobile tire. Ordinarily, either with 
the laced harness or the lamp-wick or 
canvas thong, a lump of ice forms under 
the ball of the foot. This is the most ag- 
gravating phase of practical snowshoe- 
ing. But if you lace a piece of smooth 
rubber to form a pad beneath your foot, 
it eliminates this nuisance, since the sur- 
face is so smooth that the snow can not 





get a start sufficient to build up a lump. 

Snowshoes? The rule in the North is 
this: round or oval shoes, without a tail, 
if you are driving dogs. With these shoes 
it is possible to run alongside the sled and 
the dogs in soft snow, and to manipulate 
yourself generally during the periods of 
work. If you are not doing any dog han- 
dling but simply trailing along, as most 
vacationers do, get an average shoe, fairly 
long. 

Personally, I use an Indian snowshoe. 
It has very little lift at the toe, and is 
made of light, unfinished wood; the 
leather thongs, unvarnished, are used only 
in the center section. The fore and ait 
sections of webbing are made of ordinary 
seine twine. Three of these shoes are 
about equal in weight to one factory-made 
snowshoe. I have heard criticisms of the 
use of twine webbing on the score that it 
will break. Maybe it will; I don’t know, I 
have worn my shoes for hundreds of miles, 
and they haven't broken yet. 

How about your clothing? Well, who 
knows? You start with wool underwear, 
and from that point you can go in many 
directions. One thing only is certain: ‘for 
your first trip, you will overdress. The 
only definite suggestion that might be men- 
tioned here is that looseness is to be fav- 
ored in all clothes, and also lightness of 
weight. For example, the stag shirt or the 
mackinaw jacket is sufficient outer cloth- 
ing for all ordinary purposes, and when 
supplemented, as it should be, by a loose 
parka, unlined, made of blanket material 
or even of heavy drill, is good for any 
weather. 

As for food supplies, there is little 
ony from those required for summer 
but there should be an abundance of hot 
things, such as oatmeal and cornmeal, and 
enough tea so that huge buckets of it can 
be made, often three or four times a day. 

It seems to me that this concludes my 
outline of equipment for winter camping 
in the north woods, I have written it from 
experience, and from the point of view of 
an ordinary city dweller who takes an 
occasional vacation, not from that of a 
hardened wouodsman, I have seen many 

thers like myself step from heated offices 
to the winter woods, and I have seen 
them in every instance, without fail, suc- 
cumb to the peculiar charm of winter 
camping and return time and again to the 
“hardships” of winter travel, which do not 
exist any place excepting in the imagina- 
tion of the uninitiated. 


BANDIT 
(Continued from page 40) 


when she saw that Jim and the boy were 
beyond reach she turned on the dog. 

Instinct and experience had made him 
far too elusive to seize, and he had man- 
aged to occupy her attention and keep her 
busy until I could deal with her. But the 
boy expressed something of our own views 
when he said: “I have always hated wild 
dogs, master—as all men hate them. But 
now I think Pantait is a great hunter, and 
he is my friend!” 

We had -been rather foolish to follow 
the beasts, and there is no doubt that the 
wild dog had saved one or both of us from 
paying a heavy penalty. So by mutual con- 
sent we said little to Jim’s wife about it. 

Soon after we turned homeward, and a 
month later camped below the Muchingas. 
At dawn the homestead would be in sight, 
as we had decided to climb the range in 
the small hours, with the moon. I think 
3andit knew the hunt was over as well as 
we did, but although he had appeared 
rather restless for the past two days we 
were all surprised when we turned out at 
2:00 A. M. to find him missing. His tracks 
to the south were plain, and he had ev- 
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jdently gone back to hunt alone where 
we had recently hunted together. 

So Jim sent two boys back down the 
river in search of him, with a promise of 
reward in addition to their pay if they 
found him. Ena was on the verge of tears 
at his desertion, and perhaps she was 
right when she said: “I’m sure he re- 
members being chained for a month be- 
fore we left. After the life he has led 
lately, the thought of renewed confinement 
must have terrified him.” 

But a month later the boys had not re- 
turned, and Venus had produced six queer- 
looking puppies. When Jim remarked that 
they might possess Bandit’s skill and en- 
durance, be more inclined to stay with 
men-folk, and less inclined to thieve, Ena 
said: “However good they may be, I hope 
we shall see Bandit again, for I’m sure he 
loved us. And anyway, he proved a very 
honest thief.” 

But Bandit must have found good hunt- 
ing, for we never saw him again. 

THE Enp 


ACE OF THE UPLANDS 
(Continued from page 37) 


Finally we resorted to a trick that 
sometimes works. We took positions a 
little way apart, guns ready. Then, at the 
signal of a raised hand, my companion 
imitated, by trilling with his tongue against 
the roof of his mouth, the whir of a flush- 
ing bird. Like an echo to the sound came 
an answering whir from overhead, and 
the partridge shot down from a tree-top, 
curving round the shoulder of the cliff. 
The two guns spoke as one, and the dark 
form, hurtling between the sheltering 
boles, vanished behind the rocks, but a 
drifting mist of feathers and the thud of 
a falling body told us we had won. 

Encouraged by this first success, we 
worked the thicket thoroughly and at 
length. Back and forth we struggled, slip- 
ping on logs, tripped by vines, slapped by 
whipping branches and scratched on thigh 
and hand and face by clawing branches. 

It is along the edge of such cover that 
one is most likely to have success—a state- 
ment that holds true for almost any kind 
of cover and almost any kind of game. 
But when hunting a country of small and 
scattered wood-lots and thickets, it is im- 
portant to go clear through every good 
piece of ground. 

Many a bird is passed by because it 
doesn't seem worth while to struggle the 
last few rods up some steep bank or fight 
through the remaining quarter acre of 
some patch of brush that has been almost 
completely hunted over without result. 
And so, when we had combed that thick- 
et from end to end without flushing an- 
other bird and then noted that we had 
missed a narrow strip which ran steeply 
almost to the top of the ridge, we went 
straight up through it, in spite of the fact 
that it was all second-growth oak bush so 
thick that we could not see each other 
when ten yards apart. 

To avoid accident, we kept track of each 
other’s whereabouts by means of crow 
calls carried for the purpose. The noise of 
these, or of a cow bell or a whistle, does 
not alarm the birds as does shouting, and 
something of the kind should always be 
carried if two are shooting together in 
heavy cover. 

We had almost reached the end of the 
strip when we heard a bird flush on ahead, 
and then another. Though we could net 
see them rise, one showed for an instant 
through an opening in the leaves above as 
he turned and sped back toward the 
depths of the thicket below. I snapped in 
a shot at him, but even as my finger pressed 
the trigger I saw him crumple up, and 
knew that my companion had seen him 


too, and had seen him first. It was a per- 
fect example of what an old Mississippi 
quail hunter I once knew called “grab 
shots,” a term that aptly describes many 
of the shots one must take at ruffed 
grouse. In such cases there is no time 
whatever to aim, even in the sense of 
pointing with both eyes open as practiced 
in ordinary field shooting. The whole thing 
—lifting, pointing and shooting—must be 
one instantaneous movement, guided whol- 
ly by instinctive feel. 

To the novice it seems incredible that a 
fast, half-seen target can ever be hit in 
that way. Indeed, the great difficulty of 
the beginner in covert shooting, even 
though he may be a good performer in 
the open, is to respond quickly enough to 
the stimulus of sight and sound to shoot 
at all; nine times out of ten he will be left 
clutching his gun and staring in bewilder- 
ment at the place where the bird disap- 
peared. But it is remarkable how many 
of these “grab shots” will be successful 
when one has learned to try them. 

The rule to follow is to regard any bird 
seen within range as offering a shot that 
should be taken, and to consider failing 
to shoot as far more disgraceful than miss- 
ing. Get the gun off—somehow, anyhow— 
and bit by bit speed and accuracy will be 
gained, until a surprising number of what 
would once have been considered impossi- 
ble shots begin to yield results. 

We retrieved our bird and went on to 
the top of the ridge, meaning to cross over 
into another thicket beyond. It was a stiff 
climb. We were breathing hard when we 
reached the top, and before going on into 
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the covert that lay just below us my com- 
panion sat down on a stump to rest a mo- 
ment, while I started to light a cigarette. 

Both of us knew better. We knew that 
before climbing a fence, or crossing a 
gulley, or lighting a pipe—before doing 
anything that makes shooting temporarily 
impossible—one should stop suddenly and 
stand quite still for a moment. If there is 
a bird near by, it will nearly always think 
it has been seen and will flush. Otherwise, 
it is sure to get up jest when you are 
thoroughly entangled in barbed wire or 
have both hands busy guarding a match 
flame. 

It was so on this occasion. No sooner 
were we off guard than there was a great 
hubbub of rushing wings, and two par- 
tridges that had come to this open space 
to sun themselves or look for acorns 
flashed up from the grass not twenty yards 
away and bolted for the cover. My com- 
panion had no chance to get into action 
at all. Though I managed to get my gun 
up and fire one barrel before the rear- 
most bird disappeared, it hardly required 
the few minutes of perfunctory searching 
we did as a matter of duty to assure me 
that I had missed. 

We went after the birds promptly, for 
a partridge rarely flies far in thick cover 
and can nearly always be found again and 
again by following up the line of flight. 
3ut though we flushed these several times, 
they were wild, getting up too far ahead 
to be seen, and we finally left the thicket 
without having had a shot at them or at 
any others. 

We beat out one more thicket without 
result, and then, as this was too punishing 
a task to continue without reward, we de- 
cided to change our ground again. If the 
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thorn apples, there was but one place 
where they could be, and that was on the 
high ridges eating acorns or sunning them- 
selves in the little patches of sand that 
form below the sandstone outcroppings so 
common in these hills. 

We decided to have lunch before going 
on, however. For a pleasant hour we sat 
on the grassy bank of a spring and ate 
sandwiches and crisp sprigs from the beds 
of water cress that choked the spring. 
From where we sat we could see before 
us the high ridge we meant to try next. 
Its west flank faced us, scored from sum- 
mit to base with brushy draws, dark here 
and there with the deep green of pines that 
clung about the ledges, white and gold 
where the trunks of birch and poplar 
showed through their veil of foliage like 
drifting smoke. 

That hill had always been the best bit 
of. partridge ground in the whole region, 
and as we finished our after-luncheon 
smoke and started the steep ascent it was 
with the hope that things had not changed. 
The slope was all a tangle of rock and 
brush, briers and down wood. Though we 
took it slowly, the climb was a struggle, 
ending with a clamber up a ledge where 
hands as well as feet were needed. 

The top was like a park. From ten to a 
hundred yards in width, the ridge ran 
practically level for perhaps a mile. It 
was covered with an open grove of oaks— 
short twisted bur oaks with wide-spread- 
ing branches that almost swept the ground, 
stately white oaks, and here and there a 
thicket, sprouted from stumps where fence 
posts had been cut. There was enough 
sunlight for grass, but by some miracle 
of luck there had been no grazing—for 
which we were thankful, since sheep or 
cattle will ruin a grouse covert almost as 
effectually as the ax. 

In a good mast year the ground on such 
a ridge is littered with acorns, and forms 
a banquet board for squirrels, jays and 
woodpeckers, as well as for partridges. A 
more pleasant place through which to 
carry a gun than such a hilltop grove, 
with its clean level ground and the superb 
view it affords, would be hard to imagine. 
The only trouble is that in such open 
cover the birds are likely to flush when 
out of range, so that many get away with- 
out affording any opportunity for a shot. 


ALKING abreast, we started along 

the ridge, one near each edge so as 
to command both slopes. We had scarcely 
gone a hundred paces when a partridge 
flushed, and then a second and a third, so 
far ahead that we could only stand and 
watch them speed away and wish that we 
had been thirty yards closer. There is a 
temptation, after such an experience, to 
adopt still-hunting tactics and sneak along 
from tree to tree, but little is to be gained 
by such stealthiness. A free advance, rea- 
sonably quiet, causes no more alarm than 
a cautious one; so we walked slowly but 
steadily on. 

At a point where the ridge narrowed 
we found our way blocked by a windfall. 
Skirting it to the left, I put up two birds 
that burst out from under a sandstone 
ledge with a great uproar and sped, one 
to the right, one to the left, down and 
along the flank of the ridge. I saw the 
first crumple up as I shot and, with visions 
of a double, whirled to get in the left 
barrel at the other, but he faded into the 
distance unharmed, while ten feet in front 
of me a slender birch swayed and fell to 
the ground, its two-inch trunk cut through 
by the charge of shot it had intercepted. 

For two hours or more we hunted that 
hill, and never have I known grouse to be 
more numerous or to offer finer shooting. 
They were always at or near the top, 
under the ledges or among the acorns, 
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and when flushed would go careening 
down the steep slopes through the trees, 

offering targets fast and tricky enough to 
test our skill to the utmost. Once or twice 
we followed the birds down and harried 
them out of the thick cover below, only 
to have them go blithely rocketing back 
over the top and down the other side of 
the ridge while we came painfully and 
profanely struggling after. But for the 
most part, we were content to stay on 
top and let any bird that we missed go 
unpursued. And we missed more than I 
care to acknowledge here, but among the 
failures there stood out a few successes 
that more than made up for the rest. 

One came when a bird I flushed drove 
straight toward my companion, so that I 
could not shoot because of him, nor he 
because of me. Whirling as it whizzed 
past his head, he saw it pass upward be- 
hind a screen of low-hung branches, and 
dropping to his knees he whipped in a shot 
that brought it down. 

Later, following up a bird that had 
flushed far ahe: ad, I came out on a jutting 
shoulder of the hill where high oaks stood, 
and above and behind me heard the thun- 
der of swift wings. I glimpsed a dark 
shadow that pitched from a tree-top and 
plunged toward the bottom of the gorge 
below. Fast at any time, a ruffed grouse 
in dropping flight, trying desperately to 
beat the gun, is almost too quick for the 
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My first shot was far be- 
hind; the second, sent in as the gun was 
jerked below the half-seen target, fol- 
lowed so quickly that the two sounded 
almost as one. The bird vanished with the 
report, but I heard something strike the 


eye to follow. 


ground far below and, climbing down, 
found a telltale feather, and farther down 
another and yet another. At last I came 
to where he lay, back up, tail and wings 
outspread, at the very foot of the slope. 

Just below the end of the ridge, where 
it fell steeply away to open pasture, stood 
a group of gnarled apple trees, all that 
was left to show the site of a long-aban- 
doned farmstead. Though many consider 
such an old orchard an excellent place to 
look for grouse, I have seldom known 
them to frequent such ground in this 
country except in winter, when they will 
sometimes come to seek the frozen fruit 
that still clings to the branches. But 
somehow no apples taste so good as those 
one finds by chance in lost orchards; so 
we filled our pockets with the fragrant 
fruit that hung low on the burdened 
branches and strewed the ground. 

We did not expect to see game, but one 
mistake in a day is enough, and we were 
ready when, with a roar of rushing wings, 
our last bird flashed up from the edge of 
the orchard. Dashing for cover as only a 
scared partridge can when caught in the 
open, he spiraled back over our heads. 
Even in the open it would have been easy 
to misjudge that rising curve; but my 
companion, deadly on overhead work, held 
right, and the bird whirled over and down, 
falling at the very edge of the cover he 
had so recklessly left. 

Munching our apples, we trudged slow- 
ly back along the level floor of the valley. 
There was the fragrance of grass and 
clover in the air, and the wooded hillsides 
to right and left were vivid with color 


in the late afternoon sunlight. We were 
——- tired and dirty. 

My companion had ripped his breeches 
from knee to pocket, and one cheek was 
smeared with blood where a savage briar 
had cut deep. One of my shins ached pain- 
fully where it had collided with a fallen 
tree, and I had lost a glove and suffered 
a badly scratched hand in consequence. 
The empty spaces in our shell vests were 
out of all proportion to the number of 
birds in our pockets. We still had some 
miles to walk and many miles to drive. 
3ut we were, of course, utterly content. 
We had had a perfect day, with the finest 
bird that flies. 


SALMO CANADENSIS 
(Continued from page 23) 


Newfoundland, bursting its way through 
steep mountain gorges directly into the 
sea without a sign of inlet or bay to slow 
down its tumultuous descent. The exit is 
swift, narrow and deep, with a big cobble- 
stone bar about a hundred yards out and 
a tremendous surf pounding and breaking 
against the current and swirling into a 
riot of white, churning foam. 

One would think that no fish could pos- 
sibly inhabit such a maelstrom, and that 
if he did he certainly wouldn't be able to 
pick up a fly in it; but such is far from the 
truth. The little flies are not much use 
here, to be sure; but when the run is on 
and the tide at flood, they will hit anything 
from a No. 6 up to 2/0, and hit it right 
and in such a maner that it will stay hit. 
And the brighter and weirder the fly, the 
better. If you strike them—and this is 
more or less on the laps of the gods—it 
will not take you long to fill the camp 
dinner-pail with big, lusty, pink-fleshed 
trout plus a liberal surplus which can be 
returned to either of its native elements, 
salt or fresh, without apparently bothering 
the fish in the least. 

But the real cream of sea-trout fishing 
is to be had, say from two or three to ten 
miles upstream, depending on the size of 
the river and the speed of the run. Here 
the fish are still fresh-run; but they have 
taken on the habits, if not the habiliments, 
of the typical stream fish, and the angler 
must use the same arts and subtleties that 
he would employ on the ordinary fresh- 
water trout. Smaller flies and finer tackle 
take the place of the rough-and-ready salt- 
water gear, and the dry fly may be turned 
to excellent account. 

I have found No. 8 the most all-round 
killing size in the wet and No. 10 in the 
dry. Nothing over No. 6 is necessary, and 
anything under No. 12 is usually a waste 
of time. Use 1X gut for the wet and 2X for 
the dry, unless there are salmon about, in 
which case at least a size larger would 
be conservative. 

As in other trout fishing, everything de- 
pends on conditions of water and weather. 
Fine tackle is indicated on hot days and 
low water, with the odds on the dry, and 
heavier gear is in order when the water is 
high and cold, in which case most reliance 
can be put on the wet. The actual fishing 
varies scarcely at all from the usual stream 
tactics for purely fresh-water trout, with 
these possible exceptions: (1) the sea 
trout is more apt to take and more apt 
to take hard; (2) the big fellows are likely 
to frequent the tails of the pools, like 
salmon, with whom they frequently lie 
fin to fin; (3) as a rule, where there is 
enough water sea trout are more apt to be 
found just above a fall than just below 
one; and (4) the brighter flies, such as 
the Silver Doctor and Parmacheene Belle, 
are a better bet than in brook-trout fishing, 
although they are not always at the top 
of the list. 

I have also had excellent luck with such 
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wet flies as the Montreal (or its British 
prototype, the Grouse and Claret, which I 
prefer), Brown Palmer (with or without 
the red or yellow body), Cinnamon (also a 
British insect of a rich brown tint), Jenny 
Lind (a monstrosity, but it gets there 
just the same), Cowdung, Hares Ear and 
nearly anything with a’ silver body, in- 
cluding small salmon flies. 

For dry work, such patterns as the 
Cahill, Cinnamon Sedge, the bivisibles, 
Greenwell’s Glory and Wickham’s Fancy 
have turned out very well for me, and no 
doubt there are many others just as good. 
Oddly enough, I’ve never done much in 
this direction with the Coachman tribe, 


fan-wing or otherwise, although I swear’ 


by them at home. This may be an accident. 

The rest of the outfit may be generally 
according to Hoyle. In rods I prefer noth- 
ing under 5%4 ounces, especially if salmon 
are in the picture, as they usually are. 
The reel need not be very large, but it 
should accommodate a C or D casting line 
and at least a hundred yards of fine back- 
ing, which will handle even the exceptional 
fish. Surprisingly light backing will suf- 
fice, because the long line acts as a buffer 
and eliminates sudden shocks. I have fre- 
quently handled salmon on No. 25 linen 
thread, but I wouldn’t recommend the 
practice to a beginner. Landing nets and 
creels are luxuries usually dispensed with 
after the first day. Wading equipment is 
important and should be strictly first-class, 
for the water is cold and usually there is 
plenty of it. 

As it happens, one of my most memora- 
ble days with this perhaps most romantic 
of all fish was my first one in Newfound- 
land, on a certain beautiful, ice-cold, little 
river emptying into the Strait of Belleisle. 
We reached the mouth of our chosen 
stream, via motor dory, about noon on a 
fine day in early July, a season when one 
could reasonably hope to find both sea 
trout and salmon. It took a couple of 
hours to pitch camp on the first pool, about 
a mile from salt water. 


MORE marvelous spot could scarce- 

ly be imagined, with big rocky cliffs 
behind us and high snow-tipped moun- 
tains cupping both sides of a narrowing 
valley. We could hardly wait to get into 
the water, which turned out to be fast and 
wide but surprisingly shallow. Two hours 
of incessant work by three rods resulted 
in one half-pound trout, and we withdrew 
disconsolately for supper. After an exten- 
sive repast, I got back into my waders 
while John and Leonard jeered at me 
from the bank. 

The first thing I noticed when I re- 
entered the water was that it seemed much 
deeper than before. I put this down to a 
heated imagination, but as time went on 
there was absolutely no doubt about it. 
There was still a swift current, and I 
couldn’t believe it was the tide. Moreover, 
I had just scooped up a handful of ice- 
Water, and it was pure and sweet as dew. 
I figured on a possible cloudburst in the 
mountains, but this didn’t seem reasonable 
either. 

“Hey, you fellows,” I sang out, “this 
water’s up over a foot.” 

This brought a horse- laugh from the 
beach. “It’s the fish crowding each other 
upstream,” said John lugubriously. 

Leonard, true to his type, merely in- 
quired where I had found liquor in a place 
like this. 

But a moment later something jumped 
about twenty feet below me with a splash 
like a porpoise. Then two unmistakable 
rises occurred almost under my rod. The 
jeers had magically ceased, and I saw my 
electrified companions literally falling into 
their equipment. 

I switched to a No. 8 dry Cahill and 


soon got a roll. A couple more casts, 
and a real fish came with a bang. He went 
straight downstream for fifty yards, and 
I told the world I was fast to the biggest 
salmon ever caught and yelled for gaffs, 
nets and sticks of dynamite. But as time 
wore on my fish did not continue to act like 
a thirty-pounder, and a few minutes later 
I beached a beautiful fresh-run sea trout 
of some three pounds. By this time that 
extraordinary river was up another foot, 
and I was compelled to beat a hasty retreat 
to a drier spot. Fish were now rising all 
over the pool, and John and Leonard tied 
into a pair of whoppers in no time. 

My next cast connected on the instant 
with something real, and this time it was 
a salmon. He stayed with me for ten ter- 
rific minutes and then said an informal 
good-by after one of those slithering, leap- 
ing dashes across stream. It was now 9:30 
P.M. and twilight. I shifted to a couple of 
wet flies—anything would do—and hooked 


a pair of wild sea trout on the first try | 


with not more than a rod-length of line 
out. I saved one of these, which went to 
4% pounds—a magnificent fish. My com- 
panions followed suit with similar results. 

I have never seen such wild fishing as 
that which followed. We were undoubtedly 
in the midst of a tremendous run of big 
trout, fresh and silvery from the sea, that 
fairly made the water boil. They literally 
jumped into us where we stood. The mo- 
ment a fly hit the water it was taken with 
incredible ferocity, and scarcely a fish was 
under three pounds. As darkness fell the 
chaos was indescribable. Lines fouled and 
crossed as the fish lunged savagely from 
one side of the river to the other, and it 
was often impossible to tell who had the 
fish on and who didn’t. Often six fish 
would be fast to the three lines at once. 
These trout fought with furious abandon, 
with long, salmon-like runs and even a 
few jumps. 

By eleven o’clock it was too dark to see. 
The water was so deep that our posi- 
tions became untenable, and we had to 
use the canoes to get back to the beach. 
On investigation, this phenomenon turned 
out to be due to the backing up of the 
fresh water with the rising tide. There 
was always a current of entirely fresh 
water, but it was simply slowed up by the 
increasing wall of salt water at the mouth, 
and with this tide the run had started. 

We found great salmon fishing up this 
river, but somehow or ether nothing else 
quite matched the eerie thrill of that com- 
pletely unexpected and exhilarating first 
evening among the big sea trout. 

If you haven’t tried conclusions with 
this magnificent and beautiful trout, I can 
assure you that he’s worth a liberal sup- 
ply of your time and such money as you 
have left. And you needn’t seek out a 
stream where there are not any salmon— 
they won't be half as much of a dis- 
traction as you think they will! 


AUDUBON ABROAD 
(Continued from page 19) 


originals, and print and color a number of 
impressions. 

So there was Audubon, working all day 
—painting, writing papers for the various 
scientific societies that were eager for him 
to lecture, sitting for his portrait—dining 
out nightly, and confusing his social en- 
gagements in the most appalling way. But 
by March, 1827, the prospectus was ready, 
and Audubon invited the world to sub- 
scribe to the work, which was to appear 
five times a year, five plates to the number, 
two guineas each. It appeared five times 
yearly, until 1838; 85 parts, with 425 plates 
and 1,065 different birds, with the reptiles, 
insects and fish that form their food. 

In the end, Audubon liked Edinburgh. 
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He met Sir Walter several times. As Sir 
Walter would not go to see his drawings, 
because he “had heard too much about 
them,” Audubon took the pictures to Ab- 
botsford. He was there twice. 

He met Francis Jeffrey, editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

“In the course of the evening Jeffrey 
seemed to discover that if he was Jeffrey, 
I was Audubon.” So that was that. 

Audubon thought little of a stag of 
Landseer’s. In fact, he called the picture 
a plain farce; the stag had its tongue out 
and its mouth shut. He dined with the 
editor of the Scotsman. He thought him a 
well-meaning man with a well-doing wife, 
but the company was mixed, and some of 
the ingredients were raw. 

And so to London, where he pursued his 
amazing life, hawking his paintings in the 
Strand during the day, dining with aristo- 
crats at night. He sold seven copies of 

“The Entrapped Otter.” Finally he found 
himself literally without any money. And 
all the time there was trouble with the 
lithographers in Edinburgh, who went on 
a strike. Sir Thomas Lawrence heard of 
Audubon’s misery, went to his lodgings, 
bought a picture, and sent along relays of 
friends who bought and did not haggle. 

He found other craftsmen, but he had a 
weary time. His feelings were always be- 
ing hurt. Baron Rothschild could not be- 
lieve he was being asked to pay one hun- 
dred pounds for a book on birds. “Five 
pounds and not a farthing more,” was his 
last offer. So Audubon collected his book 
and finally sold it to a man “with less 
money but a nobler heart.” 

At Oxford and Cambridge he came into 
his own, and he liked Paris. He spent $200 
in two months there, and got thirteen new 
subscribers. One was King Charles X; 
another was the Duc d’Orleans. 

Back and forth Audubon went, between 
England and America. He was his own 
traveling salesman, his own advance 
agent; today he would be called a per- 
suasive psychologist. I often wonder how 
he managed to carry his sample case (3 
feet 3 inches by 3 feet), his order book 
and his book for subscribers. 

For a long time, a bitter controversy 
raged round one of his pictures. Generals 
and professors, artists, men of affairs, 
soldiers and sailors condemned, condoned 
or congratulated him on the work. The 
discussion was round the point: can a 
rattlesnake climb? Through it all, Audu- 
bon was undisturbed. He had painted what 
he had seen. 

England gave him the honor that was 
beyond price. He was.made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. The Birds of America 
was issued under The Particular Patron- 
age of King George IV. Yet he was so 
shy that at a party in the rooms of the 
Royal Society in Edinburgh in 1827, 
where he “talked much” with Sir Walter, 
he went home very hungry, for “I say it 
to my shame, that I had not the confidence 
to lay my fingers on a single thing.” 


THE OLD WARDEN ON COYOTES 
(Continued from page 29) 


where the wildfowl nest. In some places 
they report that nesting ducks and geese 
have dwindled frightful since the coyotes 
came in to feed on ’em. 

“Maybe you're not interested in the fur 
business, but a lot of us who like the woods 
are. We like to see the fur-bearers in 
places where they belong. Even foxes. 
Well, in Alaska the coyote has raised such 
hob with the fox supply that lots of trap- 
pers see where they’re goin’ to be right up 
against it for somethin’ to trap. A coyote 
will run a fox family out of its den quicker 
than scat and kill ’em and use the den 
itself. 


Fie ld & 


“And coyotes, it’s pretty well estab- 
lished, will hamper the comeback of rab- 
bits and game birds after they've gone to 
the bottom of the cycle which afflicts ’em 
every so often. When the supply of rabbits 
and grouse is up, maybe you wouldn't 
notice what the coyote takes, even if it was 
a lot. But when the supply is low and those 
species are tryin’ to make a come-back, 
you'll notice it, and you'd better believe me. 

“That ain't all. Out West, a few years 
back, they had an awful time with rabies, 
spread by coyotes. It’s been proved that 
the coyote carries tularemia, which is may- 
be one of the biggest factors we've got in 
keepin’ down our game supply. 

“T don’t aim to tell you all the things a 
coyote does,” he said, smiling at the tour- 
ist, who by that time was a trifle wide- 
eyed and bewildered. “He does plenty. 
We'll let it go at that. 

“And why does he do so much? Because 
he’s so smart? Perhaps. Because he’s so 
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hard to trap out? No. I'll tell you why: it’s 
because he’s the most adaptable predator 
we've got. He can go into almost any kind 
of country and make a live of it. And also 
because he raises such danged big families. 

“I figure the smartness of the coyote 
has been over-rated. Now and then trap- 
pers will find one who don’t want to be 
caught, but it ain't general, the way it is 
with wolves. He’s simple to trap, com- 
pared to a wolf. 

“But he can live in the dangedest places! 
Out in a town called Hollydale, California, 
a Federal hunter found a coyote denned in 
a culvert, fifty yards from an occupied 
house, close to a highway and where elec- 
tric trains passed over her head every ten 
minutes! Denned there, mister! Set up in 
housekeepin’ there. 

“The average litter is about six, it’s 
figured, but some of these she coyotes will 
bung your eye with what they'll produce. 
In Utah a few years back they took one 
with seventeen unborn young in her, and 
findin’ ’em about ready to drop a dozen or 
more is almost common. 

“Lots of states are makin’ a stab at 
holdin’ ’em down by trappin’. Michigan 
has hooked up with the Federal Govern- 
ment and has a Federal man in charge of 
from twenty to thirty trappers who do 
nothin’ else but try to hold down pred- 
ators. It can be done, too, if enough money 
is spent and the work is well directed and 
if we can stop what you might call the 
artificial spread of the coyote. 

“That,” he said, looking the other in the 
eye with a twinkle, “means you. They tell 
me that a Federal man out in the Dakotas 
counted over thirty coyotes bein’ taken east 
by tourists in just one season. Thirty coy- 
otes goin’ east in one season and observed 
by one man! Think of what that might 
mean. 

“And you may admit that I’m right 
when I say that he won’t make an attrac- 
tive pet, and you may agree that maybe 
you'll get careless and let him out and 
still ask, what of it? You may say that 
you've got no other coyotes in your state 
and that he can’t find a mate. 

“I'll tell you about that, too. The Bi- 
ological Survey found out about how far 
a coyote will range just naturally. They 
tagged some and picked ’ em up later, and 
so they know. The coyote will travel a 
hundred miles away in a year, where he’s 
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got plenty opportunity to mate and settle 
down. If he’s on the prowl for a mate, 
there’s no tellin’ how much country he 
won't cover! 

“You tourists who take ’em home and 
let ’em get away, then, are somethin’ that’s 
got to be considered. Florida claims it can 
trace its coyotes straight to tourists. Lord 
knows, it ain’t the only way they get scat- 
tered by man. 

“There’s a story of a fox-huntin’ club 
down in Alabama that was short of foxes 
to run. So they ordered a batch of red 
fox from a breeder and turned ’em loose. 
But it turned out that those couple of 
dozen of what they figured was red foxes 
was only coyotes; so Alabama’s got her 
supply, and they jumped clear over into 
middle Tennessee in no time and began 
raisin’ hob with sheep. 

“That was an exceptional case, maybe. 
But there are maybe several hundred good 
citizens like you who every year take 
coyotes into country that’s been clean of 
‘em. And if a he and a she get away and if 
they mate and have a half dozen pups; and 
if the pups and their offspring mate for a 
couple of seasons— Stranger, I leave it tu 
you.” 

The Old Warden wiped his mustache 
with the back of his hand as a boy sang 
out that his car was ready. 

The tourist did not rise when we got up. 
He sat there, staring at his recent pur- 
chase. Then he scratched his head. 

“Well—I asked for it,” he said and 
laughed. He glanced in the direction of his 
car, where his wife sat reading a Sunday 
paper. 

“You know, I’m not much of a hunter,” 
he admitted. “But I do go out a few times 
every year. And I'd hate to think I was 
doing something that would interfere with 
that sport. I guess I’m in wrong, but what 
am I going to do? I—I’ve got to confess, 
Warden,” he said, “that bad as this little 
devil might be, I can’t kill him.” 

“You mean—?” 

The other shrugged. 

“Sure, if you will. You bet your life, if 
you will. I’m glad I ran into you because 
I’ve learned something, and maybe it'll 
keep me from making a fool of myself by 
spoiling my own sport. And,” he added, 
“I’m quite sure the lady in my car over 
there will give you her thanks, if not her 
blessing !” 

The Old Warden chuckled as he took the 
leash. 

“Come on, coyote,” he said, frowning a 
little. “I’m not keen on the job. But 
guess, considerin’ all factors, the only good 
coyote is a dead coyote, and so—” 

He shook hands and started for his car, 
leading the little predator to a quick and 
painless finish. 


THE NEW DEAL IN OUTRIGGERS 
(Continued from page 35) 


outriggers are coming off tomorrow. The 
next time you see me, I'll have something 
that will do the trick right,” he concluded. 

Gifford built outriggers forty-four feet 
long. The Lady Grace carried them at a 
45-degree angle. In this way he planned to 
skip two baits some sixty feet apart. He 
used duralumin pipe for the base of the 
masts and guyed them heavily with wire 
cable through a series of short crosspieces 
to eliminate whippy action. The top sec- 
tions were constructed of bamboo for light- 
ness. A bit of mathematics shows that the 
tips are close to thirty feet above the 
water and about the same distance out to 
the side of the boat. 

The Lady Grace slipped out of Miami 
a few weeks later and headed for Cat 
Cay. Self-constituted fishing experts 
laughed openly at Tommy Gifford and his 
wireless masts. The Lady Grace was dub- 
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bed the Flying Grasshopper by all who 
saw it zigzagging along the edge of the 
Stream off the Bahama Islands. 

The smug banter of the so-called ex- 
perts assumed a derisive tone as the first 
bits of news filtered in from the Bahamas. 
The Lady Grace was not getting its share 
of fish. Others were regularly laying At- 
lantic marlin on the dock averaging from 
60 to 80 pounds apiece. 

When questioned, Gifford always had 
the same answer. 

“Wait,” he said. “I’m not after that 
kind of marlin. I am going to land a blue 
marlin that will weigh over 500 pounds. 
Then I’ll do the laughing,” was the part- 
ing shot. 

Louis Wasey believed in Gifford, and 
the Lady Grace stayed on the hunt. 

Tommy Gifford’s statement that he was 
not fishing for the white marlin was 
the simple truth. Realizing that playing 
these fish would cut many hours from the 
stalk for the big blue marlin, he elected 
to pull the baits away from them when- 
ever they appeared. 

Then Gifford struck his stride. He vin- 
dicated his belief in the long outrigger. 
Flashes from the wireless stations at Cat 
Cay and Bimini informed the angling pub- 
lic of catches of giant marlin by the Lady 
Grace that left the angling fraternity gasp- 


ing for breath. Miami newspapers gave | 


the catches head-lines on their sport pages. 
New York fishing correspondents de- 
voted whole columns to the records that 
fell week after week to the anglers on the 
Lady Grace. 

Bear in mind that the record white 
marlin was less than 150 pounds and that 
the average fish brought into Miami or 
Bimini rarely tipped the beam past the 
100-pound mark. That there were blue 
marlin which would hit the 500-pound 
notch within fifty miles of Miami was 
ridiculed by every man and boy who trolled 
the Stream. 

About once a week Erl Roman, Fish- 
ing Editor of the Miami Herald, passed 
along a wireless from the Bahamas. Brief- 
ly, they went something like this: 

“Gager Wasey lands blue marlin while 
fishing with Tom Gifford on the Lady 
Grace near Cat Cay. Weight : 133 pounds.” 


“PYLUE marlin weighing 155 pounds 

caught by S. Kip Farrington, Jr., 
while trolling the Gulf Stream with Cap- 
tain Gifford on the Lady Grace.” 

“Auguste J. Cordier breaks marlin rec- 
ord with 165-pounder landed on the Lady 
Grace.” 

By this time the pseudo-experts were 
hastily climbing on the band wagon and 
singing Gifford’s praises. 

With monotonous regularity the reports 
continued : 

“187-pound blue marlin falls to the 
prowess of Louis R. Wasey, fishing with 
Tommy Gifford in the Bahamas.” 

“Mrs. Marie Chadbourne of Miami 
hangs 190-pound blue marlin. Record 
catch is made on the Lady Grace.” 

“H. L. Blodgett, New Yorker, equals 
Mrs. Chadbourne’s record 190-pound blue 
marlin. Catch is made on the Lady Grace 
with Capt. Tom Gifford.” 

A few days later a fishing cruiser re- 
turning from Bimini brought the word 
that Gifford had lost a giant blue marlin 
after a 14-hour struggle lasting far into 
the night. The fish was estimated at more 
than 400 pounds. 

Then Tommy’s dream came true. The 
Miami Herald proclaimed : “Marlin record 
again broken. Louis Wasey lands 502- 
pound fish after terrific battle.” 

_ The skeptics were convinced. Long out- 
riggers were a distinct advantage in the 
pursuit of giant marlin. Otherwise, how 

(Continued on page 75) 
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TOURNAMENT FLY 
AND BAIT CASTING 


By Frank Steel 
World’s Dry Fly Accuracy Champion 


OURNAMENT fly and bait cast- 

ing is a fisherman's game. It de- 

velops greater skill in casting—a 

skill that helps in getting your fly 
or bait where you want it under different 
wind and weather conditions on stream 
and lake. Two of the tournament events— 
the “Dry Fly” and the “5g-Ounce Accu- 
racy Bait”—are especially good and prac- 
tical tests of the angler’s casting ability. 
It is interesting to note that these two 
events are the most pop- 
ular of the tournament 
schedule. 

The game of tourna- 
ment casting is played 
in every section of the 
United States from 
Maine to California, 
from Washington to 
Florida. It started at 
the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893 and is now 
flourishing in Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Fort Dodge, Newark, 
Kansas City, Indianap- 
olis, Washington, D. C. 
and other cities—not to 
mention the strong clubs 
in Los Angeles (Long 
3each), San Francisco, 
Portland (Oregon), 
Seattle, Washington, 
and other places. 

A tournament § cast- 
ing club is easy to start 
and offers a lot of good 
sport for its members. 
All you need is half a dozen or more 
fishermen, some sort of water to cast 
over, and a set of five floating ring-targets, 
30 inches in diameter. These rings can 
be made of wood or hollow metal tubing. 
An old bicycle rim makes a fair target 
ring if you haven't anything else, but most 
any fisherman and certainly any carpenter 
can make fine wooden rings, thirty inches 
across, pretty easily. 

In running the various tournament-cast- 
ing events, these floating ring-targets are 
anchored in the water at various distances. 
Each ring is usually painted a different 
color. Red, blue, white, green and yellow 
are the common colors, although almost 
any color will do. 

In the 54-Ounce Accuracy Bait event, 
the rings are set at random between 40 
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and 80 feet from the place where the 
caster stands. When ready to start, one 
man is appointed judge of the event. The 
judge tells the caster which of the five 
ring-targets to shoot at first. The con- 
testant casts his “plug’—the 5¢-ounce 
wooden plug used as “bait”—at the ring. 
If the plug lands inside or on the edge 
of the wooden ring, that cast is scored a 
“perfect” or zero score. One point off— 


Judges watching the Wet Fly Accuracy event at the 1934 National Tourna- er or 
ment. Note the target rings floating on the surface 


or demerit—is scored for each foot or frac- 
tion of a foot that the plug lands outside 
of the ring-target. The judge estimates 
this distance. 

After the contestant has cast at the first 
ring, the judge tells him which of the 
other rings to cast at. This procedure is 
followed until one shot has been made at 
each ring. Then the judge reverses the 
order of rings for the second five casts. 
Ten casts—two at each ring—make up a 
“game.” In regulation bait events, each 
caster takes one shot in turn at the ring 
picked out by the judge until all those 
casting have shot at that ring. Then the 
judge selects the next ring and the casters 
each shoot once at that ring. Either the 
judge or a score-keeper puts down the 
number of “points off,” opposite the name 


of the caster, at each cast. The caster 
having the smallest number of “points 
off” in his ten casts wins the game. For 
uniformity in scoring, each caster’s total of 
“points off” is deducted from 100, which 
gives the caster’s accuracy percentage. 
Four “points off,” for instance, is a 96% 
accuracy score. Any good bait-casting 
fisherman can cast this tournament event 
without any trouble, but he probably will 
not be as accurate as he thinks he will be. 
The %-Ounce Accuracy Bait event is 
cast in exactly the same way as the 
5g-Ounce Accuracy Bait event, except that 
the bait is made of aluminum instead of 
wood and only weighs 34 of an ounce. 
The Dry Fly event is cast with any 
fly rod weighing not over 534 ounces— 
usually a _ trout or 
very light bass fly rod. 
A tapered fly line is 
used. This event is con- 
ducted in the same way 
as the Accuracy Bait 
events, except that the 
floating ring-targets are 
placed at various dis- 
tances between 20 and 
50 feet. In the fly events, 
each contestant casts at 
all the rings in turn, as 
ordered by the judge, 
until his ten casts are 
completed. 


N the Dry Fly event, 

a demerit of five 
points is scored for 
every time the fly sinks 
when cast. A demerit of 
five points is also scored 
against the caster for 
every time the fly, lead- 
line “ticks” or 
touches the water in 
front of the caster in the 
measuring or “false casts.” In other words, 
the caster must lengthen and shorten his 
line, without touching the water between 
his delivery casts, or else a “tick” with five 
demerits is scored against him, in addition 
to the accuracy score for that ring. 

This sounds a little complicated, but 
any good dry fly fisherman can go right 
into a tournament and do fairly well in 
this event, because the skill required is 
of exactly the same sort as is constantly 
employed in dry fly fishing. 

The “Dry Fly” is the most popular 
tournament fly event, as it develops a 
fisherman’s ability quickly and effectively. 

The other accuracy fly event is that 
known as the “Wet Fly.” In this game, 
the five ring-targets are tied together 
with rope, so that the centers of the rings 
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are just five feet apart. This string of like throwing the javelin in a track meet. 
rings is put out in a straight line with In the Distance Bait event, every con- Another 
the closest ring 35 feet from the caster— testant casts in turn, until each has made 
the last ring, of course, being 55 feet from five casts. The average of the three best F vorite 
the caster. Each contestant “lengthens his casts for each man counts as his score. 
line on the water until he has the right The longest average wins the event. Any IMPROVED 
distance for the first ring and then calls kind of rod, reel or line may be used. 
“Score.” He then makes two casts at the Most of the best distance bait casters use BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 
Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA-SHELL 
and finished in permanent 
colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
piano wire shank with slid- 
ing spring fastener. Best 
quality hooks and swivels. 
When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 
The BILL DEWITT Line 
covers a complete assort- 
ment of baits for casting 
and trolling including the 
well-known NATURAL 
MINNOW. All made from 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
development in lure manu- 
facture. 
aster Write for 
ciate Catalog No. 5 
_ For If your dealer cannot 
. supply you, order direct 
vhich 
tage. E - 
OC Birt DeWitt Barts Div. 
sting Three world’s-record holders and an all-round national champion enlierten | up Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
event : pee E. AUBURN, N.Y. 
will first ring, stripping out enough line to  free-spool reels with fine silk-thread lines, 
ll be. shoot to the second ring. After taking having a “leader” of about a 4-pound- TY 
mt is two casts at the second ring, the caster test line with a short length of 12-pound- FLY ING, ROD and 
_ the strips out more line and shoots two casts test line at the end, next to the bait. Both LURE MAKING 
that at the third ring and so on until he has 5-ounce and 3-ounce plugs are used, as tesieln unl Goad 
id of cast two shots at the fifth ring. Ten casts in the accuracy bait events. Quality a wenioras “ “age 
. make up a “game”. The scoring is done Any group of half a dozen or more Tackle See See ae 
any just as in all the other accuracy events fishermen who can secure the use of a | |, Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winte 
ces— —one point off for each foot or fraction add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
or of a foot the fly lands outside the ring. aE. 8 SE. ES Oe, ee ee 
rod. In the Wet Fly event there are no de- ©. Welnasth Tackle Co.. Geccsvel, Os. ¥. 
ie is merits for sunken flies or ticks. Any fly ° 
con- rods not weighing over 534 ounces may be How to Catch Fish 
way used in this event. Usually a good stiff Shes « teiaieannenh annie, ates Boats Sth bb 
3ait bass fly rod is the one most casters choose. bas Sms ers ee Charlie Stapf’ so edition of an 
; alg eS ea at Generar es ; o catch fish” is just o 
; the Besides the grtenntags./ fly and bait events, ool of water, 100 or 120 feet long, with Bigger and better than ever before. 
s are which are the ones usually cast by most ees This book gives information and ad- 
, Pre : ~~ enough room for a back cast for the fly h Fish. 
dis- new clubs and new members, the big atcha, gute: a a eee 4, vice that makes it easy to catch Fis 
° . . events, can start a fly and bait casting Send for your FREE copy today. 
and tournaments include distance fly and dis- club. For ten dollars a year, the new ‘ : : 
rents, tance bait-events. In the Distance Fly Pa PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
club can be made a full-fledged member | Box B Prescott, Wis. 
ts at event, each caster is given five minutes to 7 z 
ie see how far he can cast his fly. The game of the National Association of Scientific ~ = > 
rdge is scored ‘by averaging the length cf the Angling Clubs. From the National Secre- For Christmas 
ae tary, Edwin F. Suttey 1853 W. Madison The famous Runge $1.00 pipe— 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or the President, handeut from selected old briar 
: Judge E. E. Cavanaugh, Fort Dodge, = Pang ne By Bigg Mong 
OOP 9 ~50'« " ient e s " : - 
_— 73° ~— Iowa, you can obtain any suggestions nec- son’s Dublin pipes $2.50; G. B. D. 
rm oY essary for starting your own casting club. pipes $2.50. 
re i The Secretary will, for a very small cost, Runge’s Revue Mixture, 1 Ib. 
sinks sae inte aati ee 2 furnish official baits, flies, bait-casting = $1.90; Trish Roll (Import- 
“it of es ita lines, rule books and score sheets. You | poet Fab " Teb fs il 
loosed The set-up of the floating target-rings in can certainly have a lot of fun and just as Est. Goliahs of tee reek ametee. 
ie : the Wet Fly event surely you will be able to improve your Sweet Crop, St. Bruno, 
lead- 3 fly and bait casting skill about 100 per Catalog Honeydew, etc. Largest 
ers three longest casts made by each man in cent Why not start your own casting | | gemest qroesimens ot Coneige to- 
r in ; his five minutes of time. No cast counts ¢lub? ‘It’s lots of fun and good practice. 
; if the fly has been snapped off and no Pevest Pat os Sees} Se. Bast, 7-20 
n 4 time allowance is given for putting an- paid Anywhere o. Delaware Ave., a. 
— ~ fly or leader on the line. Any fy THE PRIZE FISHING CON- MORE FISHING~LESS FUSSING 
tod not weighing over 534 ounces can New Catalog Now Read 
ween ‘ : — AN : og Now ly 
1 five be used, The leader must be at least 6 feet TEST IN J UARY Shows a larger line, carefully selected. Fine rods, 
ho: long in all of the fly events. Any sort of reels, lines, cases, sport clothes, leather goods, 
lition fly line may be used, but no reel is em- ELL, it's almost all over now, ex- eg By Beg 
' ployed, the line being coiled on the plat- cept for the fireworks. They’ll come Oe ne ee ee eS ee 
= at lorm at the feet of the caster. later on—most likely in the March issue. hints and valuable in- aS: 
+ nt lhe Distance Fly event is a real help However, when this issue makes its ap- pag ge pala wEAUE OU ee 
i to any fly fisherman in teaching him how pearance on December 15th, five classes nih.s Geet Ghee Om Detroit, Mich. 
” ly to get out a longer line with greater ease. and divisions will still be open—the West- 
antly It isn't that you ever use as much line ern Division of the Rainbow-Steelhead Dr aL “a Line tov 
under actual fishing conditions as you get Trout Class, the Intermediate, Southern 4 = Oo P 
pular out in distance-fly tournament casting, but and Florida Divisions of the Large-Mouth iG Ask for your copy of Hildebrandt’s 
at a after you have developed the skill to cast Black Bass Class and the Sailfish Class. ot ee eee eae 
‘A * 100 or 110 feet of line, the longest cast All of these close on January Ist, though kinds of fishing Geod edvice from 
tha ever used in fishing seems easy to you. contestants have three weeks more in pie whe pen, ie 6 Se oe ee 
frame, I > = . “ I } our copy 
; le same thing may hardiy be said, which to file their affidavits. In other 
et me however, about tournament distance bait words, January 22nd marks the closing R HI LD EBRAN DT 
—— casting. This is just an athletic event, date of the 1934 Field & Stream Prize SS. = 











No more entries will be 
accepted after that date. 

Then our staff will have the job of 
checking and correlating the many hun- 
dreds of entries and after that they will 
be submitted to our Board of Judges 


Fishing Contest. 


for its final decision. All of this means a 
lot of hard work in order that we can 
publish the names of the winners in our 
March issue, which we hope to do. 

In the meantime, if there is any infor- 
mation about your fish which you haven't 
given us and which you think we ought 


to have, we would appreciate your send- 
ing it to us right now. 

We want to thank all of you for the 
splendid cooperation you have given us in 
our 1934 Contest and we only wish it were 
possible to meet each and every one of you 
personally and give you all a prize. The 
nearest we can come to it, however, is to 
send each of you an Honor Certificate 
testifying to the weight and size of your 
catch and to your skill in having taken it 
in accordance with the rules and conditions 
prescribed by the Contest. 


REAR YOUR OWN TROUT 


By H. Philip Staats 


I ie of us are more or less acquainted 
with what the freakish climate— 
drought and sub-zero temperatures—has 
done to our trout streams in the last two 
years. Many of them have become pretty 
sadly depleted of fish. This means that, 
in many sections, increased stocking pro- 
grams will have to be undertaken to re- 
store these waters to normal. This would, 
in numerous instances, involve a much 
heavier drain on the state and Federal 
hatcheries than they could possibly stand. 

So much for the situation “as is,” and 
now what can be done about it? 

Anyone who has a piece of land with 
a spring that will flow 30 gallons a minute 
or better, with a little slope to the land 
from the spring, can do a lot about it. It 


the overflow of the well left my property. 
This drop took place within a distance of 
about 300 feet. The only two requisites in 
a plant layout to raise trout, if you have 
a slope and a spring, are a hatching trough 
and a rearing pool. I wanted a pond to 
keep a few big trout in as well, so in the 
accompanying diagram it must be remem- 
bered that the big pond is not strictly 
essential. 

The cost of constructing the hatching 
trough and rearing pool with all labor, 
pipe, valves and other material necessary, 
as outlined in the accompanying diagrams, 
was less than $100. 

The diagrams will best show the actuai 
construction of the layout, so I shall not 
attempt to give a detailed description of 
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Plan and section of hatching trough 


doesn’t take much money and it isn’t as 
complicated as it might seem to start a 
simple little hatchery to raise 10,000 trout 
a year. Ten thousand trout planted in a 
nearby stream or pond will amply repay 
one in the satisfaction of fishing where 
he knows there are fish. The slight cost 
incurred will be more than repaid by fish- 
ing in “your own back yard” and without 
having to take a 150-mile automobile trip 
or a 300-mile train trip to get good fish- 
ing. Therefore, I will outline briefly the 
layout of a very small hatchery which has 
proven decidedly worth while over the 
past five years. 

A few years ago I had the good for- 
tune, when drilling an artesian well for 
the household water supply, to strike a 
well that has a free flow of 35 to 40 oad 
lons a minute. As I always have been in- 
terested in angling and wanted to raise a 
few trout of my own, I felt that my fond- 
est hopes were about to be realized. I 
immediately sent for Federal and state 
bulletins on trout propagation and, after 
gleaning some of the essentials from these 
excellent publications, I proceeded to lay 
out a very small hatchery on as econum- 
ical a plan as possible. 

Fortunately, there was a drop in the 
level area from the site of the well to the 
point where the little stream created by 


each unit, but will continue with the vari- 
ous functions and salient features of the 
separate units. 

The hatching trough serves the purpose 
of a combined incubator and brooder. That 
is, the eggs are hatched in the trough and 
the fry reared there through the early 
stages of their development. In the par- 
ticular layout which I adopted, the hatch- 
ing trough was sunken into the ground to 
prevent freezing on the bottom and sides. 
During the time the eggs are hatching, 
I found it necessary to cover the trough 
with frames over which burlap had been 
stretched, to keep the direct sunlight off 
the eggs. In fact, I have these frames cov- 
ered with a 14-inch wire mesh and keep 
them on the trough at all times, covering 
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the frames with burlap during the hatch- 
ing period and up until a week or so be- 
fure the fingerlings are ready to be trans- 
ferred to the rearing pool. Cleanliness, at 
all times, is very essential in trout propa- 
gation. Between hatches, that is from one 
year to the next, the water should be by- 
passed around the trough, and the trough 
allowed to dry. Then everything, includ- 
ing the hatching trays and screens, should 
be given a thin coat of tar paint. 

The rearing pool corresponds to the run 
yards in chicken raising, and it is here 
that the trout are grown until ready to be 
planted out. It is best to have some ar- 
rangement to by-pass the water around 
this pool also, as it will facilitate in giving 
it a thorough cleaning and placing fresh 
gravel on the bottom once a year. 

For the small trout raiser, it is better 
to buy eyed ova at $1.00 per thousand than 
to try to strip and obtain your own eggs. 
The eyed ova come packed in lots of not 
less than ten thousand, and upon arrival 
are placed on trays in the hatching trough. 
As soon as all the eggs are hatched, within 
two to four weeks, depending upon the 
temperature of the water, the trays are re- 
moved and the fry allowed to remain in 
the hatching trough until they reach an 
inch in length. This usually takes about 
three months from the time of hatching, 
but is dependent upon the water tempera- 
ture and the amount and character of the 
fuod given them. When the fry first 
emerge from the eggs, they have a small 
sac, or yoke, attached to the underside of 
the belly, from which they obtain their 
subsistence for the first two w eeks of their 
lives. As soon as this sac is absorbed, 
feeding becomes necessary, and from then 
on, all the rest of its life, the growth, 
weight and condition of a trout are directly 
dependent upon the amount of fvod it eats. 
Aiter the fry have reached one inch in 
length, or the “fingerlings No. 1” size, 
they are removed to the rearing pool. 
There the trout will remain for the bal- 
ance of the year, until ready to be planted 
out. If properly fed they should reach a 
length of six or seven inches in this time. 


HE rearing pool is so constructed that 

the water entering the pool at an angle 
causes the water to rotate several times 
before passing out of the drop pipe in the 
center. This particular construction has 
many advantages. In the first place, it 
gives the food a chance to rotate two or 
three times before passing out of reach 
and each trout has a better chance to get 
his share. Secondly, there is a more uniform 
distribution of fresh water throughout the 
entire pool and this tends to keep the fish 
more evenly distributed. It also prevents 
overcrowding at the inlet as sometimes 
happens in rectangular sluices. Then, too, 
the matter of sweeping, which is quite 
necessary, is more easily accomplished in 
the saucer-shaped pool, which is free from 
eddies. 

The next most important thing in the 
discussion of trout raising is the matter of 
feeding, and that too is not nearly so com- 
plicated for the small hatchery as it might 
appear. Nearly everyone has an ice box 
these days, and so the purchase of the 


Plan and section of rearing pool 
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small amount of beef liver, once a week, 
necessary to feed 10,000 trout fry, is no 
item at all. For the 10,000 trout I raised 
last year I fed two pounds of beef liver 
per “week, supplemented with prepared 
After that, 


feed, for the first three months. 
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under each of the 94 photographs, the au- 
thor, a recognized expert in his field, 
shows how to cast a fly, how to play a 


fish and how to net him. Best of all, there | 


is a remarkable series of stream photo- 
graphs that shows you just where the fish 
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Plan and section of complete layout 


I fed three pounds of beef liver per month 
with all the prepared feed they would eat. 
The total cost for all feed for the entire 
year was only $60.00. Feeding begins as 
soon as the egg sac is absorbed and the 
trout shows signs of coming to the surface 
in search of food. For the first month, the 
fry should be fed at least four times a day. 
Thereafter, three times a day should be 
sufficient, and when the fingerlings are 
transferred to the rearing pool, two feed- 
ings a day should be ample. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on keeping the trough 
and pool clean, and both should be swept 
once a day during use. The trout suon get 
used to sweeping and will keep in much 
better condition if no old food is allowed 
to remain in their water. 

The prepared feed, especially made for 
trout, comes in bulk form, may be kept 
indefinitely, and gives most excellent re- 





Read all about Field & Stream’s 

startling offer of $500.00 in the la- 

test‘ Narrowest Escape fromDeath’’ 
Story Contest, on page 75 











sults in keeping the trout in good condi- 
tion and free from a hatchery-fed taste. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
my aim in writing this article has been to 
show how really simple it is to raise trout. 
I have purposely avoided too technical a 
discussion of the subject, in the hope that 
more active interest might be aroused. 
With the formation of many small hatch- 
eries, a much needed conservation measure 
will, I am sure, be speeded to a must 
happy fulfilment. 


NEW AND DIFFERENT 


Y idea of news is something differ- 

ent in a book on trout fishing. The 
possibility of such an occurrence seemed 
far more remote to me than that of a man 
biting a dog. By this I do not mean to in- 
sinuate that some good books on this sub- 
ject have not been published within recent 
years. There are plenty of them, but, with 
lew exceptions, they are all pretty much 
alike, 

Now, at last, we have it—something 
different in a book on trout fishing. It is 
called Fishing a Trout Stream, The au- 
thor is Eugene V. Connett. This book is 
different simply because all of the other 
books tell how to catch trout and Con- 
nett’s book shows how. In other words, 
its a picture book. In detailed descriptions 


are most likely to be and how you should 


approach them. In these photographs you | 


see all sorts of currents, rocks and banks 
—combinations of the same sort as those 
you encounter on your favorite trout | 
streams. 

It is a beautifully bound and oriened | 
book—a work of art, in fact. Only 950 
copies have been printed at $7.50 each. 

Would you like one? We will be glad 
to order it for you. 


SOME TROUT STREAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Part II 
By Henry D. Collins 


pth below are desirable elements 


in our ideal stream. There are others, 
to be sure, but these are the ones of funda- 


mental importance and sufficient to guide | 


us to our needs. No attempt is made to 
be specific on stepping up food require- 
ments for trout, because in the ideal 
stream, nature will do her part. In other 


words, our stream improvements must be | 


aids to this end. 

In making the survey, it is only neces- 
sary to answer intelligently where each 
desirable element of a®* trout stream can 
become negative in a particular stream. 


An overabundance or a lack of any of | 
these factors is a negative finding. Check | 
the list with your own waters. It will aid | 
to discover where your improvements are 


most needed. 


Elements of a Good Trout Stream 


. RIFFLES 
. DEEP POOLS 
SWIFT CHANNELS 
FINE GRAVEL STRETCHES 
. OBSTRUCTIONS 

BOULDERS 
. HIDES ror LARGER TROUT 
. EXPOSED SHALLOWS 
. SLOW-FLOWING EXPANSES 
. UNDER-CUT BANKS 
. BOTTOM GROWTH, VEGETATION 
. BRUSH, WOOD anv LOGS 
. FLAT STONES 
. STILL WATERS 
. PROTECTION ror SMALL TROUT 
. SHADE 
7. MINNOWS—SHINERS—SUCKERS 
3. FRESHETS ano SPRING FLOODS 
. ELEMENTS or SEASONABLE 
CHANGE 

Aeration, Oxygen Content, 
ture, Water Purity, Shade, Plant Growth, Spawn- 
ing Grounds, Food. 
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All stream improvements are to help | 
nature do her part. With this as the mo- | 


Water Tempera- | 





SCOTT ALL:-WAVE Hfteex 


You make this test . . . in your own home . 
to be the final al ude! Get a SCOTT ALL- WAVE 
XV—direct laboratory where it is custom- 
built—install it in rae home and test it side-by-side 
with any other all-wave receiver in the world. If, 
at the end of 30-days’ competitive ve trial, youar are not 
entirely satisfied that the SCO AVE 
XV brings in more stations, from greater dis- 
tances, with more volume and better tone, on 
both the short waves and the 
than any other all-wave receiver built, you can 
return it without question. Real laboratory, 
precise custom- building can’t be bought at 
am, $59.50, or like “bargain counter” 











ices—but, dollar for Poller, the 
“" SCOTT ALL-WAVE XV is the big- 
Ly gest value in all-wave radio today. 
“ Make us prove it! Send the 
se O coupon NOW! 
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§ £.,4. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES. INC. 
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(fire hin a KA-BAR 


ror Ohristmas. 


KA-BAR Knives for sportsmen have been 
perfected by experienced hunters, trappers 
and guides—men who know how to design 
handsome and useful knives that make those 
glorious days in the great outdoors a more 
pleasant experience. We particularly recom- 
mend: 








k72—An ideal boy scout knife. Extra heavy forged stec! 
blade, perfectly tempered and ground to a very keen edge 
Always ready to cut limbs or slice bread and bacon 
Patented finger grips prevent hand slipping —— wet. 

4%” blade, with sheath rice $2.00 








E82—A new design, combining a skinning blade with a 
heavy, forged steel, perfectly tempered, general utility 
| blade. Corrugated thumb hollow in back of blade. Beauti- 
| ful non-breakable handle with finger grips to prevent hand 
| slipping when wet. 4% ob ade, with sheath........ Price $2.50 
| 
| 


KA-BAR Knives are on sale at most leading sporting 
goods stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, order either 
of the above knives direct from us. For ig ae catalog of 
KA-BAR Outdoor Knives write to Dept. C. 








Water - Proof Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 


Sewed, Made ‘to Measure, A pound or two 
| lighter than than the Re prenngs boot; easy to put on and 
| hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
| boot in an, and also acts as ankle support, 
| Write for measure blank and Footwear 
GOKEY COMPANY 

8 St. Paul, Minnesota 

















you like 
to have? 


OOK at all the advertisements in this 

issue and make a note of all the articles 
of hunting, fishing and camping equipment 
you would like to have—guns, rods, reels, 
waders, tents, clothing, ’n’ everything. 

Well why don’t you get them, or some of 
them anyhow? There isn’t anything made or 
sold by any concern that advertises in Field 
& Stream that you cannot obtain for your- 
self without spending a penny of your own 
money—just by getting the necessary num- 
ber of subscriptions figured on the basis of 
$1.25 worth of merchandise for each annual 
subscription. E.g., a $50. article for 40 sub- 
scriptions; a $10. article for 8 subscriptions; 
etc. It isn’t hard to do. Hundreds of Field 
& Stream readers have earned thousands of 
dollars worth of equipment: you can too. 


FOR EXAMPLE 





PRACTICAL SLEEPING BAG 


Kapok filling; 100% woolen blanket lining; 
outer covering of heavy waterproof cloth, 
forest green; extension canopy for head 
protection when sleeping in the open. Size 
36”x78”". Yours for 19 annual subscriptions. 





Above: Standard soft rubber recoil pad for 
shotguns. Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” blade. 
Solid leather sheath with every knife. Yours 
free for 2 subscriptions. 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental duck with 
reinforced front edges and collar. Adjust- 
able back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Sizes 36 to 44. Yours for 2 yearly 
subscriptions. 





FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 

Address 

iis onenilbasacetaatsseasiitiaesianisaiaaietemidaehiaaisbiaaiabaatilenesiion | 
State | 
F&S, 1-35 





| hook? ee. 
| Chinook salmon and where is it found? 








tive, we must capitalize upon our knowl- 
edge of nature’s courses of action. We can 
best lay our foundations in low water, after 
the fishing season. 

It is not assumed or intended that each 
plan suggested by the paragraphs re- 
ferring to the preceding table should be 
carried out in making the stream improve- 
ment, but rather that the method or 
methods employed be chosen as evidencing 
the best or easiest manner to overcome 
each condition definitely established as 
being a negative finding in our stream 
survey. 

(To be continued) 


GOOD NEWS 
NDOUBTEDLY tthe best popular 


work ever written on the fishes of 
this country is American ‘ood and Game 
Fishes by David Starr Jordan and Barton 
Warren Evermann. This fine book went 
out of print ten or more years ago and 
both of the great men who wrote it are, 
most unhappily, deceased. Consequently, it 
was beyond this reviewer’s fondest expec- 
tations that the book would ever be repub- 
lished. Apparently, however, the demand 
for a new edition was so great that the 
publishers had to get one out in self-de- 
fense—and here it is with a foreword by 
our Editor-in-Chief, Ray P. Holland. 

It would be futile to say anything about 
this book—what it consists of and how 
good it is—because it is too well known. 
Suffice to say, while it is essentially the 
same as the original edition published in 
1902, several portions of the book have 
been quite extensively revised, especially 
those having to do with the trouts, white- 
fishes and eel. A number of new photo- 
graphs have been added, too. There are 
now 10 plates in full color, 100 photo- 
graphs of live fishes and 220 drawings. 

“Jordan and Evermann,” as this work 
has always been referred to, is still the 
most complete and authoritative popular 





guide to the fresh- and salt-water fishes 
north of Panama. It contains keys for 
ready identification, life histories of the 
fishes and methods of capture. R. S. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
RED SALMON vs. PINK SALMON 


Will you please name and explain the differ- 
ence between the species of fish that are desig- 
nated commercially as “red salmon” and “pink 
salmon”? How many times do these fish spawn 
in a_ lifetime? Can these fish be caught on a 
What is the average size? What is a 


Benton J. McLarp. 


Ans.—-There are five species of Pacific salmon. 
The one with the red flesh is sometimes known 
as the redfish but more commonly as the blue- 
back or sockeye salmon. The pink-fleshed salmon 


| is the humpback. The sockeye is the most impor- 


tant of the five species from the standpoint of its 
commercial value. It is found from the Columbia 
River, Washington, to the far North. It is almost 
next to the smallest in size, the largest ones 
weighing only about 12 pounds, The humpback 
is the smallest of all, seldom weighing more than 
5 or 6 pounds, and is found from Puget Sound 
north, 

All of the Pacific Salmon, so far as is known, 
spawn only once in a lifetime. This is because all 
of the females die immediately after spawning. 

All of them can be taken on some type of 
tackle or other, under the proper conditions. 

The Chinook salmon, also known as the Colum- 
bia, Sacramento or Tyee salmon, is the largest 
of all the salmons, ranging in weight from 5 to 
100 pounds. It is found from Monterey Bay, 
California, to the Yukon River of Alaska. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


DYEING FEATHERS 


In the Fish and Fishing Department I have 
found suggestions and ideas that have added to 
the pleasure to be had in this particular field of 
sport. However, I have not found anything on 
the subject of dyeing feathers to be used in 
the tying of flies. Most methods recommended 


leave me a mess of frizzes that would fool no 
fish extant. 


It is not my intention to ask for any 
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trade secrets or the like but most certainly I 
would appreciate the courtesy if you see fit to 
enlighten me a little on the subject. 

Dr. CLiype Gray. 


Ans.—There are a number of different meth- 
ods of dyeing feathers. Here is a method advyo- 
cated by an English angler: 

“Thoroughly wash all of the feathers before 
dyeing, in a weak solution of ordinary washing 
soda in boiling water, so as to remove the 
grease; then rinse well in cold water to remove 
all traces of the soda. Dissolve the dye in boiling 
water, using for a quart of water about the quan- 
tity of dye that can be taken up on the point 
of an ordinary penknife, stir thoroughly until 
dissolved, then put in the material to be dyed, 
and keep stirring until the required shade is 
obtained. All the colors, wit the exception of 
canary, will require a little vinegar or other 
acid to be added to the dye-bath, in order to 
fully bring out and fix the color. The acid should 
be added after the feathers have been in the dye- 
bath for a short time. When fully dyed, wash 
the feathers in cold water, and dip them for a 
few minutes in a weak solution of alum—say 
about % oz. to a quart of water. This last process 
will fix the colors, and make them fast.’ 

White duck feathers may be colored to almost 
any desired shade by the use of Diamond or 
Putnam household dyes, which may be pur- 
chased in a drug store. Be sure, however, to use 
those intended for dyeing silk and not those for 
dyeing wool. 

For drying out feathers after dyeing, Dr. 
Holden suggests that you shake them in a paper 
bag in which they have been heated in an oven 
for a short time and, of course, carefully watched. 

The natural oil should be removed from all 
feathers before dyeing. To do this, tie into small 
bunches by securing at the butts. Wash thor- 
oughly in warm soap suds to which a little soda 
has been added, rinse in clear water and then 
place in a hot solution of alum and water. 

FisHinGc Epitor. 


FLY FISHING FOR BASS 


Am contemplating fishing for bass with the fly 
rod this season, but do not know the first 
thing about it. I do not have any fly-fishing 
friends to answer my questions, so | will appre- 
ciate any advice you have to offer. Some of the 
questions which enter my mind are not to be 
found in the literature at my command, at least 
it is not clear. I have a 6-ounce rod, a D line 
and an automatic reel. [ have some knowledge 
of the use of the rod, so you need not bother with 
that part of it. The following questions arise in 


my mind: 
Is it common practice to use a bucktail both 
as a dry and wet fly when not in combination 


with anything else? Should bucktails be oiled? 
What are some indications which might tell the 
color to be used? 

2. When using a fly under the surface, should 
it be allowed to drift with the current or should 
spinners be attached and then drawn through? 

3. If properly handled, do bass ordinarily take 
small spinner lures or any small surface bait? 
My experience with bait casting indicates reason- 
ably large lures should be used, which auto- 
matically throws out the above mentioned. 

4. Which flies would you suggest as being 
among the best? All of my fishing will be done 
in small streams, 

E. A. Bremer. 


Ans.—A bucktail should never be fished dry. 
There would be no object in doing so since it is 
not intended to represent any known species of 
aquatic insect. I doubt if a bucktail is ever taken 
by a fish except as a minnow. Of course, since 
they are not supposed to be fished dry there is 
no reason for ever oiling them. Also, there is no 
indication that I know of which might tell you 
the proper color bucktail to use. In the majority 
of instances, this is purely a gamble, except that 
certain combinations seem to work out better 
than others in particular waters. This, of course, 
each angler has to determine for himself. The 
all-brown, brown-and-white and the gray-and- 
white combinations are the ones most often used 
and, in the majority of cases, I'm inclined to 
think it is a good idea to have just a dash of 
red in them. 

A wet fly, as opposed to a dry, can be fished 
in any number of different ways. When fished 
directly upstream, it is usually allowed to float 
down with the current as it will. In other words, 
the angler should impart no other motion to it. 
When fished across or downstream, it is usually 
essential to impart some motion to the fly. When 
this is necessary, a spinner can be used in com- 
bination with the fly, though it is, by no means, 
always necessary. 

Bass will very frequently take small lures 
such as you describe in your letter. On the other 
hand, it is usually rather difficult to hold them 
on these lures. They often throw the hook on the 
first jump. I would be much more inclined to use 
such lures as the feather minnows and bass bugs. 
In small streams, ordinary wet flies are fre- 
quently effective, ‘either alone or in combination 
with a very small spinner. I have in mind such 
flies as Royal Coachman, Red Tag, Colonel 
Fuller, Sassy Cat, Ferguson, Toodle Bug, W hite- 
tipped Montreal, Professor and Red Ibis. 

FisHinG Eptror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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THE NEW DEAL IN OUTRIGGERS 
(Continued from page 69) 


could you account for the fact that other 
marlin-seeking boats were not able to lay 
claim to a single big fish during the 1933 
season? Gifford said that his outriggers 
were the answer. Sportsmen became out- 
rigger-minded overnight. 

Before passing on to the later improve- 
ments made in outriggers, you may want 
to know how the Lady Grace fared this 
past year. 

In all, Gifford raised over thirty blue 
marlin. Of this number, eighteen were 
brought close enough to the boat for him 
to get his gloved hands on the bill. That 
was the end. No gaff—just a pair of 
gloves. When Gifford gets a good grip 
on the leader, your chances are ten to one 
of landing the fish. When he gets hold of 
the fish’s bill, you can start cutting a 
notch in the butt of your rod. 

Many of these fish weighed over 200 
pounds, and the largest went 350. Several, 
estimated at more than 600, regained their 
freedom after exciting battles. 

While the Lady Grace was piling up this 
record, some two hundred odd cruisers 
carrying sportsmen who were definitely 
“marlin-minded” landed a total of five 
blue marlin. There must be something to 
this outrigger business. 

Of these five blue marlin, two were 
taken from Capt. Leo Droughton’s 36- 
foot Frieda III. Earlier in the season, be- 
fore he took aboard some heavier tackle, 
Droughton had the misfortune to lose sev- 
eral big fish. Not satisfied with his present 
30-foot poles, Droughton is planning to 
spread his wings still farther before the 
next season rolls around. 

The statement that the combined catch 
of all boats, the Lady Grace excepted, 
totaled but five blue marlin is not quite 
the whole truth. One boat landed half a 
dozen of the big fish, but it does not seem 
fair to list them along with the other five 
because the Gifford influence predominat- 
ed and the record must be marked down, 
in part at least, on his side of the ledger. 

This lucky boat belongs to Louis Wasey. 
The outriggers were built by Gifford and 
are identical with those on the Lady Grace. 
The captain was trained by Gifford. Need 
I say more? It is just another strong ar- 
gument in favor of long outriggers. 


OME may ask why blue marlin have 
not been landed by the kite method. 
The answer is that the kite gives entirely 
different action to the bait than a rigid out- 
rigger. Blue marlin simply will not rise 


to that kind of action, although white mar- |! 


lin and sailfish rush it savagely. 

There is one drawback to the type of 
outrigger used on the Lady Grace. The 
cost is too high for the average charter- 
boat captain. Sportsmen who own their 
own cruisers will undoubtedly follow Gif- 
ford’s lead. 

The Osprey of Miami Beach introduced 
a novel form of outrigger last season that 
is easily within the pocketbook of the 
average marlin enthusiast. It was design- 
ed and built for Capt. Ed Moore by Oliver 
A. Dunnagan of Palm Beach. 

The 38-foot Osprey, powered with a 
pair sof 100-horse motors, was fitted with 
a 22-foot spruce mast stepped to the 
nabin top. It was guyed by four wires to 
the deck. 

Dunnagan next shaped a 20-foot boom of 
Douglas fir and then spliced in a throat- 
Piece as used on a sailboat boom. He 
worked out a pulley system that makes it 
possible to carry the boom at any desired 
height or angle on the mast, instead of 
Swinging at the base of the mast, sail- 
boat fashion. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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LAST CALL! 


CONTEST CLOSES 
JANUARY 15th 





ave You ever looked into 
the red jaws of Death? 


FIELD & STREAM’S 


“Narrowest Escape from Death” 


STORY CONTEST 


$500.00 CASH 


36 PRIZES 


1st Prize——$100.00 


3 Prizes——-$25.00 Each 


2nd Prize—$ 75.00 | 10 Prizes —$10.00 Each 


3rd Prize—$ 50.00 


20 Prizes—$ 5.00 Each 


All manuscripts must be in the hands of the Story Contest Editor, 
Field & Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City, on or 
before January 15, 1935. 


Have you ever been dumped into a lagoon full of man-eating sharks? 


Have you ever awakened from a nap to find a rattler coiled chillingly 


against your body? 


Ever been changes by an infuriated bear with your rifle jammed or 


empty? 


have lived to tell the story. If you tell your story, you may at some time 


MM: Y men have died in the face of these and a thousand other crises. Others 


save the life of another man who finds himself caught in the same paralyz- 


ing circumstance. 


If it’s one of the winners, FretD & STREAM will pay you for your “Narrowest 
Escape from Death” story. Maybe it happened to you while you were hunting. 
Maybe while you were fishing, camping, or exploring. It makes no difference. You 
are an outdoorsman, and for a few short moments which seemed as long as a 
thousand years, you were facing that most primitive crisis—your life against odds. 


How To Write Your Story! 


Write a story of no less than 1500 or more 
than 2500 words in length describing your 
Natrowest Escape from Death, while hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping or exploring. 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
the best stories. Manuscripts will be judged 
very largely on the character and individuality 
of the experience described. Of course, due 
consideration will also be given to the manner 
in which the stories are written. 


The judges of this Contest are the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Staff of Firrp & 
Stream and there shall be no appeal from 
their decisions. 


Contestants are urgently requested to have 
their manuscripts typewritten and double- 
spaced, but this is not obligatory. 


On the bottom of the last page of each 
manuscript must appear a signed statement 
by the author that the experience related by 
him is true in all its details and that he 
hereby relinquishes full publication rights 
to Fietp & Stream. 


No story will be returned to the author 
unless it is accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Neither will the receipt of 
stories be acknowledged unless the author 


so requests at the time the manuscript is sub- 
mitted and a stamped addressed envelope is 
enclosed for reply. 


Rewrites of stories previously published 
in this or any other periodical, or in a book, 
will not be eligible. 


One of our principal reasons for presenting 
this Contest 1s to bring to the attention of 
Fietp & Stream readers, in an interesting 
and vivid way, the experiences of those who 
have learned what to do, as well as what not 
to do, in order to avoid situations which 
might prove to be a source of danger to life 
or limb. Every narrow escape from death 
affords an object lesson of some sort and we 
request contestants to bear this fact in mind 
when preparing their manuscripts. 


The best of the prize-winning stories will 
be published in Frecp & Stream, in the order 
of their merit. as soon as possible after the 
closing of the Contest, 


A complete list of the names of the prize 
winners will also appear just as soon as the 
judges have had an opportunity to make their 
decisions. This will depend upon the num- 
ber of manuscripts received, but the an- 
nouncement will probably be made in the 
May, 1935, issue. 


(This Contest has been reviewed and endorsed by Gilson Vander Veer Willets, Director of 
National Contest Headquarters.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GO-LIGHT CAMERA 
AND OUTFIT 


By E. S. Anderson 


NCE in a while comes proof that 

the world is a rather small place. 

A summer or so ago, two men, 
strangers, were individually trek- 

ing in from Sourdnahunk Stream to Mt. 
Katahdin, in Maine. One happened to 
overtake the other and much conversation 
ensued. Finally, said one, “I believe that 
your name’s Anderson, isn’t it?” To 
which the astonished reply was, “Yes, it is, 
but how the devil did you know it?” 
That “how” is ir- 
relevant but the fact 
that the meeting re- 
sulted in a later ex- 
change of pictures is 
not. Since the gentle- 
man who so unex- 
pectedly pinned my 
cognomen on me has 
climbed mountains and 
taken pictures the 
world ove - I fc lta bit 
dubious in making the 


exchange. His com- 
ment on my pictures 
was surprising. It was 


this, “How do you 
manage to get such pic- 
tures? I never saw any 
good taken by any- 
ne ‘travelling light.’ ” 
The answer was, 
“The right equipment.” 
rhe requirements are 
so simple that it is not 
unlikely that other out- 
dvoorsmen whose pic- 
tures do not altogether satisfy 
like the story in brief. 
There is mighty little room in a pack- 
ick for extras when a man heads into 
the woods for a week or so, and no great 
enthusiasm about adding to the load. For- 
tunately, skilful designing of modern 
photographic equipment makes possible a 
“going-light” outfit that has sacrificed no 
efficiency while attaining a minimum of 
bulk and weight, at a price that will not 


them would 


deplete anyone’s puc ketbook. 
The essential items are four in num- 
ber: the right camera, films in the right 


rt of containers, the right type of filter, 
and the right kind of tripod. None can 
be omitted if the record of the trip is ex- 
pected to be excellent and complete. And, 


is far as weight and bulk are concerned, 
none need be omitted—the entire out- 
fit can be very easily held in one hand. 
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Edited by Donald H. Cole 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground ior campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











As far as photographic results are con- 
cerned, the determining factor lies in the 
quality of the lens in the camera. It should 
be an anastigmat working at a maximum 
aperture of not less than f:6.3, and pre- 
ferably at £:4.5, for reasons to be ex- 
plained. For an f:6.3 lens, a shutter with 
a maximum shutter speed of 1/100 second 
will suffice ; an £:4.5 lens should be mount- 


ec 
nee news 8 


eam 
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.° Me . ; . 

When the “fotografic fistful” is opened up and spread out, it looks more like 

a real outfit. Notice the tripod, half assembled, as you see, to show how the 
legs come apart. There are three telescoping sections in each half leg party 


ed in a shutter working at 1/200- or 
preferably 1,250-second speed maximum. 

The reason that an anastigmat is essen- 
tial is two-fold. At greatest aperture, it 
admits more light than a rectilinear or 


meniscus lens, so that snapshots can be 
taken successfully on dull days which 
would preclude their being taken with 


the slower lenses. The second reason is 
that only an anastigmat produces nega- 
tives of needle-sharp definition, clear to 
the corners and edges, making excel- 
lent enlargements possible. As the “go- 
ing-light” type of camera is necessarily 
small, the ability to enlarge more satisfac- 
torily from anastigmat-produced negatives 
is a big point in favor of the selection of a 
lens of that type. 

What of the size and type of camera, 
granting the need of a good lens? There 
has been considerable written on that sub- 





unfortunately 
When a man is 
a minimum of weight and 
bulk is indicated, down to the point where 
that reduction will affect the quality of 
results. 

On this matter, after some thirty years 


ject, too much 
from advertising sources. 
“going light,” 


emane ating 


of experience, the writer’s records of mz any 
trips indicate that efficient results are ob- 


tainable with a quality folding camera 
making 2'4 x 3'4 pictures, but that any- 
thing smaller is not satisfactory, either 


from the standpoint of contact prints or 
enlargements. 

A camera of this type is small enough 
to slip in a coat or hip pocket, or it can 
be carried in a holster case. Enlarge- 
ments, unmarred by 
grain or scratches, to 
10 x 12 inches and 
often larger, are ex- 
cellent. There is con- 
sequently no necessity 
for carrying a heavier, 
bulkier burden. Yet its 
weight and bulk are 
so little more than that 
of the next smaller 
outfit, that its greater 
efficiency makes it the 
proper choice. 


HE second item 
in the outfit, films 
in the right sort of 
containers, may not 
seem important, yet it 
is—very much so. A 
roughing trip usually 
involves at least one 
drying-out spree; if 
there is a Jonah in the 
there may be 
several such sprees. 
Moisture and heat in combination are dead- 
ly to the photographic emulsion of a film. 
They may even result in—imagine this— 
the breeding of little colonies of microbes 
in the gelatine! 

If your trip pictures are afflicted with 
mottling and streaks, and you are in- 
clined to blame the film or the photo 
finisher, take a tip from an old-timer— 
put each film in an air- tight can and seal 
it with adhesive tape. And don't pack a 
camera with wet duffle! If the camera is 
carried in a case, put the empty case in 
the sun occasionally to dry out. These 
little things count and it’s worth a mo- 
ment or two to make them right. 

The third item, the filter, is used by 
comparatively few amateur photographers, 
but would be used by most of them if 
they realized what an enormous dif- 
ference it makes in results. An expert 
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would certainly not be without sever ral. 

Someone just asked, “What is a filter?’ 
It is a bit of yellow glass mounted in a 
collar, that slips over the lens of the 
camera. And what is it for? 

Perhaps the best answer to that is the 
reminder of the day that you were swing- 
ing down the trail and broke out in the 
open. Ahead of you was an open field 
and, from the horizon up, there was mass 
on mass of billowing white clouds. What 
a picture—you wanted it recorded in black 





Here, in a man’s hand, is a compact but 

complete and efficient outfit with films to 

produce 56 first-class negatives—enough 
for most outdoor trips 


and white! But the picture you made was 
just dead white from the horizon up; 
there were no clouds and the whole view 
was flat and uninteresting. 

That is what the filter remedies. Just 
consider that the film is color blind. Blue 
photographs white; hence white clouds 
and blue sky both photograph together— 
white. But slip a filter over the camera 


lens and blue photographs gray; thus a 
gray background is provided, against 


which the white clouds appear—and then 
you do get a picture. 

The filter does more. 
graphs black, although the new film 
emulsions have partially remedied this. 
Yet, the filter is still needed to prevent 
blue violets from photographing white, 
and yellow cowslips from seeming black. 
\nd there are other advantages, but these 
illustrate the fact that if you wish to get 
an accurate rendering in terms of black 
and white, the filter is essential. 

There are filters galore but, as with the 
rest of going-light equipment, there’s a 
proper choice to be made. What is called 
a “deep filter” should be avoided, as it 
makes necessary a considerable increase in 
exposure. Anyone “on the go” wishes to 
make snapshots. A filter of the order of 
“two times,” which calls for twice as long 
an exposure as that needed without it, 


Yellow photo- 
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will usually prove entirely satisfactory. 

If the camera is fitted with an anastig- 
mat lens, the use of a filter entails no 
difficulties. The extra speed of such a lens 
is not needed for most general views, but 
is available when using the filter. In other 
words, instead of doubling the exposure 
made by the shutter, the doubling is done 
by increasing the aperture of the lens. 
Thus the filter and anastigmat combina- 
tion permits snapshots rather than time 
exposures. With slower lenses, a time ex- 
posure is required when a filter is used. 

A new offering in tripods completes the 
essential proper equipment. It is a double- 
jointed affair that fits a hip pocket and 
will slip into your duffle anywhere. Just 
why this boon to those who “go light” has 
been so slow in coming is hard to im- 
agine. It is compact, light and serviceable. 


TRIPOD is essential only because 

pictures have a habit of presenting 
themselves under conditions that require 
an exposure longer than a snapshot. Pic- 
tures in deep woods, in ravines, interiors 
of the camp—these and like subjects re- 
quire placing the camera on a rigid sup- 
port and giving an exposure long enough 
to offset the dim light and to take care of 
the heavy shadows. The cardinal rule of 
correct exposure is, by the way, “expose 
for the shadows and let the highlights take 
care of themselves.” 

There’s another item, in the gadget 
class, that is not essential but deserves 
mention. When a crew of good fellows is 
lined up to have a picture taken, one man 
is always missing. He is the one who 
takes the picture. Then another steps out 
while the first man goes in. There’s a 
little gadget called a “tripper” that can be 
clipped on a camera and enables the 
photographer to be in the picture, so that 
the “whole gang” is there. He simply puts 
the camera ona tripod or something solid, 
clips on the tripper, saunters into the 
group and, a moment later, there is a 
“click” and the exposure has been made. 

Some of the newer cameras are equipped 
with shutters in which this automatic 


self-tripping device is inbuilt—an integral | 
part of the shutter. This is a fine talking | 


point for the salesman trying to interest 
an outdoors man in a new camera. 

For the enthusiast who has the patience 
to take camp-fire pictures, there is con- 
siderable pleasure to be had by the use 
of flashlight powder,, but it is not an 
essential and, where the going and the 
pack are both heavy, it isn’t likely to be 
toted along. Yet, like the other items, it 
is worth considering because, after all, 
next to a session in the open, there’s noth- 
ing like a first-class picture record of it to 
later make the good time vivid again. 


SNOWSHOE RIGGINGS 


By H. L. Nason 


Th correct action of a snowshoe is 
influenced very considerably by the 
rigging that fastens it to the foot. Proper- 
ly made and attached, it duplicates the 
action of a well-oiled hinge, permitting the 
snowshoe to go forward in good control, 
and with the front of the shoe lifted clear 
of the snow and the tail lightly dragging. 
Improperly attached, the snowshoe wobbles 
and flops at every step, and the snowshoer 
Is soon more wearied from the constant 
ragging of his disposition than from the 
physical exertion. Worse yet, his feet 
suffer acutely from ill-fitting fastenings, 
for, if too tight, raw and freezing toes 
are the result and if too loose the foot 
slips through to bump the wooden cross 
piece. This is especially true when going 
down steep slopes. 

rappers and woodsmen generally use 


thongs for attaching their snowshoes. This 
is a simple and inexpensive arrangement, 
for, when broken or worn out, the thongs 
have only to be replaced by new ones, 
with no stitching or riveting necessary. In 


the old days, the trapper made these thongs | 


from his moose hide, but now they are 
usually furnished by the more prosaic 
cow. As rawhide stretches somewhat when 
wet, lamp wicking is often substituted. 
Some use a 44-inch cord of hard, braided 
cotton. The reason for this latter is that 
ice, which under some traveling conditions 
will form under the fastening 
chafe until one’s toes are raw, does not 
adhere readily to the cotton —_ 
The thongs should be 4 to 
long, and from % to % of an inch wide. 
There are numerous methods of tying 
snowshoes on the feet with these strips, 


to bind and 


4% feet | 
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FOREST RANGER 


Built in accord with the standards of, and 
especially for, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Forestry Service. Also extensively used by mem- 
bers of the Predatory Animal & Rodent Control 
Division of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
States’ Militia, Deep Sea Fishermen, Yachtsmen 
and Other Sportsmen and Outdoor Men. 


NO OTHER SLEEPING BAG SO PRACTICAL 


— NO OTHER OFFERS SUCH VALUE — MAIL 
COUPON NOW FOR DETAILED PARTICULARS 







SNAP FASTENERS ON ONE 
SIDE AND ACROSS END. 





Good ~~ Bulky Blankets 
—“‘Forest Ranger”’ 

is the Modern Compact 
Out-of-Doors Bed 


“Forest Ranger”— from the big timber country of the 
Pacific Northwest—a “man’s man” sleeping bag—by men 
who know. Outer cover of green, waterproofed U.S. Army 
Duck. Snaps down side and across end, facilitating opening 
for thorough airing. Extension head flap for use as wind 
break or protective wedge when weather is “rough.” Detach- 
able mattress, generously filled with cylinder blown, life-belt 
kapok. Scientifically tuffed —"stands up” under hardest 
wear—doesn't lump—NO thin spots. Extra sheet to protect 
mattress against being soiled. Insect-proof netting attach- 
ment also included if desired, at no extra cost. Home comfort 
—cabin warmth. Easy to handle—12¥2 pounds. Thoroughly 
guaranteed. Two styles: — with “easy pack” shoulder straps, 
$15.00 each; without straps, $14.00. If your dealer hasn't 
the" Forest Ranger” in stock, use coupon for quick, express 
prepaid, direct service. 











i Pease Senp Me Cueckep Item O)Shoulder Strap 
Forest Ranger,” 

N, Price $15.00 

i+ — O Regular 

H Foregt Ranger,” 

| Address Price $14.00 

H ‘ O) Free Deserip- 

i Dealer $s tive Folder . D 
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Build a 
3 FIREPLACE 
Nat ih that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort on cool spring and fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. A double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Stocked in principal cities for quick de- 
livery. Write for details. State if building new 
fireplace or rebuilding old—for home or camp. 
Heatilator Co, 881 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York 
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AUR INTAKE 








184 E. Long Street 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have been 
looking for. It-is edited by none other 
than A. V. Harding, whose name is a 
syword in the sporting field. It is a 
hly publ ee of from 64 to 100 
cl of interesting 
les. il feat i] yi actu: 
on HUNTIN FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING. ete. Each 
issue has many departments 
Tockle; The Gun Rae Jogs; Roots 
and Herbs; Fur Raising; The Fur Mar- 
kets; Trapline; and Question Box. 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 





6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 


Clip this ad. Attach name and address 
Actual — — and send with 50c cash, check or mon- 
ey order to 


FUR- FISH-GAME 
Columbus, Ohio 
On Sale at News Stands 


Cover— 
duced in natural ¢ 














Give 

Field & 
Stream 

for 
Christmas! 


The ideal gift— 


for the friend who shares your en- 
thusiastic enjoyment of hunting, 
fishing and camping; 


for the youngster who shows the 
“makings” of a real sportsman 
and who wants to know all about 
it; 


for the guide who has made your 
hunting, gunning and fishing trips 
so enjoyable and successful; 


for every other sportsman friend 
whom you wish to remember with 
something he is sure to value but 
which is nevertheless not costly. 


We make you these Christmas 
Gift 


SPECIAL PRICES 


1 annual subscription $2.50. 


2 or more annual subscriptions 
(each to a separate person) 
$1.25 per subscription. 


(For subscriptions outside the 
U.S.A. add $1. per subscrip- 
tion.) 


We will send card announcing 
your gift. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
NOW! 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send Field & Stream for one year as a 


Christmas Gift from me to the friends whose 
names are listed below. I enclose 


My name 


City and State 








some using a separate toe piece and others 
one thong for the entire job, but the fol- 
lowing is quite as satisfactory as any I 
| have tried: 

Place the center of the 4-foot thong at 
| the back of the heel, bringing an end 
| around each side of the foot and forward 
to the heavy mesh at the toe hole. Placed 
through this mesh, the ends are then 
drawn past each other over the toe, and 
once again go through the mesh. A half 


| hitch is then taken at each side of the 
foot around the toe loop just formed, the 





A good snowshoe rigging works just about 
like a well oiled hinge 


ends are carried back to cross over the 
| instep, half hitched to the thong from the 
heel, and then led behind the heel where 
they are tied together with a bow knot. 
This sounds rather complicated in the 
telling but, after actually working it out 
with snowshoes and thongs, it will seem 
the simplest of methods. This fastening 
makes a flexible attachment that will not 
sprain the ankles in case of a bad spill, 
and it can be loosened instantly by a tug 
at the knot back of the heel. 

There are two general types of manu- 
| factured harnesses on the market, each 
type varying more or less with the in- 
dividual maker, but nevertheless having 
the same underlying principle. The first 
is the model with a toe piece that goes 
completely about the toe, or rather it is 
a sort of boot into which the toe is thrust, 
| and with the foot held in place by a strap 


| passing about the heel and buckling to the 





other side of the toe piece. This harness 
is usually fastened to the snowshoe by 
rawhide thongs, though one manufacturer 
utilizes the strap that goes about the heel, 
| threading this through the toe piece, the 
mesh and then about the heel. This type 
of harness protects the balls of the feet 
from the constant movement on the heavy 
strand of snowshoe filler, and also gives 
good control of the webs. 


HE other type is made up of an ad- 

justable strap that passes over the toes, 
| each end being fastened to a ring. To these 
same rings are attached heel straps, one 
of which passes about the heel to buckle 
into the shorter strap on the other side. 
This harness is also fastened to the snow- 
shoe by rawhide thongs. There is less 
wear and strain on this type of harness 
than on the first mentioned, and I con- 
sider that it handles the snowshoe some- 
what easier, but the chap who does not 
travel enough to harden his feet well will 
find that they become sore much more 
easily by direct contact with the snow- 
shoe webbing. 

Manufactured harnesses of any kind 
should be made of heavy leather of the 
best quality, for the poorer grades will 
not stand the strain of hard travel, par- 
ticularly when wet. They are best put to- 
gether both by sewing and by means of 
rivets, but if they are riveted alone they 
should also be reinforced at these points. 
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FROM OUT THE STICKS 


ERE’S an interesting letter we re- 
ceived some time ago: 

“Not long ago I move here (California) 
from Rhode Island. One Sunday two 
weeks ago I went on a hunt for big game 
wit bran new 3030. My frend takes my 

22 along which is mine, so we goes up to 
San francis quito canyan in a car an walks 
a long way up in hills where there is no 
howses. I walk my hedd off but find no 
mt. lions an deer so we go to car an go 
way up canyan 20-30 miles an park. I am 
unemployed then an have some doug 
thoug bout 400 so we was in no hurry. we 
goes up ana guy says we are on federal 
land but go head an get lions O.K. we 
find tracks an walk all day but no lions. 
snow is up to my neck some time an we 
sink in like the deuce. signs say no fire 
but how can fire burn if nuthing but snow? 
we kills a rabbit all day an we digs hole 
in snow to bottom an we make fire. after I 
cut off skin rabbitt was good. walking 
makes a guy hungry. he eat % rabbitt an 
4 eggs and % bread an I eat ™% rabbitt and 
8 eggs an 4 bread an 1 can of beans. 
pretty hungry huh? to cold to hunt some 
more so we go back an sleep in car in 
canyan an in the morning bout 5 I see 
when I hunt a old lady deer an a litle deer 
but I no shoot old lady deer an little 
deer but dam if I wont shoot old man. If 
I catch litle deer all right but who can 
catch deer? I go get my frend an we run 
aroun like crazy to find old man but no 
old man. All redy old lady is widow. in 





Read all about Field & Streams 

startling offer of $500.00 in the la- 

test‘‘Narrowest Escape fromDeath’”’ 
Story Contest, on page 75 











place near mojave we find some litle lakes 
an I get 3 litle ducks with my 22. ducks 
go up an down in water an I take a coupel 
hour but I get them. they are pretty litle 
an tuf as blazes an dam if I no litle ducks 
are tufer than big ducks. mabe litle ducks 
are to old but we eat. no good but we eat. 
I work O.K. now an in spring I go to Col. 
Nev. Ore. Wash. an Canada an hunt an 
prospect. I shoot pretty good to. I got 
22—3030—39 special holstur—380 aut. an 
holstur an 22 pist. an shells. pretty soon 
I get a shotgun for big ducks to. 2 barrels 
to. I got 640 now and I save like hell for 
some more.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SMOKY CAMP FIRES 


Why is it that I frequently build camp fires 
that smoke badly? I’m not very well versed in the 
intricacies of woodcraft, but I know enough about 
the different kinds of woods to select those that 
are ordinarily considered good camp-fire woods— 
and yet I often have this difficulty. 

Georce D. Buscu. 


Ans.—Camp fires that smoke badly are usually 
due to the fact that not enough air gets under- 
neath the fire. From now on, try building the fire 
on a base of some kind—such as flat rocks. 7 
you do this and select the right kind of w 
your difficulty will probably be eliminated. 

CamPinG Epitor. 


DYEING A TENT 


What sort of dye can T use in dyeing a tent? 
Are there any tricks involved and should I water- 
proof the tent before or after dyeing it? 

Samvuet Howarp. 


Ans.—Any of the ordinary household dyes will 
do the trick, such as the so-called Diamond an 
Putnam dyes. Be sure, however, that you get 
those made for dyeing cotton and then just fol 
low the directions. 

By all means, waterproof the tent first. And, 
also, make certain that you dye it a darker shade 
than you want it to be eventua ally, because it 
will soon fade. 

CampinG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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THE NEW DEAL IN OUTRIGGERS 


(Continued from page 75) 


To the end of the boom Dunnagan at- 
tached a 25-foot bamboo pole, giving the 
entire boom a total length of over 45 feet. 
It is regularly carried at a 45-degree 
angle on the down-wind side of the boat 
and at about the half-way point on the 
mast. This arrangement, although it per- 
mits the trolling of only one bait, costs 
but a fraction of the Gifford type. 

Moore first tried it out on a calm day 
when the sea was as slick as glass and 
shorter outriggers could not skip a bait 
with any degree of success. That evening, 
when the two score of boats that had been 
out that day counted noses, it was found 
that Moore was the only one who had a 
marlin to his credit. That may have been 
luck. The next day saw history repeat. 
That was too strong for luck. The out- 
rigger got the credit. 

Before the week was out, Moore broke 
the East Coast record for Allison tuna. 

The following week Moore cleared for 
Bimini and fished there one day. In five 
hours of actual fishing the party landed 
four white marlin. Two others were lost 
after a few jumps. The longest idle troll 
between strikes was less than a quarter 
of an hour. A half dozen other boats there 
that day could only show two marlin be- 
tween them. Moore’s outrigger accounted 
for every one of the fish brought in by the 
Osprey. 

There is only one conclusion. If you 
want to give yourself an even chance in 
your chase of the elusive sailfish, marlin 
or broadbill, get an outrigger. The longer, 
the better. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


time, one of the best things that we can 
do is return our fish to the water—that 1s, 
all except an occasional big fish. Muska- 
longe are not so very good to eat, and 
one 10- or 15-pounder is enough for a 
whole campful of hungry fishermen. So 
why keep all of the fish you catch? Once 
you have brought your fish to the boat, 
you have enjoyed at least 90 per cent of 
the fun in muskalonge fishing—or any 
other sort of fishing. 

For the time being, therefore, it is 
largely up to us anglers as to whether or 
not our youngsters are going to be able 
to catch muskalonge like the one caught 
by Dr. G. E. Hearst last year, in Sabas- 
kong Bay, Lake of the Woods, Ontario. 
This grand fish, which weighed 46 pounds 
6 ounces, was taken on September 11 ona 
Creek Chub minnow. It measured 49% 
inches in length and 22 inches in girth. 
The balance of the tackle consisted of 
a True Temper rod, a Pflueger Summit 
reel and a Gladding line. 

“My brother Charles and I had only 
four days to spend at the Lake of the 
Woods,” writes Dr. Hearst. “We worked 
hard and put in long hours, but the best 
we could catch for two whole days were 
muskies weighing around 20 pounds, al- 
though we did get several great northern 
pike running from 6 or 8 to 10 or 12 
pounds. The big muskies, however, seemed 
to be on their vacation until the third day 
of our trip, when my brother hooked a 
beautiful fish and played it like a veteran 
for some thirty minutes. At the end of that 
time the plug pulled out, and away went 
a grand muskie that we all estimated 
would have weighed around 40 pounds. 
About fifteen minutes later I caught and 
landed a fish that weighed 16 pounds. 

“This finished our work for the morn- 
ing, and at noon we pulled up to an is- 
land for lunch. After a hearty repast, 
John, our guide, lit his pipe, stretched him- 


self, and in a convincing tone which 


cheered us all said, ‘Well boys, this after- | 


noon we are going to get a real fish.’ 
“We had not paddled for more than 

three minutes beyond the point of the is- 

land when my brother had a strike that 


we at first thought was a fair-sized muskie. | 
It turned out to be a large great northern | 


pike. While he was battling this fellow, 
I reeled in my plug to watch the fun. 

“After it was over I made a long cast 
toward a rock ledge and reeled in leisure- 
ly. Nothing happened until the plug was 
within thirty feet of the boat, when there 
was a good substantial tug at the other 
end. I immediately set the hook with two 
or three solid jerks and then started to 
reel in. But the fish on the other end of 
my line had different ideas, and I just 
could not seem to budge him. He really 
didn’t act like a muskie. 


URING the entire fight this fish ap- 
peared heavy, clumsy and awkward 

as compared with the average muskie, and 
it was possibly three or four minutes after 
he struck before he showed himself at all 
or put up any sort of a fight. Previous to 
this time he had just sulked. As a rule, 
the water of Lake of the Woods is very 
clear and you can see a big fish quite easily 
when he is twenty-five or thirty feet away ; 
but where this fellow struck, the water 
seemed murky, and we did not get a look 
at him until he was about three feet away. 
“Finally he did get into action, and then 
we saw that he was a real fish. He tore off 
about 90 or 100 feet of line, and there was 


absolutely no stopping him. He went into | 


the air for a distance of about three feet 


and shook himself like a demon, coming | 


down with a _ resounding smack that 
sounded very much like a beaver slapping 
the water with his tail. At last I got him 
back to the boat again, and he began an- 
other rumpus right alongside of us, splash- 
ing gallons of water into the boat. 

“This was the only time that I had ever 
seen John genuinely excited. He saw im- 
mediately that the fish was caught on only 
a single prong of a treble hook on my 
plug, and this in the very corner of his 
mouth on the right side. ‘For the love of 
Pete, Doc,’ he yelled, ‘land him! Land 
him! He’s a whale!’ The next second he 
was telling me to let him run, which I did 
very willingly, for it was the only thing 
I could do anyway. 

“Well, to make a leng story short, we 
did not have the fun of playing him that 
we should have had, for after finding out 
how lightly he was hooked and recogniz- 
ing his size we did everything in our 
power to land him as quickly as possible. 
It was less than half an hour from the 
time he struck until he was in the boat 
dead, and no sooner was he over the gun- 
wale than the hook dropped out of his 
mouth. By that time, however, both John 
and Charles were sitting astraddle of the 
fish, one at either end, and he didn’t have 
a Chinaman’s chance to get away. 

“Seven hours after he was caught he 
tipped the scales at 46 pounds 6 ounces 
He was a magnificent fish—short, blocky 
and very symmetrical. 

“The plugs which the muskies seemed 
to like best that season were the green- 
back variety imitating a fish and a white 
plug with a red head. Both of these were 
most effective but only in the larger sizes. 

“T am often asked what is the best time 
of the year in which to catch muskies. 
Since these fish are so very temperamental, 
it is an extremely difficult question to 
answer, but my limited experience seems 
to indicate that more large fish are caught 
during September and October than at any 
other time of the year.” 

A 44-pound muskie won Second Prize 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Gentlemen:— Please send me your free 48 
7, page booklet explaining Taxidermy. 











Official publication, Inter- 
national Nudist Conference. 
Edited by Rev. Ilsley Boone. 
Devoted to nudism as a move- 
ment and philosophy of liv- 
ing. Health building thru 
sunbathing, diet, exercise. 
Endorsed by educators, ed- 
itors, psychologists, doctors, 
many clergy. Size 9% x 12%. 


Beautifully printed — pro- 
5 recent issues sent in — 


fusely illustrated. 
wrapper for $] 00 


OUTDOOR PUBLISHING cone. 
436 west 45th St. Ew YORK 
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Jim Dandy 
Cabin Trailer 
Clasey ! 
Roomy! Easy 
to build in any 
size at low cost! ~ ; 
Accommodates 2 to 4 poet 4 Plans and instruc- 
tions, only $1.00 — include —all diagrams, 
sketches, photos, material list, etc. Big value 
for all interested in camp trailers of any kind. 
ae your order tod om} 

jail Dollar Bill to JIM DANDY, Box 125-E, Wausau, Wisconsin 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


HIS department consists of short articles and notes, 


lights on animals, 
consideration. 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


Questions will be answered 


THE WEIGHT OF GEESE 


OME time ago, we received a most 

interesting letter from W. F. Lewis 
of Hanover, Virginia, regarding the ex- 
treme weight attained by the Canada 
goose (Branta canadensis). Most water- 
fowl hunters of today are agreed that 
geese weighing from 10 to 12 pounds are 
whoppers. Yet there are persistent rumors 
from the “old-timers” about geese weigh- 
ing 15, or even more, pounds. Let us see, 
for instance, what Mr. Lewis says: 

“In 1880 I went to North Dakota and 
opened up a farm on the Missouri River, 
about 75 miles north of Bismarck. 
Wheat harvest usually began there about 
August 10th and about the first of Sep- 
tember, geese in untold numbers congre- 
gated to feed on the stubble. 

“One afternoon, around the first of No- 
vember, I killed four Canada geese that 
weighed a total of 56 pounds. A reputable 
gentleman told me that he killed one that 
weighed 19 pounds. These weights seem 
excessive but, when all conditions are 
considered, it is not improbable. Here was 
an abundance of the very best feed ad- 
jacent to the place where they roosted at 
nights and rested on the sandbars in the 
river at mid-day, safe from all harm. 

“To give you some idea of how fat 
these four geese were: In falling on the 
frozen ground, the breast of one of them 
burst open. In dressing them I was struck 
with the quantity of fat on the entrails and 
thought I would save it for gun grease. I 
obtained one quart of goose oil from the 
entrails of the four. In roasting these 
geese it was necessary to dip the grease 
out of the pan to prev ent it from running 
over on the oven. 

In commenting on Mr. Lewis’ observa- 
tions, Ray Holland has this to say: 

“A number of years ago, I collected a 


All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. 
Good natural history 


describing interesting and unusual side- 


birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 


Tell us about “the strange 
photographs are also desired. 


when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


lot of data on the weight of geese and 
I’m convinced that there was a separate 
species of Branta canadensis in the early 
days, which ran larger than the geese 
of today. 

“Although I was born and raised along 
the Missouri River, it was never my good 
fortune to kill one of these big honkers 
and all the men who knew about them 
were older men. I’m inclined to think, 
therefore, that they were about to pass 
out of the picture when I started hunting. 

“I gathered together many records from 
old-timers who claimed to have killed 
geese that weighed seventeen, eighteen or 
nineteen pounds. William B. Mershon of 
Saginaw, Michigan, one of the most 
famous sportsmen in this country, helped 
me to get these data together and we 
tried to get the Biological Survey to 
recognize this goose as a sub-species, but 
they refused to do it. 

“These large geese usually traveled in 
small bunches, perhaps a brood, I am told, 
and never ganged up as did the more 
numerous smaller species.” 

If any of our readers have accurate 
data—recent or otherwise—on the weight 
of exceptionally large geese, we would be 
very happy to hear from them. 


A WISE OLD GULL 


ROM _ Santa’ Barbara, California, 

comes an interesting observation made 
by Robert C. Newlon on tactics of a gull 
that border on reasoning. Says Mr. New- 
lon: 

“A gull was observed chasing a piece 
of paper that evidently had something on 
it he was trying to eat. The wind was 
blowing and when he would put the pa- 
per down and start to peck at it, the wind 
would blow it away. ... 

“After doing this several times, the gull 


The essence of majesty and power. A remarkably .fine picture of a bull moose in 


action, taken in Northern Quebec 





M. Tasker 


Photo Stephen P. 


picked up the paper and, flying out over 
the water, swooped down and dipped the 
paper in the water. Then, returning to 
shore and laying the paper down, he pro- 
ceeded to eat without the paper’s blowing 
away. 

“There were several witnesses to this 
incident.” 

This seemed to us like almost too much 
to expect of a gull and, thinking perhaps 
that our correspondent had interpreted the 





A swamp tar baby—a Virginia rail, still 

covered with sooty down, steps forward 

for its first picture. Note the sturdy limbs 
for endurance and running 


gull’s actions incorrectly, I showed his 
letter to my friend, Alden H. Hadley, Di- 
rector of Education of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. Mr. Hadley 
comments as follows: 

I am not so sure that your correspon- 
dent is incorrect in his report of the gull 
incident. The herring gull, for instance, 
which is distributed widely throughout 
North America, is known to be a very 
clever and resourceful bird. 

“For example, its habit of picking up 
clams and carrying these above rocky 
cliffs, and dropping them so that they 
will break, is a matter of common knowl- 
edge to ornithologists. Mr. Forbush in his 
Birds of Massachusetts and other New 
England States says that this bird learns 
by experimentation the proper distance 
from which to drop the clams in order to 
break the shell. If on the first trial the 
shell remains unbroken, the bird picks it 
up again and carries it higher. If the 
second test is ineffective, the mollusk is 
taken still higher, until finally the shell is 
smashed. Mr. Forbush also states that the 
herring gulls have learned that the auto- 
mobile road between Vineyard Haven and 
Oak Bluffs, on Marthas Vineyard, Massa- 
chusetts, offers an excellent surface for 
smashing shells, in consequence of which 
the roadway is constantly strewn with 
broken clam-shells, much to the disgust 
of motorists. 


URTHERMORE, Mr. __ Forbush 

states: ‘It is a habit of this gull to 
soak dry or salted food or to rinse food 
in water before eating it.’ 

“The gull described by your correspon- 
dent is sothahle the California gull, which 
belongs to the same genus with the 
herring gull and has quite similar habits.” 

What do some of our readers think 
about this? We would like to know. 
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READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
CROW ALBINOS QUITE COMMON 


I have witnessed a strange freak which I would 
like to know about. Yesterday, while out for nuts, 
I saw a large flock of crows (probably four or 
five hundred) and one crow, for some unknown 
reason, had a solid black body, but about half of 
his wing feathers were white. 

1 would be only too glad to receive any infor- 
mation concerning this bird. 

One of your thousands of readers, 

Rospert MILter. 


Ans.—The crow which you saw was nothing 
more or less than a partial albino. As a matter 
of fact, pure albinos are not so very rare among 
crows. I have seen at least two or three of them. 
The partial albinos are even more common than 
pure albinos, 

I doubt if there are any species of mammals, 
birds or fish in which albinism isn’t found now 
and then. In some, however, it is much more 
common than in others. 





Epitor Naturat History Dept. 


TWO BEARS ATTACK MOOSE 


In about fifteen years of hunting and study- 
ing game animals in the New Brunswick woods, 
I have never heard of, or found signs of, moose 
killed by black bears until a couple of years ago. 
In early October, 1932, in central New Bruns- 
wick, two bears killed a full-grown moose, not 
far from where I was located. It happened in 
the night and the snarling, fighting animals 
passed close to a lone trapper’s cabin. 

At daylight, the investigation showed a wide 
trail of bear tracks and hoof prints, with torn 
brush and uprooted turf, with copious piles of 
moose hair strewn around. The trail ended a 
few hundred yards below, on the bank of a 
small stream where lay a full-grown moose, 
torn and mutilated. 

As the trapper paused to examine the remains, 
the head and chest of a full-grown bear came to 
view on the opposite bank. A white patch of hair 
showed plainly upon the black breast of the 
beast. Before the man could secure his rifle, which 
was leaning against a tree some feet away (as 
rifles generally have a habit of doing in such 
instances), the bear was gone. 

The antlers are now in possession of a friend 
of mine who arrived that morning and viewed 
the evidence, I still believe that some disorder, 
natural or otherwise, had weakened the great 
moose or he would have won. 

Raten A, Doane. 


Ans.—Your letter I find of especial interest, 
inasmuch as it substantiates a short article which | 
1 wrote for the Natural History Department. 

We have received several very interesting let- 
ters in response to this article. | 

Epiror Naturat History Dept. | 





SAYS THE PORKIE SCREAMS 


As IT sat here (Oregon) in my cabin. tonight 
reading over an old copy of Frecp & Stream, I 
came across your article, ‘“‘Does a Cougar 
Scream?” This interests me very much, as I have 
lived in cougar country all my life. 

Now look out, because I am going to spring 
one on you. Did you ever hear a _ porcupine 
scream? I'll give you the story on this: 

Several years ago I lived in the Flathead 
country of Montana, about eighteen miles west 
of the town of Whitefish. I had a log cabin on 
a small creek. About two hundred yards up the 
creek lived a Kentucky boy whose name was 
Bill Vaughan, 

One evening, about dusk, I had just retired for 
the night when I heard someone call my name, 
and who should it be but Bill, all excited and 
out of breath, He told me there was a cougar 
just across the creek from his cabin in the wil- 
lows. I asked him how he knew and he said he 
heard it scream. He said he wanted me to go with 
him and help kill it. Well, I still didn’t take any 
stock in this cougar screaming but Bill was so in 
earnest that I started out with him. 

We had covered perhaps two-thirds of the dis- 
tance when, sure enough, I heard one of the most 
hideous squalls I had ever heard. It sure had me 
guessing for a while but we slipped across the 
creek carefully and were making our way toward 
where we heard the noise, when, about one hun- 
dred feet over in the willows, it screamed again. 
It was so close this time that we soon located 
what was making the noise. There were two big 
porcupines, one up on a bunch of willows and 
the other on the ground. 1 shot them both. The 
one up on the tree was a female, and the other 
was a male. It was their mating season, as it 
was early spring. 

I have had the same experience twice since 
then and investigated, only to find two old porkies 
talking things over—and always in the spring. 

+ &. LesH. 


_ Ans.—Thank you a lot for your very interest- 
ing letter. What you had to say about the porkie 
screaming is a new one on us. Apparently, how- 
ever, you have had first-hand evidence. 

Eprror Naturat History Derr. 





(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 





Another great TRUE 


adventure story— 


WO YEARS AGO we published periences was one of the most thril- 

a description of one of the most fing true stories ever published; and 
remarkable adventures ever experi- most of you will undoubtedly re- 
enced by any man. Lewis V. Cum- 
mings had one rifle, 80 rounds of 
ammunition and $45. He wanted to 
hunt big game in Africa. He worked 


member it very well. Now Cummings 
has done it again—this time in South 
America—and we are happy to an- 
his way across and spent months "ounce that his story of this adven- 
crossing that continent on foot shoot- turous trip will be published by us 
ing all kinds of game and living off in three installments beginning next 
the country. His account of his ex- month. He calls his story 


“South America on Nothing” 


This time Cummings left Bogota, Colombia, with a rifle, a pistol, a tent and a folding 
canoe, crossed the Andes and nine months later landed at a trader’s station near the At- 
lantic Coast, more nearly dead than alive, after appalling hardships and numerous hair’s 
breadth escapes from death. Don’t miss it. 


In the FEBRUARY issue of 


Field 3 
Stream 


And this is only one of many valuable and interesting features. The issue is especially rich 
in practical articles that will increase your skill and pleasure. A part of the contents will be: 


BETTER DUCK PERCENTAGES 


Lieutenant Commander Robert D. Carney has worked out rules by 
which you can figure at home the lead required for practically every 
kind df et you will get at a duck. Unless you are already an expert 
this will improve your score materially. 


OTHER PRACTICAL ARTICLES 


will give you valuable advice and pointers on deer hunting, plug casting 
and tarpon fishing. 


ODD AND EVEN 


One of the most delightful stories that we, or you, have ever read 
about partridge and woodcock shooting. By H. P. Sheldon. 


In addition to all this editorial material—a dozen articles and the usual 
departments—there will be a beautiful reproduction of a fine painting in 
full colors. Tell your newsdealer to save you a copy. 
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HARD FACTS AND 
FUNNY FANCIES 


By Henry Clay Foster 


FAMOUS editor once told me in 

a whimsical moment, when I had 

asked him what was his hobby: 

“My hobby is to discourage the 
minor poets.” I have often thought of 
this remark since I have been correspond- 
ing with some thousands of boating enthu- 
siasts during the past decade. In fact, I 
find myself devoted to the avocation of 
discouraging amateur designers of motor 
boats. It seems that all 
of us pass through 
a period in our lives 
when we feel the urge 
to express our thoughts, 
if any, in rhyme, for the 
edification of mankind. 
But it passes with most 
of us. And the editors of 
magazines who print an 
occasional poem have 
the job of showing us 
politely that we are not 
born to outshine Keats 
and Shelley. Likewise, it 
appears, most of us boat- 
ing fans pass through a 
period during which we 
have visions of evolving 
from our own brains 
something new and dif- 
ferent and infinitely 
superior to anything 
which has yet appeared. 
And, like the poetic 
urge, it usually comes 


early in our careers. 
The young take to 
poetry, the newcomers 


to boating often take to 
designing. Both feel inspired—until they 
learn enough of the “why’s” and some of 
the problems involved. 

Because it has not been many years 
since a large majority of the pleasure 
craft afloat were built to order, or by 
the hands of amateurs with leisure and 
enthusiasm, many folk are still inclined to 
think of them as not yet industrialized. 
The facts are that, today, by far the 
greater proportion of new boats launched 
each year are built in numbers by build- 
ers from stock plans, under economical 
methods of production, by skilled men, 
from designs laid out by experts. It is 
for this reason that the average boat- 
club mooring-ground no longer looks like 
a nest of water monstrosities—as most of 






— — 


Edited by Henry Ciay Foster 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











them used to appear. Time was when one 
had to look through the whole fleet to 
find one or two neat and attractive boats. 
Most of them were built by amateurs, 
often from amateur designs or if from 
architects’ drawings, with changes by the 
amateur builder which completely un- 
balanced the whole boat either from the 


This trim 32-footer accommodates six people overnight in comfort, two in 
the cabin and four in the enclosed bridge, and has plenty of speed 


standpoint of appearance or efficiency. 

It has been only in recent years—hardly 
more than a decade—that standardized 
boats have come into being in great num- 
bers. But what a salutary change! There 
will always be a certain percentage of 
skilled amateurs who can and will con- 
tinue to build their own boats, either for 
the pleasure of the work or to make their 
leisure time pay dividends in saving part 
of the purchase price of a completed boat. 
There will always be others who are more 
enthusiastic than skilled, who will begin 
the task, find they haven't the skill and 
mechanical knowledge necessary, and 
more than half the time they never finish 
the job at all. And those of this over- 
optimistic class who dv finish seldom 


SS 
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have a boat worth more than a small 
fraction of the real cost in money and 
labor, and the re-sale value of a clumsily 
made home-built boat is almost nil today. 
Comparison with stock boats of the same 
general type make it appear to very bad 
advantage. 

I can remember, as a little lad, the 
home-made canoes we all built in our back 
yards or in manual-training classes at 
school. Some of them were fair bits of 
handicraft, too. (Mine wasn’t.) And I 
remember that one boy who had no in- 
terest in such a job, but who was a fine 
shot and hunted ducks a great deal, saved 
up his pocket money, worked one summer 
at a soda fountain and bought himself a 
factory-made_ canoe. 
What a sensation was 
that canoe in that isolat- 
ed locality in those 
days! And what it did 
to our pride in our own 
home-made _ boats! It 
was a crushing blow. 
Since then, home-made 
canoes have disappeared 
from those waters, to 
be replaced by factory- 
built canoes, factory- 
built row-boats, fac- 
tory-built outboard and 
inboard motor boats. 


se HY dothe build- 

ers do so and 
so?” This is a question 
almost every newcomer 
asks himself—and oth- 
ers—about something in 
his boat. It may be that 
this particular new- 
comer has hit upon a 
good idea for a change, 
which would really 
mean progress. But 
ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, what he suggests has been 
thought of by the builders years ago, and 
if it looked good, it may have been tried 
out and found not worth while. It is 
astonishing how many theories which look 
fine to us—especially when we have an 
author’s interest in them—prove to be 
absolutely impracticable. 

Even a veteran boatman who decides 
to have a boat built to his own particular 
ideas, consulting a reputable naval archi- 
tect for the actual designs, usually calls 
for ridiculously impossible combinations. 
For instance, I once sat in on a conference 
between such an architect and a client. 
The client had his rough sketches all 
ready. And, although he had owned half 
a dozen handsome standardized cruisers in 
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his life, he had made this obvious error: 


He had drawn a deck-plan, a kind of 


bird’s-eye view of the boat, showing her 
outline from above, with maximum beam. 
Into this outline he had traced his cabin 
and its fittings, allowing not an inch for 
the flare of the hull from the gunwale 
down. In other words, where he placed 
his fixtures, if they had been built into a 
boat, they would have pushed through the 
sides of the hull! This made all his care- 
fully planned measurements wrong. The 
naval architect saw it at a glance but, be- 
lieve it or not, it took a detailed explana- 
tion to make that client see it. He felt 
flustered about it when he took it in, but 
the architect comforted him by saying 
truthfully: “Why, everybody who wants 
a boat built, does that. It’s too bad you 
spent so much time making all those 
measurements based on the error.” 


OW, I am not one who is ever willing 
N to lay down a general rule and ex- 
pect no exceptions to it. I know plenty of 
exceptions to practically every good rule in 
the boating game. Some of them are due 
to luck, some to unusual headwork, but 
I have seen a lot of other folk strive for 
an exception and come to grief. I honestly 
believe I have made almost every fool 
mistake there is to be made in this fas- 
cinating sport. I have been laughed at by 
amateurs and professionals—insulted by 
experts who could show me the error of 
my ways. At times I have held out for 
whole seasons on points, against the 
massed opinions of engineers and naval 
architects. What did it get me? Lots of 
knowledge of what not to do. In great de- 
tail I learned the why of things I had 
tried to ignore. But there was plenty of 
grief, expense, exasperation to it, too, and 
a less bull-headed enthusiast would have 
quit in disgust long before. So now, I 
know it is best for the average boating 
enthusiast to consider motor boats as he 
considers automobiles—as stock vehicles. 

I take my hat off to the man who suc- 
ceeds in independent action, contrary to 
this advice. I admire the courage of his 
convictions, and I admire the headwork 
and knowledge he brought to the task. 
3ut I also remember that the great run 
of us, if we tried, would not succeed in 
making any important or fundamental 
changes in the factory-built models of 
boats of the current season. Come to think 
of it, any of us can go to competent pro- 
fessional builders and get them to in- 
corporate our ideas of our own individual 
requirements into a standardized boat, or 
into a custom-built boat. But I have also 





Read all about Field & Stream’s 

startling offer of $500.00 in the lat- 

est ‘‘Narrowest Escape from Death’’ 
Story Contest, on page 75 











known builders who have refused to build 
a special boat to a customer’s ideas be- 
cause it would be such a freak that it would 
bring discredit on the builder ! 

It is for such reasons that I shall al- 
ways discourage boating enthusiasts new- 
ly come to the sport, in any purpose they 
may have, from embarking independently 
upon experiments which involve tangible 
problems of naval architecture or engineer- 
ing. And, unfortunately, almost everything 
about a boat does involve some such prob- 
lem, some of which are still in process of 
solution by experts who are devoting their 
lives to the study of them. It just isn’t “in 
the cards” for anyone to stumble upon 
something which all experts have missed— 
save once in a million. And the other 
999,999 times, the idea will be at best 
harely worth while and in all prob- 
ability wholly and entirely impracticable. 


Field & Stream—January, 1935 


SAYS GAR WOOD— 


HE pilot’s comfort and safety must 

be given more consideration and at- 
tention as the speeds of racing motorboats 
are increased to beyond the 125-mile-an- 
hour mark, according to Gar Wood, 
world’s speed-boat champion. 

At 124 miles an hour, Wood said, the 
air currents in the cockpit of Miss Amer- 
ica X would pull his hand from the steer- 
ing wheel if he relaxed his fingers for 
even a moment, and only by the most 
careful manipulation was he able to keep 
control of the craft at all times. 

Wood admits that his “Miss Americas” 
have been built primarily for endurance 
and speed and that crew comfort has re- 
ceived little consideration in the construc- 
tion of the super-hydroplanes. Speed on 
the water is an unlimited quantity, he be- 
lieves, and new records are in the immedi- 
ate offing. However, more speed will nec- 
essarily bring increased noise, wind-pres- 
sure and mental and physical strain on the 
crew and the designers will therefore be 
forced to consider the human element in 


° ° B 
the building of faster boats. | Amazing speed. Low cost. 
PAY AS YOU BUILD! Rush 


Modern runabouts, which have been de- 
veloped largely through racing activities, | 
offer both safety and comfort to driver and | 
passengers up to 70 miles an hour. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IN THE BOAT-HOUSE 


I am drawing up plans for a boat-house on a 
lake shore, for my 22-foot runabout. In doing so, 
I encounter the problem of making her fast in 
her berth. What do you advise? Are bumpers 
enough? Must the entire well be padded? I do | 
not want to have to remodel the boat-house after 
it is once built. | 

STEPHEN ALEXANDER. 


Ans.—You are wise to consider this while 
designing your boat-house. There are several 
methods. One is to make the well considerably | 
wider and larger than the measurements of the 
boat—that is, about a 3-foot distance from each 
gunwale to the side of the well and about the 
same distance at bow and stern. Then good, stout, 
manila lines can be run from rings sunk in the 
concrete or wood well-sides to cleats on the gun- 
wale of the boat, with a little slack in them to 
allow the boat reasonable swing with water mo- 
tion and for possible changes in the water level, 
although few lakes vary much in water level in 
short periods of time. I suggest that on the 
corners of the well and other places against 
which the boat is likely to bang sooner or later, 
padding be attached. And it might be wise to 
have a step or two which can be lowered into 
and lifted from the well, for the convenience of 
passengers. 

There are also a numbetgof efficient hoists for 
runabouts, by which the boat can be lifted in 
straps, up high above the water. This is recom- 
mended on winter storage, and then the straps 
should include the cradle in which the boat came, 
so that the shape of the underbody will not 
change from improper support. 

Moror Boat Epitor. 
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Outdoor Men demand 


Northland 
. 
Skis 

The choice of 90% of 
the experts and Cham 
pions, used by Ad 
miral Byrd's Antarctic Ex- 
pedition and recently voted 
= men’s most popular 
ski. 

Latest models for jump 
ing, racing and _ touring 
Finest materials and work 
manship, new handrubbed 
booklet 


Pree 
HOW TO SKI 
will help you 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
26 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 


New “‘Cyctone”’ Motor Sled 
READY "a a 





¥. streamlined 
Darts or complete 
OARD or other engine! 
Pin 
10¢ for Catalog No. 3. ICE-BOATS, Ki-Yaks, Sail-boot+! 
MEAD GLIDERS, i2 S. Market, Dept. 1-F, CHICAGO 











I have installed a new inboard engine in my 
boat and the exhaust line becomes a problem. I 
want to have a stern exhaust instead of the side 
outlet of the former engine. This requires a long 
exhaust line and I do not know how to support it. 
Will you give me some points on it? 

Lesuizé E. Barton. 





Ans.—The details you have given are scant 
and I always advise an amateur to seek the ad- | 
vice of an old-timer or an expert who is there to | 
look the whole thing over. However, I can give | 
you a few points, I think. 

You can support the longer exhaust line i 
wooden blocks, in the top side of which a notc 
has been cut to hold the pipe. You are surely 
sending water through the exhaust line to cool it, 
but I would advise that you pad the blocks with 
several layers of asbestos. A metal strap will hold 
it in place. Where the exhaust line passes through 
the stern transom, it can be caulked with asbes- 
tos, before putting on the plate of metal on the 
outboard side of the transom, sealing the joint. 
Be sure to make the plate of the same metal as 
the exhaust line, as a brass plate surrounding a 
bronze exhaust line will set up electrolytic action 
in salt water. 


Motor Boat Eptror. 


— 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 











Beautiful ¢ 
Etching 
Reproduction 


Most readers will recall the very beauti- 
ful reproduction which we published in 
our issue of last June of William J. Schal- 
dach’s etching, “The Dance of the May- 
flies”. We have a small over-run. Upon 
receipt of $1. we will send you postpaid 
one of these reproductions mounted on 
a regular mat, ready for framing. 

Here is your chance to get cheaply a 
reproduction that cannot be told from the 
original except by an expert—of one of 
the most famous works of art of its kind. 
Address 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 














3 STRAND SKI 


77 SIZES WOODS & STYLES 
SOLD BY DEALERS 


FREE Plans for Ski Jumpies 
Tower to Sports Clubs 
Enjoy America’s most thrilling winter sport. 
Strand Ski the recognized leader for 38 years. 
Used by expert jumpers. Send for illustrated 
description of new model jumping ski. Also 
Strand quality hard eer toboggans in 
lengths from 4 to 12 feet. Skis for adults $2.50 
and up; for young folks 95c and up. 





Pp 
M. A. STRAND SKI CO. wo0 Richmond. wis. 


LARGEST SKI FACTORY ON EARTH 

















HIS MAJESTY, 
THE BLACK MALLARD!) 


A new Field & Stream motion picture 


We challenge anyone to show us a 
better, more interesting, more au- 
thentic motion picture of a black 
mallard gunning day than “HIS 
MAJESTY, THE BLACK MAL- 
LARD.” 

This picture shows a complete day 
of black mallard shooting including 
the retrieving by both springer span- 
iels and Labrador retrievers. 

Photographed at Mr. Woolworth 
Donahue’s shooting box on Long 
Island. Directed and edited by El- 
tinge F. Warner, Publisher of 
FIELD & STREAM. 


This picture shows the birds com- 


ing into the stool in both regular and | 


slow motion; many birds killed in 
the air and perfectly retrieved to the 
gunners. 

In two reels, 16 mm. home movie 
size. Rented to you for one evening 
for private showing in home or club 
in return for three annual subscrip- 
tions for Field & Stream @ $2.50 
each, or for 30 copies of the current 
issue, which can be in turn sold to 
members at club meeting or banquet, 
thus recovering the money for the 
club treasury. Price of outright sale 
of reels, for private or club use only, 
upon application. 


24 OTHERS IN 16 mm; 22 in 35 mm. (Standard size). 


Pictures of almost every kind of North 
American shooting and fishing are avail- 
able for either small or large screen. They 


FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me complete description of HIS 
MAJESTY, THE BLACK MALLARD, 
and also of your other motion pictures, 


with order forms, terms, etc. 


are the finest entertainment that can be 
obtained by any men’s club. Send coupon 
below now for complete information. 





| 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 79) 


for W. E. Lamb. This grand fish, which 
measured 57 inches in length and 26% 
inches in girth, was also caught in Lake 
of the Woods. It was taken on July 28, 
1933, on a Creek Chub Jointed Pikie Min- 
now No. 3000. 

“For seven years,” says Mr. Lamb, “I 
have been going regularly to Sabaskong 
Bay, Lake of the Woods, to fulfill a long 
desire to catch a large muskie. In four out 
of the seven years I had caught several of 
these fish, but none of them weighed more 
than 40 pounds, and most often they ran 
between 25 and 30 pounds. 

“Three years ago I purchased an island 
in those waters and built a cabin on it. 
Last summer, while spending my vacation 
there with my family, I tried for muskies 
every day. Shortly after arriving there | 
landed a 26-pounder, but released it, as it 
did not measure up to what I had in mind 

—and I also wanted one of those Fre_p & 
STREAM prizes. 

“On Friday, July 28, my 12-year-old 
son and I, in company with a guide, set 
out to do some fishing. Shortly after we 
had started, early in the morning, I cast 
in between two protruding rocks along a 
large island. My lure had no more than 
the water when the 44-pounder rushed 
it. He stood on his tail for an instant or 
two and violently shook himself, trying to 
throw the bait. Being unsuccessful, he im- 
mediately sounded, and then sulked. Fin- 
ally I succeeded in bringing him to the 


| surface, where he again stood on his tail 


in another vain effort to throw the hook. 
After repeating this stunt a few more 
times, and in the meantime making several 
extended runs, he began to come in. It 
wasn’t long thereafter that he was gaffed 
and brought on board.” 

Benno F, Pogautsch won Third Prize 
with a muskalonge weighing 41 pounds 6 
ounces. It measured 4914 inches in length 
and 2334 inches in girth, and was caught 
in Moose Lake, Hayward, Wisconsin, on 
July 5, 1933. Again, a Pikie Minnow did 
the trick. 

Says Mr. Pogautsch: “We were out for 
our last morning of fishing, as we were 
planning to leave for home early in the 
afternoon. We hadn't had much luck dur- 
ing the week we were there. The fish just 
wouldn’t take hold, but we were deter- 
mined, if possible, to bring home one good 
fish at any rate. 
ce IE set out about 3:30 A. M. with 

high hopes. No sooner had we 
started to troll than we began getting 
strikes, though they were mostly from 
walleyes. Nevertheless this encouraged us 
greatly. Soon we came to a bay at the 
upper end of the lake. We went up 
one side and were just turning to come 
down the center when the big fellow 
struck—and how! He broke water and 
cleared it by about three or four feet. The 
moment he hit I knew I was in for a 
battle. By dint of some hard work I man- 
aged to get him within thirty or forty feet 
of the boat, when he broke water again and 
started to go places. The handle of the reel 
stripped the skin off my knuckles as I 
tried to stop him. Again I brought him 
close to the boat, and again the fun started. 
He kept this up for about a half hour, 
and finally tired himself out sufficiently to 
enable me to reel him within gaffing dis- 
tance.” 

A 40Y.- pound muskie measuring 56 
inches in length and 24 inches in girth 
came in fourth. It was caught by War- 
rack Wallace on September 9, 1933. Again 
Lake of the Woods was the lucky place, 
and another Creek Chub bait the lucky 
lure—but this time the Golden Pikie. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 





EVEN THE CROONER HATH 
CHARMS 


OT from Windsor, Nova Scotia, 

comes a Canadian Press dispatch 
which indicates that even moose have 
okehed the crooner. “Other lures having 
failed,” reads the dispatch, “two men de- 
cided to try crooning to lure a moose 
within gun range. One of them entered a 
canoe and, as he rowed (sic) up and down 
the shore near the moose’s habitat, he sang 
a tuneful melody. 

“The other hunter, creeping stealthily 
through the brush, found the moose stand- 
ing on a point of land, well screened by 
bushes, listening intently to the strains 
that rolled across the water. Walking 
within easy range, the hunter downed the 
big fellow with one shot.” 

’Tis said that music hath charms to 
soothe the savage beast, but we thought 
that even a moose could tell the difference 
between music and crooning. 


TROUT ENEMY NO. 888 
WE know, of course, that trout have 


list of enemies of which even 
Dillinger would have been jealous, but we 
would never have guessed that the robin 
—poor old Cock Robin!—was among 
them. Yet read what Jorgensen, Biologist 
and Superintendent of Game and Fisheries 
of the Seigniory Club of Quebec, has to 
say about it: 

“Since the hatchery was built, we have 
had a steadily increasing number of robins 
nesting around the place, for which we 
have been extremely grateful. But in the 
spring of 1933 we noted that, after the 
young trout fry were placed in the circu- 
lar pools, the robins were visiting these 
pools very frequently. They would run 
rapidly around the border of the pools and 
once in a while grab something in the 
edge of the water. 

“When the boys here first brought it to 
my attention I was quite convinced that 
the birds were only after insects and worms 
living in the damp edge of the pools; but 
as they claimed they had seen the robins 
take young fish, I decided to settle all 
arguments by shooting one. Great was my 
surprise when this bird contained several 
young trout about one inch long. 

“It is only during a limited length of 
time that this fish-eating habit lasts—as a 
matter of fact, only while the trout are 
very small and while the birds are feed- 
ing a nest full of young ones.” 

Of course, this does not mean that the 
robin should be regarded as Public Enemy 
No. 1, or even No. 888, around a trout 
stream or hatchery. Even Mr. Jorgensen 
says, “To have a number of them around 
the place is, in my opinion, worth more 
than the loss of a few fish.” The fact that 
robins can and apparently do eat fish is 
merely an interesting one and may bear 
watching and investigating on the part of 
those of our readers who are in a position 
to do so. It is impossible, however, to con- 
ceive of these fine birds ever becoming a 
serious menace around trout waters of 
any kind, 


ROYAL RECIPES—THE HARE 


Bb»: hare is one of the most popular 
of game foods in Europe. Of mature 
size, it is much larger than the American 
rabbit and is light brown in color. In- 
cidentally, the animal is considered a 
serious menace to budding trees and vege- 
tables. 

The cooks in Central Europe are very 
familiar with the different kinds of hare 
obtainable in the markets. The forest hare 
is larger than the field hare and more 
palatable. The old hare has large and 
tough ears. The skin at the top of the 
head is loose on a young hare but tight 
on an older animal. The eyes must be 
clear if the flesh of the hare is to taste 
good. 

When purchasing the skinned hare, the 
lungs and liver should be present and the 
meat minus pock marks which are a sign 
of hare infection. The meat of a hare that 
has been run much is unhealthy too and 
can be recognized by the soft neck and 
white color of the meat. 

The fore parts of the hare are cut into 
pieces and washed. They are put into a 
pan with a piece of butter, finely cut 
bacon, half an onion, thyme, salt and a 
little water or beefstock, covered and 
cooked until the onion is brown and the 
stock absorbed. Then are added a little 
more salt, soupstock and a piece of but- 
ter and the whole is allowed to simmer. 
When done, the pieces of meat are 
arranged on a platter and the gravy is 
strained. 

To make a different gravy; after the 
onion has become brown, add one part 
of beefstock, less than a quarter of that 
amount of wine vinegar and a little red 
wine. If the hare is not yet done, let it 
cook longer. Then brown butter and flour, 
add a little sugar and mix with the 
strained gravy from the cooked hare. This 
makes the so-called “black sauce” which 
is quite famous in Czechoslovakia. 

A young hare can be broiled. The fore 
parts are taken from the back, which is 
cleaned, washed, salted and larded. Then 
it is broiled and basted with melted butter. 

A hare prepared* as for broiling can 
also be roasted in an oven, but for this 
purpose vegetable roots and spice are 
browned in butter in a roasting pan, the 
hare laid on this and roasted. It is fre- 
quently basted and some cream added 
when done to make the gravy. 

{Ana Muskova. 

Editor’s Note: This recipe was a popular one 
in the households of European royalty for many 


generations, We had it especially translated from 
an old Bohemian cook-book. 








NY and all of our friends are 
invited to send us items which 
they consider suitable for publica- 
tion in this Department. We will 
be glad to pay for copy that is 
found available. 











WHAT I READ IN THE PAPERS 


ELL, doggone! Here’s a good one 
from Belleville, Ontario. A Mrs. 
Thomas Reeves was out looking for her 
cows. She didn’t meet the big bad wolf, 
but a nice old mother bear came along, 
picked her up and started carrying her 
off. Now, Mrs. Reeves had a couple of the 
little Reeves with her in the pasture. They 
didn’t like to see their mother being car- 
ried away by a bear, so they started 
screaming and yelling and carrying on 
something awful. It seems the old bear 
had some cubs in a nearby wood and the 
cubs, sympathetic like, set up a-howlin’ 
when they heard the kids yelling. So the 
mother bear drops Mrs. Reeves and hide- 
tails it over to the woods where her young 
ones are howling. 
If any of you folks don’t believe this 
one—I’ve got the clipping. Texas Jack. 





JUST A SMART DOG 


O doubt, each and every one of our 
readers can tell a tale about some 
exceptionally smart dog. In fact, most of 
them have probably owned such dogs, 
themselves. But Les. Taylor of Gardine, 
Montana, told us about the smartest dog 
that we ever heard of. 

Taylor says he knows a man whg owned 
a dog that could tell exactly what sort 
of game he was expected to hunt by the 
gun which his master carried. For in- 
stance, if the “boss” took his heavy rifle, 
the dog knew he was supposed to look for 
bear. A shotgun meant grouse and the 
little .22 rifle signified squirrels. 

One day, the boss thought he would 
play a trick on his canine companion, so 
he took out some fishing tackle and began 
looking it over. The dog watched him for 
a moment or two, bounded out of the door 
and disappeared. A few minutes later, 
when he went out to look for the dor, he 
found him behind the barn—industriously 
digging angleworms. 

Smart dog, say we—smart dog! 


DON’TS FOR DUCK HUNTERS 


ON'T neglect to put your live decoys 

in a pen, part of which is in water 

and part on land. If the birds are kept 

on land alone, they will not oil their 

feathers and will become water-logged and 
die when staked out. 

Don’t forget to feed the decoys green 
feed, such as lettuce, celery and carrots. 
Gravel, too, is important. 

Don’t try to follow a flight of ducks 
with your eyes, after they have passed 
back of your blind. If they are not coming 
back, your watching them isn't going to 
help much. If they are coming back, they're 
likely to see you moving around and de- 
cide they have a date elsewhere. 

Don’t argue about who killed a duck, 
when two of you shot at it. Who knows— 
maybe the duck died of heart failure! 

Don’t make your blind out of material 
or brush that doesn’t grow near where 
you do your shooting. Give the ducks 
credit for a little sense. 

LrEoNARD CorTLIDGF. 
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Fietp & StkeAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot. 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Fishers Island, New York, Spaniel Field Trials 


NDER the rules and regulations 

of the English Springer Spaniel 

Field ‘Trial Association, the 
eleventh annual field trial meeting was 
held on October 27, 28, 29 and 30, over 
the game preserves of Fishers Island, in 
Long Island Sound, New York. The series 
of events proved as well patronized as 
heretofore; indeed, the manner in which 
these purely sportsmanlike tests are car- 
ried out has become not only a tradition 
but an example. Winged game, principal- 
ly pheasants, was plentiful, the birds being 
strong and high; while the stock of rab- 
bits was almost on a parity with that 
found at the earlier meetings of about a 
decade ago. The cover was unusually dense 
and severe, the wet summer favoring the 
growth of the short and hard-to-enter, 
stunted bay-bush that grows in large 
brakes or patches on this well-favored 
hunting terrain. 

A large and representative gallery was 
in attendance, the palatial clubhouse at 
the east end of the Island being available 
for visitors from afar. The weather was 
not altogether satisfactory, the high winds 
and other stormy conditions being some- 
what against the dogs and guns. Officers 
of the club were: President, David Wag- 
staff. Field Stewards: Capt. G. E. Peck- 
ham, Sherburne Prescott, F. J. Turner 
and Harry I. Caesar. Steward of the 
Beat, William Sinclair, head gamekeeper. 
Guns: David Wagstaff, A. L. Ferguson, 
Paul L. Hammond, Adam Eccles and 
Harry K. Knapp. Secretary, Henry L. 
Ferguson, Fishers Island. Judges: Messrs. 
Frederick Ewing of Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, and C. F. Neilson of Shrewsbury, 
New Jersey. 

Taking the events in the order they 
were run off, the first was the Open 
Cocker Stake in which 14 dogs and bitches 
were entered. Here Susan of Warwick 
won. She is a beautiful little bitch. In 
her second series she had to go some to 
beat the others, but her really sparkling 
retrieving gained for her pride of place. 
Second went to Rowcliffe Hillbilly, an- 
other performer after the style of Susan. 
Hillbilly made a clever retrieve from 
out of a mass of catbriers, a return that 
would have done credit to any variety or 
type of spaniel. 

Third and fourth were respectively 
awarded to High Tune Elcova and Dia- 
mond Rock Remembrance. They are much 


By Freeman Lloyd 


alike in appearance and work. The judges 
said that all four were difficult to place. 
It is amazing the way the cockers have 
developed as hunting and retrieving gun 
dogs, since the advent of field trials for 
cockers. “No one can laugh now when 
you tell people you hunted your cocker, 
as they used to laugh not so long ago.” 
The above remark was expressed by one 
of the judges, whose observation was not 
only well received by those present, but 
will be welcomed by breeders of working 
cockers from Coast to Coast. 

The Puppy Stake for springers was not 
remarkable for the performances of the 
youngsters. The first and second prize 
takers were fairly good, but, for their 
ages, they might have done better. The 
judges’ report read: “Not at all an im- 
pressive stake.” 

The Non-winners Stake for springers 
was won by Berkeley Jess, owned by Miss 
Jean Ellis, one of the foremost of the 
younger patronesses of spaniel field trials. 
Jess is a nice little bitch, and of the kind 
that the more you see of them the better 
you like them. She has plenty of dash, will 
face any cover, and proved to be under 
excellent control. Mrs. Dater’s More- 
wood Rush, second, was always working 
for his fair owner and handler. Third 
went to Colonel Tilford’s Gale, another 
bred and trained on the Island. Her style 
of work was similar to that of the win- 
ner. There were several nice and worthy 
springers in this stake, although, during 
the running thereof, birds were hard to 
find and difficult to kill. So it was that 
some of the dogs had more and _ better 
opportunities or “luck” than others. The 
judges marked their books: “A nice lot.” 

The Open All-Age Stake for springers 
produced the outstanding spaniel of the 
meeting: Fleet of Falcon Hill, owned and 
handled by Henry Ferguson. Fleet was 
acclaimed one of the best springers ever 
seen on that now fast-becoming classic 
ground. A beautiful worker. Speed was 
under control at all times and ever-vary- 
ing conditions. His nose is good, and his 
responses to the directions of his owner- 
handler were as near perfect as possible. 
Next came that other wonderful springer, 
Trex of Chancefield, ably handled by his 
owner, Francis J. Squire. Trex may be 
best described as a big, young dog with a 
world of dash and go. Horsford Handi- 
craft, third, proved himself to be an extra 


hard-working diligent dog—always doing 
his best. The judges reported that the 
running in this stake was of the best. 

‘It was a pleasure to judge. The 
improvement in all the spaniels is real- 
ly remarkable. When you consider that 
all of the twenty-one spaniels in this 
stake did their jobs well, your mind will 
go back to the old days when dogs used 
to break to wing and shot. There was 
chasing and ofttimes refusals to pick up, 
carry back and deliver right up to the 
hand. This was not only annoying to 
judges but to spectators as well. Nowa- 
days all—or nearly all—is different. Train- 
ing or breaking spaniels has now become 
a mastered art. The raw amateur of a 
year or so ago is now quite able to hold 
his own with the practiced professional 
of long experience.” Thus, an opinion. 

The Members’ All-Age Stake for spring- 
ers Was won by Morewood Rush. He 
just went out to win in the first heat, 
and kept on doing his best as he had done 
in the previous stake. He is a good spaniel. 
Tedwyn’s Trex was second. He is a real 
hustler: in-and-out of everything; a fast 
retriever with a clean return. Third prize 
was taken by Falcon Hill Sooty, the sort 
of spaniel over which you would be able 
to kill a lot of birds in a day’s shoot: a 
thorough and consistent worker. Fourth 
prize was awarded to Trex of Chancefield 
which ran a fast, intelligent trial. The 
judges reported: “A very good stake.” 
Following are the summaries: 

STAKES FOR SPRINGER SPANIELS 

PUPPY STAKE 

First. Mrs, F. G. Turner’s Roger of Jumping 
Brook. 

Second. 
ing Brook. 

Third. Eltinge F. Warner and Bradford Nor- 
man, Jr.’s Bracer Bruning of Ashaba. 


Mrs. F. G. Turner’s Janet of Jump- 


NON-WINNERS STAKE 
First. Miss Jean Ellis’ Berkeley Jess. 
Second. Mrs. Philip Dater’s Morewood Rush. 
Third. J. D. Tilford’s Tilford’s Gale. 
Fourth. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank’s Earls- 
moor Flash. 
Certificate of Merit. F. 
Hill Sooty. 
Fourteen Dogs Entered in 
Non-Winners Stake. 


OPEN ALL-AGE STAKE 
Henry L. Ferguson’s Fleet of Falcon 


B. Davis, Jr.’s Falcon 


First. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Squires’ 

Trex of Chancefield. P 

Third. Mr. and Mrs, George E. Watson, Jr.$ 
Horsford Handicraft. 
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Order 
a TRIAL BAG of 


and prove these facts 
te your own satisfaction 
BALORATION will keep 
* dogs in glowing health and 
beautiful | at a fraction of 
your presen feeding costs 
(BALORATION ready to feed 
costs I'/2c a Ib.). 
4 BALORATION is a com- 
? « plete food (17 ingredients). 
Requires no supplemental feeding. 
BALORATION requires a 
« minimum of feeding time 
and effort (mix with water & feed). 


FREE... . valuable booklet} <2 
“TESTS and TESTIMONIALS” 
—Send for it today— 
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25 Ibs. . . *.” $1.50 
50 Ibs....$2.65 100 Ibs....$4.85 
All Prices F.0.8. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP. 
454 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing tree- 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children. 
Registered trained dogs and choice — shipped on 
trial. Also high-class Spaniels, Sette Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for "ists, 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 
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Classy Terrier Puppies 

Full of Style and Play 

Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
linesin America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now write. 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 















Foxterriers. ScottiS 
Terriers — Schnauzer‘ 
Chow Chows. Puppies, 
tion American Kenn 


PENATCH 
R. F. D. No. 7, Box 495 Atlanta, Ga. 


Airedale Terriers 


The real all-purpose dog. make the best 
of coon and big-game dogs, r evers and game- 
bird dogs. They are perfect hdme guards, loyal 
companions, handsome and 
Kegistered puppies shipped 
LAWRENCE GARTNER 

Lexington, Ohio 







Route 3 


Use NiXol for Mange 


NiXol is a new scientific treatment that is guaranteed 
to kill demodex or sarcoptic mange parasites, lice and 
tleas. NiXol heals the broken skin, relieves itching 








and seratching, and promotes the growth of new hair, 
It is also a specific for canker ear. We have used it 
in our hospital for eight years. We know what it will 


do. Uf it fails for you, we will refund your money. 
Sent post paid on receipt of one dollar 


NIXOL LABORATORIES ELKIN, N. C. 








White Cedar Tow Bedding 


Anti Flea—Vermin—Odor t 
Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 


ind insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole 
ome. Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 


of excelsio not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale f. o. b 
Soperton. Approximately 100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. 
Special prices in larger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 





Co., Cedar Dept., Soperton, Wis. 


DISPERSAL SALE ! ! 


rhe Dispersal sale of my famous Avandale Kennels con- 
tinues. | must sell the bulk of my beautiful Springers 
within the next thirty days. due to buying a new business. 
They are bred from the finest blood in the world! Write 
for my new list of bargain prices in splendid trained dogs 








ind bitehes at $90.00 up (less than cost of training). Love- 
ly puppies, vaccinated against distemper, at only $25.00 up. 
Handsome brood bitches at $40.00 up. Pay for themselves 
in first litter. One grand English Setter Show dog. All 


A.K.C. No Duty Wires given preference. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
342 Main St E€. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 





Fourth. Dr, and Mrs. Samuel Milhank’s Earls- 


moor Flash 
Twenty-one dogs entered in Open All-Age 
Stake. Two were scratched. Eight dogs quali- 
fied for water test and each received a certifi- 
cate of merit. 


BRACE STAKE 

First. Clarion Kennels’ Rufton Roger of Clar- 
ion, 

Second. Mrs, F. G, Turner’s Janet of Jumping 
Brook, 

MEMBERS’ ALL-AGE STAKE 

First. Mrs. Philip Dater’s Morewood Rush. 

Second. Sherburne Prescott’s Tedwyn’s Trick. 

Third. F. B. Davis, Jr.’s Falcon Hill Sooty. 

Fourth. Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Squires’ 
Trex of Chancefield. 

Certificate of Merit. J. D. Tilford’s Tilford’s 
Gale and Dr. & Mrs. S. Milbank’s Earlsmoor 
Dick. 

OPEN ALL-AGE COCKER STAKE 

First. Henry E. Warwick's Susan of Warwell. 
;' Second. Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Rowcliffe Hill- 
villy. 

Third. Elias C. Vail’s High Time Elcova. 

Fourth. Latch Up Kennels’ Diamond Rock 
Remembrance. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS AT 
DETROIT 
(By The Judge) 


NDER the auspices of the English 

Springer Spaniel Club of Michigan, 
a record show of the breed was held in 
Convention Hall on November 4th. One 
hundred and three springers were present 
and met in competition in twelve classes. 
All of these dogs and bitches were more 
or less representative of their useful 
breed; each being of high-class pedigree. 
It was reported that springers have been 


welcomed as exceptionally serviceable gun 
dogs for the various kinds of upland, 
'marsh and other shooting in Michigan, 
| where the employment of the breed has 
| become general for sporting and retriev- 
|ing purposes. Ten years ago there was 
| scarcely one of the breed in the state. 
| American, Canadian and English- bred 
springers competed, the chief prize being 
| 
| 
| 





awarded to Rufton Recorder, a recently 
imported English champion. This dog was 
exhibited by Mr. Hunt, of Devon, Penn- 
who it seems is establishing a 
| large kennel. The best bitch was Trilby 
of Tuscawilla, a capital specimen, the 
property of Mr. Knight, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the variety, residing at Charles- 


| sylvania, 
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M. Hunt, owner, 


ton, West Virginia. There were entries 
from as far west as Calexico, California, 
while scores of dogs were sent from the 
sporting neighborhoods round and about 
Detroit—in the United States and across 
the river, in Canada. 

The president, W. S. Reynolds, and 
other of the Club’s officials, said that next 
season they proposed to hold field trials 
for springers, there being plenty of pheas- 
ants and other game to be had in the 
neighborhood of Detroit where there are 
large and private sporting estates. 

Unfortunately, because of lack of space, 
only the first-prize winners may be de- 
scribed. John Carey’s Spotted Knight, 
winner in the dog puppy class, is a black 
and white with good action, but rather 
strong in formation of head. Thomas 
Hancock’s Lochinvar, first in the 9-12- 
months-old puppy class, is a black and 
white, very good in head, splendid bone, 
limbs and action. His dock could be long- 
er. There was an entry of sixteen novice 
dogs, the winner being Spotted Knight, 
before mentioned. He has a nice flat coat 
but could stand better while at ease. In 
American-bred dogs, Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Beale’s Marol Sir Hector won. He 
is a leggy liver and white, sound, and owns 
a good head and coat. 

Green Valley Rufton Recorder, the win- 
ner in the limit class, is a lovely liver and 
white dog, the liver being of a somewhat 
light shade. He is a big spaniel with per- 
fect legs, feet and formation of bone. His 
head, ears and coat are correct. A slight 
curvature over the back, as it approaches 


CHAMPION SPRINGER AT DETROIT, MICH. 
Rufton Recorder, best of 103 of breed at America’s largest show of springers. Freeman Lloyd, judge (left), 
F 


and Miss Lea White 
the loin, points to strength rather than 
weakness. 

In the open class for dogs the very 
beautiful Menhall’s Challenger won. He 
is a handsome white, black and ticked dog, 
excellent in coat, feather and true spaniel 
movement. He was all the winner: a tak- 
ing, useful spaniel. In the dog winner's 
class, Rufton Recorder had the call over 
Menhall’s Challenger. The former was 
said to scale fifty-three pounds. He was 
preferred for the reason that, taking into 
consideration the comparative heights and 
weights of these two excellent springers, 
Recorder, because of his estimated supe- 
rior strength, plus quality with size, was 
awarded the great rosette. 
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There were sixteen entries in the 6-9- 
— old bitch- puppy class, The winner, 
. MeCormick’s Lady, a liver and white, 
is a good, useful, raw youngster with a 
flat coat, but indifferently colored eyes. In 
bitch puppies from 9 to 12 months old, 
Fred Huntington’s Gypsy Lou won. She 
is a white and liver, well grown, and a 
nice maiden. In Novice bitches there were 
fifteen entries, the winner being M. D. 
B. Stroecker’s Mitzi of Northlawn, a liver 
and white of rare stamp; good head, bone, 
ribs, coat, dark eyes: a fifty-pound bitch 
and a good one. American-bred bitches had 
eleven entries. Frank Wilson’s Oh Shucks 
of Roycroft, a white and black, won. She 
is a very good one, capital head, body, and 
coat. As yet she is on the leg, but her 
body and loins promise a more robust de- 
velopment. In limit bitches there were six 
entries. The winner, L’lle Bouncing Betty, 
a forty-eight-pounder, it was said, was 
better in type of head, with a bigger skull 
and greater length and depth of muzzle 
than her nearest opponent. Oh Shucks of 
Roycroft was second. In the class for open 
bitches there were five competitors. The 
winner, Trilby of Tuscawilla, is a liver 
and white, pleasing to look at and sound. 
She has a good head, bone, body, coat, 
feather, stern, dark-colored eyes, capital 
hindquarters, and ideal in make from the 
hock to the foot. 
In the bitch winner’s class, Trilby won 
over L’Ile Bouncing Betty, previously men- 
tioned. When it came to judging the best 


of the winners, Rufton Recorder was 
placed over Trilby of Tuscawilla. Both 
are thoroughly representative of their 
breed. 


About 5,000 persons visited the show. 


STEADY TO SHOT 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


HE advisability of training a young 

shooting dog to be steady to shot dur- 
ing the early stages of his education was 
strongly advocated by some of the noted 
trainers of several decades ago. It has 
many advantages and often facilitates the 
sometimes difficult task of steadying to 
flush, 

It is quite easy to take any young dog 
and teach him to drop to shot, provided 
he is kept close to the handler. After he 
is well enough acquainted with the gun, 
so there is absolutely no danger of mak- 
ing him gunshy, he can be taught to drop 
to shot while he is kept within range of 
the check-line. It is only a matter of en- 
forcing the command to drop, each time 
the gun is discharged. After a number of 
repetitions he will not wait for the verbal 
command; the report of the gun will be 
signal enough for him. 

_ But it is not sufficient that he shall drop 
for a few times at the proper moment. He 
must form a habit of doing so, and this 
means that he must have much practice. 
Day after day he must be worked upon 
and by so doing he is not only learning to 





drop to shot, but his actions also are under 
| 


the control of the handler. 

After he has learned his lesson well, 
within the limits of the y 
he may be taken to the held and the lesson 
carried further, with concrete proof of its 
thoroughness in the early stages, forming 
the guidance to the handler. On the check 
line, at first, you should practice the same 
procedure while walking over the fields. 
When first he is released it is best to 
choose some territory where it is unlikely 
that game will be found. Later, when taken 
to the coverts, will come the test of the 
trainer’s ability. If the lessons have been 
well taught, the dog is practically steady, 
for the discharge of the gun will prevent 
his breaking to flush. A dog steady to flush 
is well on the road to being trained. 








yard or enclosure, | 
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PURINA FLEA POWDER 
is guaranteed to kill fleas. 
Your Dog Chowdealer has it. 


Scere s ee ee 
FREE SAMPLE 


PURINA MILLS, 805 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
( ) You may send me a FREE SAMPLE of Dog Chow 
( ) Please give me the name of my NEAREST DEALER 


...Breed 


in Your Dog 
foo! 


AY 


V4 HEN it comes to CONDITION, Admiral 
Byrd’s huskies have to be just about right to 
stand up under their tough sledge work in 
South Pole Regions. And many times Admiral 
Byrd has radioed of their great courage and 
stamina. 

Byrd’s huskies are kept in condition with 
Purina Dog Chow. Made of meat... dried 
milk ... prepared cereals... minerals ...cod 
liver oil...over a dozen healthful foods in 
all...it builds into a dog’s body the condi- 
tion he needs to stand long days of hard work. 

That’s why it will help to keep your dog 
eagerly at his job on those hard days of hunt- — 
ing. And that’s why it is fast rising in popu- 
larity with hunting and field trial men the 
country over. — 


ar 
HUNTERS’ sy, 

ano ty 
FEED STORES 











Doberman Wisciass 
The Aristocratic Companion 


The dog noted for intelligence, handsomeness and cour- 
age. Puppies by son of Canadian & American Champ. 
Dewald von Ludwigsburg, Sch. H. & P. H. ex out 
standing Blankenburg dams. Males $50.00; females 
35.00. Also have prices to please on black Newfound 
lands and Bull Terriers. Quality puppies worth owning 
Pleasing customers since 1923 


CLIFFORD E. GARRETT 


Box 74-A What Cheer, lowa 


Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
|| healthy farm-raised stock from the world’s leading 
| Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
|] eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown, 
All A.K.C, registered and sold subject to your ap- 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
}} will please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
|} tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, *“King- 
fisher of Avandale’’ and “Gouverneur of Avandale.’ 
KESTERSON’S KENNELS, S w r) 














Chesapeake Bay Dogs 


Puppies for sale—Price $50 and up 
according to breeding 
If my puppies are not worth $50.00 of anyone’s 
money, I give them to my friends for pets— 
and they are pets! 
ANTHONY R. BLISS 
Westbury, L. I., New York 


Springer Spaniels 


Some ec individuals ready to hunt this Fall. 
Dual Champion Flint and Champion Springbok of Ware 
blood lines. They are now retrieving and are ready to 
go in the field for experience. Several choice matrons 
in whelp. All registered A. K, (, I furnish registra 
tion papers, guarantee safe delivery and will ship sub 
ject to your inspection and approval, 











LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Rebertson Olivia, Minnesota 


























IN FLEA KILLING! 


@ Certain death to fleas @ No 
odor @ Retains power — killing 
fleas as they hatch @ Harmless 
to man and dog 


THE BEST FORMULA EVER 
DEVELOPED FOR KILLING FLEAS 


| FLIT 


| POWDER | 





$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 

assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14'x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 

F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 

money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 

tra if you desire “‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 

f Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 

U.S. BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. Inc. 

(Permerly Scheeler's Sons; Est. N.Y 


d 
Canad 574 Terrace Buffalo, 








RABBITHOUNDS 


ed 
Hounds, Nice Looking, Healthy 
Good Finders 

} jot afraid of 
i} hard gun fire. Before buying 
from me, make inquiries in 
Your Neighborhood and You 
will find the G ‘ood Ones come 


Clarion County, Pa. 








30 High-class Beagles 


Pedigreed. Healthy. Farm - ed hor- 
oughly broke, partly broke. 3 ed Pair. 
Trial. Will sacrifice to reduce sto 
DEVONSHIRE KENNELS 
SELLERSVILLE PENNA. 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


ship anywhere and live 
rem- 
ani- 


Grown bulldogs cheap: 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal compan 
ions; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


| annual, 





COMRADE FARM KENNELS | 


Galion, Ohio 





Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








““SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how 
to feed and train your dog. Keep 
him healthy and cure dog diseases. 
Beautifully illustrated. Describing 25 
Famous 9-W Dog Remedies and 

promine <20 ie leads, collars, harnesses, brush- 

es, etc ailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept, 14 ‘Bound Brook New Jersey 


| 
Texas Field Trial Club, 
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But alas, although theoretically, such 
methods are very simple, all of us have 
many rude awakenings when the expected 
doesn’t happen. Dogs are not manufac- 
tured all alike. 

A machine is made to do a certain piece 
of work, If it is made correctly it will do 
exactly that which it is intended to do. 
But not so with our canine friends. They 
have a brain of their own, 


him, in the manner desired, not only firm, 
but subtle, methods must be called into 
play. 


the dog is going to ignore the signal to 
drop. Such practice only proves to the dog 
that he doesn’t have to do so when he is 
out of reach. On such occasions, it is ad- 


visable to take a stride or two backwards | 
in the course and then proceed with more | 


caution. 


NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


HIS year the Westminster Kennel 

Club’s Show, as usual, will be held 
in Madison Square Garden on Febru- 
ary 11, 12 and 13. The prizes are big- 
ger and better than ever. A thorough- 
ly representative body of judges has 
been appointed. Whatever have been the 
ill effects caused by depression in busi- 
ness, the kennel sports and pastimes of 
the people have not been seriously affected. 
The breeding and the importation of first- 
class sporting and non-sporting dogs have 
not declined. So it is that Joseph C. Hoag- 
land, Secretary of the W. K. C.’s annual 
event, reports a record number of applica- 
tions for premium lists and entry forms. 
These may be obtained from headquarters 
of the Club, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

The Westminster is giving a larger 
amount of cash than ever before. Previ- 
ously this club has offered something like 
$15,000 in outright cash; but for the 59th 
it will increase it to more than 
$23,000 provided entries warrant. The idea 
is to increase to $15, $10 and $5 all prizes 
in classes having six or more entries. Up 
to this time, the $15, $10 and $5 prizes 
have been given only in the more promi- 
nent breed classes. But, under the new 
scheme, the fanciers of any breed who 
support the show with good entries can 
qualify for the greater amounts. This, to- 
gether with the substantial brace, team 
and group prizes, brings the total way be- 
yond that of any other show-giving club 
in America. Such generosity on the part 
of Dr. Samuel Milbank and his co-work- 
ers deserves the greatest commendation. 





Read all about Field & Stream’s 

startling offer of $500.00 in the la- 

test‘‘ NarrowestEscape from Death’’ 
Story Contest, on page 75 











COMING FIELD TRIAL EVENTS 
1935 


Field T al Club, 
Tufts, 


Pinehurst, N. C., 
secretary. 

Trial Club, Open Stakes, Al- 
14. Subscriptions close 
. Hadkins, secretary, Tot- 


Pinehurst 
anuary 7. J. 
Continental Field 
bany, (Gia., pumeeey 
December 37. F. I 
tenville, ; 
Southern Amateur Field Trial Club, 
anuary 21. J. S. Rosenberg, 
Star Bird Dog Association, Natalia, 
January 24. R. Edwards, secretary, 
Main Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 
National Field Trial Club, Shuqualak, 
January 28. R. Goode, secretary. 
Gulf Coast Field Trial Club, B lessing, Tex., 
wary 31. A. S. Crutcher, secretary. 
Bethel, Tex., February 
11. J. D. Harwood, secretary. 
| Natio nal Field Trial Champion 
Grand Junction, Tenn., 
Scott, secretary. 
| apital City Field Trial Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa., March 18. P. L, Reagan, secretary. 


secretary 
Tex., 
433 


Lone 


Miss., 


Jan- 


Association, 
February 25. R. H. 








and in order | 
that man can induce the dog to work for | 


Do not shoot when it is quite plain that 


Irish Water Spaniels 
“TWO LIMITS, TO GET ONE” 


Yes, that’s about the size of it when you shoot duck and 
in fact pheasant or other upland birds, without a re 
triever. Tried and proven for over half a century, you 
don’t have to GUESS what “‘PATSEY”’’ will do. An 
ALL AROUND RETRIEVER, land or water. Wonder- 
ful intelligence, affectionate, easy to handle. Puppies, 
youngsters, trained dogs. SAFE DELIVERY and SAT. 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS 


Lavonia, Ga. 





Albany, Ga., 











AMERICAN HOUNDS 
Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugie Voiced Black and Tans 


Far famed for great endurance, cold t 


absorbing interest to every houndman 10c 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Ean. Gossetr—Owner 
Bucx Goapon—Trainer 


Saint Clairsville Rte. 1 


Look, Coonhunters 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky’s very best thor- 
oughly trained four-year-old male coon-hounds 
of redbone and bluetick breed, wide fast ranger 
and hunter, true and solid tree barker, will 
hunt anywhere either hills or swamps. Being 
absolutely rabbit stock and fox-broken, priced 
to sell on 15 days’ trial. Written money-back 
guarantee. Bank reference furnished. | 

C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky | 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on~ 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 








Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 








** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fourth Printing 


‘*ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
triend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & ovnene $2. s! Both 


ALL SPANIELS AND THE! 
: v4 2.00 for 


TRAINING . 
$4.50 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & orneae $2.50 


ALL SETTERS AND Both 


for 
TRAINING 2.00 $3.25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


Individual Traits 


By Horace Lytle 


NE of the interesting things about 
dogs is their individuality. I knew 
a setter bitch so keen to hunt that, out 
of season, she never got enough of it. She 
would run away from home at each and 
every opportunity—often making her own 
opportunities by her wit and nimbleness 
of foot. It was almost impossible to keep 
her kenneled. Open the door and she'd slip 
through her master’s fingers like an eel. 
She would dash away, sneak away—or 
manage it somehow. The strategy she 
used to divert attention, to mislead her 
owner as to her intentions, was worthy of 
a ranking army general. You wouldn't be- 
lieve half the things she did if I told you. 
Yet, when shooting season came around, 
it was a different story. Then she got all 
the work she craved. Then all subtlety 
and effort to run away disappeared and 
she was one of the sweetest working lit- 
tle things afield that you ever saw. She 
won a fair share of field trials, too. 
I know an English setter dog that is 
one of the prettiest running things I have 
ever seen in the field. He goes fast and 


country. There are no fences or anything 
to prevent this dog from self-hunting at 
will when left to himself. But he never 
leaves the yard. All day long, days on end, 
he will lie there absolutely untied and 
without any sort of restriction, without 
stepping beyond the bounds of his own 
premises. People are constantly asking me 
how to keep a dog at home. I have to tell 
them all the same thing—that I really 
don’t know, except by keeping them tied 
or kenneled. I do know that the trait I 
have mentioned is a wonderful one to have 
in a dog. It is the most satisfactory and 
at the same time the most amazing char- 
acteristic I have ever seen in any dog good 
enough to win a field trial. No dog loves 
to hunt any better. Yet self-hunting means 
nothing in this setter’s life at all. 

I had to laugh at something that oc- 
curred in Mississippi last January. Yes, 
that’s right, I did laugh about it—but it 
had one angle which caused me to almost 
shed tears. You who read need be con- 
cerned only with the amusing side of it. 


I had sent two young dogs of my own | 


THE POINTER, PEGGY JAKE F. D. S. B. 206,033 
Pointing quail. A son of Champion Muscle Shoal’s Jake and Queen Atwater Doone. Breeder-owner-trainer : 
esley E. Moore, El Dorado, Kansas 


wide eagerly and with merry tail action. 
He is several times a field-trial winner 
and an excellent gun dog, but he won't 
hunt for anyone except his master. Just 
twice he was sent to field trials to start 
under someone else as handler. In each 
case he had long known the man behind 
him. The performance on each occasion 
was pitiful. Yes, he hunted—but all he 
hunted was his master. When certain that 
his master is behind him, he will step out 
and go places. He hunts for the man be- 
hind him, but there is only one man for 
whom he cares to hunt. 

This setter dog has another characteris- 
tic, which I think is an amazing thing in 
a dog so keen and full of hunting instinct. 
His owner lives adjacent to very fair quail 


down to Mississippi for work and training | 
the first of December. One was an Eng- | 


lish and the other an Irish setter. I arrived 


there the first week of January. I asked | 


the handler about the dogs. 

“Well,” he said, 
lieve he’s going to be every bit as good as 
his daddy—possibly better in some ways, 
and then possibly not so good in others.” 
Then I asked him : “How about Chief?” 
“Well,” he said, “I’m going to let you 
decide about him. We’ il run him the first 
thing tomorrow morning.” 

I didn’t just like the sound of that and 
tried to question further. I got no satis- 
factory answer. I was told that I knew 
dogs well enough to make my own de- 
cision, that I would see him tomorrow. 








“Shot’s a dandy. Be- 





KEEP HIM FIT 
FOR HIS JOB 


4 E D HEART 
the Dog Food Made in 


®@ Alert, full of pep—with shining eyes 
and a glossy coat ... that’s the way to 


keep your dog the year ’round. And 
RED HEART will help you do it. 


This fine food comes in three different 
flavors — favorites with dogs of all 
breeds. Each diet has a basis of beef 
products, fresh vegetables, cereals, 
bone meal and cod liver oil . . . rich in 
vitamins and minerals. Red Heart also 
contains an adequate quantity of Vita- 
min G and essential digestive enzymes, 
added by special process. 

Feed the three diets in rotation—a 
different taste every day. In every Red 
Heart meal your dog gets wholesome, 
nourishing, tasty food that appeals to 
his appetite and keeps him 
properly nourished. 

Fully Government inspect- 
ed. Costs no more than or- 
dinary dog foods. Order 
from your dealer today. 


Red Heart is manufac- 
tured by John Morrell & 
Co., purveyors for over a 
century, of ‘‘Morrell’s 
Pride’? Hams and Bacon. 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Topeka, Kansas. 
TUNE IN Bob Becker's “Chats 


About Dogs” e Sunday at 2:15 
E. S$. T., 1:15 C. 5. T. over NBC Biue Network. 


RED HEART 


The Dwersified Diet 
olelcm tele] » 











































































Your dog will never feel this way if you 

give him an occasional treatment of 

SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILL, Dealers every- 

where. 

Waits ror Your Frees Copy of “Serceant’s 

Book” on the care of dogs. Our FRE# 

Apvice Department will answer questions 

about your dog’s health. Write fully. 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 


PEDIGREED 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


FOR SALE 
Malcolm D. B. Hunter 


Glenlo Farm, Glen Cove, L. I., New York 
Office Telephone—Triangle 5-8! 


IRISH SETTERS 


champion and 
imported dogs. Also, 
pups by Smada_ Irish 
Rex, he by the sire of 
the greatest Irish setter 
ever run in big time 
trials. Puppies from four 
months. State age, sex. 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


IRISH SETTERS 
FOR SALE 


A few choice puppies with bloodlines 
of merit and produced from shooting 
dogs of admirable ability. 
Mose Newman Sweetwater, Texas 























Sired by 








Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtfield, 
Carolina Frank, and Pohie breeding or setters of na 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references 

J. D. Fureht Private Kennels, 


Gooding, Idaho 


High-Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dog 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for trial. 
also sold on Easy Payment Plan to the ones needing 
Don't wait till the season opens, get our prices and in 
formation now. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, a 

fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
sorld’s largest, exclusive breeder 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 





Type 


Liver and white and black 
and white puppies and grown 
dogs. Sired by Champions 
and Field Trial winners, 
State full requirements. 
ELWOOD KENNELS 
Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington, Y. 
Phone COMMACK 876-F-6 

















Now I have seen worthless dogs in my 
time as well as some good ones, but that 
next morning I saw the most no-’count 
Irish setter that I ever looked at. Well, 
maybe that’s taking in a good deal of ter- 
ritory. Anyhow, he was pretty bad. He 
was just so bad that as soon as I could 
get him to an express office, | shipped him 
away. I couldn't afford to be bothered 
with a dog like that and regretted what I 
had spent on him thus far. The incident 
which showed how strongly individual 
dog traits really are occurred just toward 
the end of the work-out. 

The young English setter had been 
hunting like a little demon every minute 
of the time. It is probably not necessary to 
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ter from Mr. Cliff Merritt. 





FIELD-TRIAL PHEASANT 
DOGS 


HE writer got a real thrill today. 
This thrill came in the form of a let- 
That part of 


the letter which gave me such a kick 
reads as follows: 

“Sometimes one hears certain of the 
boys say, ‘I don’t want any of those wild- 
running fools!’ We need more good arti- 
cles on the value of field trials in im- 


proving shooting dogs. They had some 
handsome, big-going pheasant dogs in the 
All-Age at Owego and some of them 
went right on to Buffalo and Lakeport. 













A PRECOCIOUS POINTER PUPPY 
By the double champion Village Boy, out of Frank's Hoosier’s Babe. The parents are great pheasant dogs. 


Sire was twice National Pheasant Champion. Owners: 


say more about the red dog’s performance 

than I already have. As we came to a little 
rise of ground, however, the handler said 
to me: “There’s a long, level stretch ahead 
and when you get to the top of that rise, 
you'll see the two prettiest casts you ever 
saw made by a bird dog.” I was amazed 
to the point of being astounded. I galloped 
ahead to get a good view. And sure 
enough, there was that English setter 
puppy, ’way off to the right, making the 
best cast he had made all day and, be- 
lieve it or not, straight ahead, toward the 
left, that Irish setter was sifting out into 
the scenery in a way that would attract 
any field-trial judge on earth. 

“What in the name of Heaven has hap- 
pened?” I asked. I couldn't believe my 
eyes. Then I asked’ another question: 
“How in the name of conscience, George, 
did you know that those two wonderful 
casts were going to be made just there?” 
The fact that George predicted these two 
casts in advance stumped me even more 
than to see that no-’count red dog mak- 
ing his. 

“Well,” said George, “T'll tell you. 
Straight off ahead and about half a mile 
off, ‘Buster’ has the mule team with the 
dog wagon. They both know it. Shot is 
making that side swing of his to get just 
as far away from that wagon as he can. 


He doesn’t want to quit hunting. Now 
Chief, he knows the wagon’s over there, 
too—and he just can’t get there fast 


enough. An’ he’s going to it straight as 
you could stretch a string. He's been 
through hunting since before he started.” 

The next long cast that red dog made 
was on an express train carrying him 
away from Mississippi, to a home where 
he didn’t need to hunt. His individual 
trait was his sin. 


Merritt Bros., Nichols, N. Y. 


It should have interested any skeptic to 
have noted that the handlers always got 
up to flush the pheasant and shoot in 
nearly every instance, and the work of 
these field-trial dogs was most pleasant 
and dazzling. There is nothing in elation 
and sportsmanship comparable to it in 
the honest old plug. Any close-working 
dog that can find more birds on the same 
course and do it as brilliantly or more 
brilliantly than the wide dog is pretty 
sure to get the decision. If a wide dog 
hunts over a field and does not find, it 
saves the hunter the time and exertion of 
going there, and saves his strength and 
energy for better shooting in other cover 
which proves birdy.” 

The reason the above comment pleased 
me so much is because that is exactly my 
own belief. I have always preached it. The 
fact does remain, however, that every now 
and then some fellow writes in strongly 
believing to the contrary—so it gives the 
present writer special pleasure to have 
someone else say so well for him what he 
already believes. Then, too, it enables me 
to duck the blame for saying it. 


BASQUE SHEEP DOGS 
By F. E. Borton 


OR years I have taken Basque sheep 
Pas: most of which are born with a 
screw tail like a Boston terrier, and 
trained them to hunt. I find them the most 
useful all-purpose dog I’ve ever seen, al- 
though extremely difficult to train. 

For the benefit of those who have never 
heard of the breed, I will say that it is a 
type of dog developed by the accidental 
and incidental process of evolution, and 
brought by that process to a high degree 
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degree 


of intelligence and obedience. Dog fanciers 
have not taken hold of them and reversed 
the evolutionary process by prescribing 
physical characteristics and breeding the 
dog to those characteristics. 

Basque sheep dogs are at present in that 
stage of development which originally pro- 
duced most of our fine breeds of dogs. 
Someone who had a male of obscure line- 
age, but which was obedient and intelli- 
gent, learned of someone else who had a 
female equally miscellaneous in ancestry, 
but equally useful. These were mated and 
such of the puppies as proved either dumb 
or disobedient were promptly destroyed. 
This process went on in various places 
and ultimately, as in the case of the Aire- 
dale and the Chesapeake Bay dog, a breed 
was developed which, 


acteristics. 


The typical Basque sheep dog looks a 


little like a collie, but usually has a head 
as broad as a hyena. He also looks a little 
like a wolf and almost invariably he has 
a tiny, aborted screw tail. Probably the 
last thing in the world a Basque sheep 
herder thought about was to try and de- 
velop this screw tail. 

I regret to contemplate that the time 
may come when somebody will take hold 
of this breed, prescribe the length, diame- 
ter and number of turns necessary in the 
tail, and lay out a few more architectural 
features. U Itimately, the dog will probably 
become a canine jackass with a screw tail, 
according to prescription. At present, they 
are grand dogs. They can be trained to do 
anything and thereafter do it to perfection. 
In cow country, their most common use is 
naturally in connection with working cat- 
tle. They take to this instinctively. I have 
trained two of them for hunting. They 
took little interest at first. Our duck blinds 





aa ite” . << 
A CROSS-BRED SHEEPDOG 


As described in Mr. Barton's article 


at that time were located at a pond in the 
middle of a large field of Kafir corn and 
hogs were turned into the field to garner 
the losses of corn after harvest. Several 
times, on missing a dog from the blind, I 
have found him after he had collected and 
rounded up a bunch of hogs and was hold- 
ing them together. Anyone who has ever 
tried to herd hogs knows that this is some 
chore. 

In the course of time, however, the dogs 
have become very much interested in the 
hunting. An odd thing about one of them 
was that I trained him to retrieve with 
the wing of a wild goose and every bird 
that he retrieved thereafter he carried 
only by the wing, regardless of whether 
it might be goose, duck, quail or dove. 
My present dog has more individuality 
and inventiveness than the first. He intro- 
duces personal variations in the way he 
does his work. It is claimed there is a 
strain of coyote in these dogs, and they 
seem to show it. In weight they'll 
fange anywhere from thirty-five to sixty 
pounds. They are seldom quarrelsome, 
but wicked fighters. In addition to use 
ina duck blind, I have used them suc- 
cessfully in the hunting of both wildcats 
and cougars. 


Field & Stream—January, 1935 
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Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


. Ch. Banchory tan, Drinkstone 


‘ons 

3y Ch. Banchory 
Danilo 

Ex Ch. Drinkstone 


rum 
By Blenheim Scamp 
Ex Lady Daphne 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 
Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore's Carolina Doone 
Ex Paoli Snow 
Both the above dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 


SIRES. For service to approved bitches only apply to George M 
Crangle, Redfield, N. Y. 


Imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet Ex All-aglow- Acorn 
Imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite Imp. Witherm Olympus 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


imp. Maesydd Marquis 
By Stainton Stanley 


By Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Benetta 


Imp. Drinkstone Mars imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
By Ch. Banchory By Ch. Tar of 
Danilo Hamyax 
Ex. Ch. Drinkstone Ex Delyn of Liphook 
Peg 




















DISTEMPER 


NOW CONTROLLED 


The Laidlaw-Dunkin discoveries 
have removed the terrors of distem- 
per. Spare your dogs this dreaded 
disease. Write for free booklets. 


Consult your Veterinarian 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


Incorporated 
DEPT. B—511 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














Labrador Retrievers for Sale 


Very fine litter whelped September 23. 1934, for sale. 
Sire English Imported Drinkstone Mars. Dam English 
Imported Jill Spratt. Puppies from best possible pedi- 
greed stock. Eligible for A. K. C. Registration. Prom- 
ise to develop into strong big-boned dogs. Parents 
both good workers. Apply for further information to 


JAMES O. HEYWORTH, JR. 


Lake Forest Illinois 











Golden Labradors for Sale 


World's greatest duck and pheasant dogs. Six months 
old youngsters nicely started in their training by a 
professional trainer. Now retrieving dead and cripples 
from land and water. Best breeding and working stock 
possible to obtain. Either sex $35. Guaranteed to satisfy 
or purchase price refunded and return express charges 
paid by me. Broken brood bitches in whelp to an 
imported dog, $100 to $200. Make me safe and I will 
ship anywhere on approval. An ideal Christmas gift 


that will be appreciated. 
Geo. C. Walters, 4702 N. 1%th St., Omaha, Nebr. 











ENGLISH SETTERS ,.83ic- 


1. Patsy D, very handsome bitch, litter sister of the 
great dual type Champion Dusky D. (see August 
Field and Stream). 

2. Several very promising puppies, various ages. 
3. Exceptional litter for Christmas delivery, by Ch 
Dusky D. ex beautiful imported bitch of Crossfell and 
O By Jingo blood lines 

Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Dr. W. F. Daw, 2796 Burdick Ave., Victoria, B.C., Can, 








Registered English Setter 


Ritch, 2% yrs. old, evenly marked white and orange, 
groves brood and shooting dog, force broken retriever 
$75 
fa whelped July 11th, sire Knowles Colonel 
(201315), dam Gunner’s Bess B. (131379), she by 
Gunner out of Cactus Kit, cream of the breed, all light 
blue beltons, $35.00 each. 


E. L. BEAR Wheeler, 11. 








MOST DOG AILMENTS 
DUE TO 


CARELESS 
FEEDING! 





@ 9 out of 10 dog ail- 
ments are caused by 
careless feeding, say veterinarians. Owners 
make the mistake of feeding left-over table 
scraps or ordinary, hit-or-miss commer- 
cial mixtures. Don’t take this risk! Pard, 
the scientific beef feeding formula, has 
been developed by a nutrition specialist 
from a great University. Give your dog the 
extra benefits of this first real health food 
for dogs. Ask for Pard today. 


PARD  >PARD 


HEALTH 
FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 









English Setters 
of Debonair 


Acer 
— oy" 







Pennine 
Patron 


5 SEP young- 
sters and pup- 
pies sired by the 
Great English 
at *#-and American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion <jrey Friar Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patcw ie. 


Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 














JEWELL W. PIGOTT 

TYLERTOWN, MISS. 
I can train your bird dogs so it will be a 
pleasure to hunt them. Several nice pointers 
and English setter shooting dogs for sale. 
$50.00 to $125.00 each. Can furnish good 
quail and dove shooting to a few select 
sportsmen. 








ENGLISH SETTERS 


Several litters of well-bred puppies 
now ready for delivery. 
Priced to sell. 

Dr. W. B. Maxson, Flemington, N. J. 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK | 
Ever Written/k | 


pumice 


Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firun 
& SrreaM. His other book on training, ‘“‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog."" has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teachino different tupes of doas 
te point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. | 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
theth trained for you, this hook will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 

! year a me hg oy for Field’ & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 Ls wy subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 


Book alone: 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine old-time curly 
coats. Real hunters of up- 
land game; excellent re- 
trievers, land or water. Ideal 
Companions and fond of 
children. Literature’ ten 
cents. Driscoll 0. Scanlan, 
Nashville, tl. 


$2.00. 





HUNTERS’ SPECIAL 


$20.00 will buy a thoroughly trained Coon or combiria- 
tion hunter, shipped for trial. A 2%-year-old Coon- 
bred hound that was hunted last season and up till 
now has made a good record, for $10.00; also can 
furnish thoroughly trained rabbit hounds, shipped for 
trial at $10.00. Write for free literature showing pic 
tures and breeding. State dog in which most interested. 
Will ship any dog straight C.0.D 


Kentucky Coonhound Kennel D-13, Paducah, Ky. 











Trained Coon Hounds 


Old-time Southern coon-hound stock. Also some extra- 
fine combination hunters. Bred right and broken right 
Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri—the home 
of big husky coons and worlds of short game. Also 
high-class Walker fox and wolf hounds, all ages. A 
few top-notch rabbit hounds. Safe delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed \ 
ARTHUR F. SAMPEY 
862 So. Campbell Ave. Springfield, Mo. 











TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. © 

and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding: shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SETTER DOESN’T LIKE GUN 


Qvues.—I have an English setter about 15 
months old. T have been training him for three 
months. He isn’t what I would call gun-shy at 
all, but he doesn’t seem to like the gun very 
much, I have shot a .22 caliber revolver around 
him quite a little. At first he was very shy but 
he always came to me; never ran away. After 
I shoot he usually stays very close to me. Al- 
though he shows a decided inclination to hunt, he 
seems afraid to go away from me. What would 
be your method and advice in a case like this? 
Frep A, But.er. 


Ans.—My advice is not to shoot over the dog 
at any time under any circumstances, except 
when he has pointed game which you flush in 
front of him and kill as a reward for his work. 
If you follow these instructions and are careful 
not to miss, you have a good chance of bringing 
him along all right. If you follow any other 
practice, I believe you will end up with an 
entirely gun-shy dog. LEp.] 


TRIED STEADINESS TOO EARLY 


Quves.——I 
old. 


was 


have an English setter 15 months 
Previous to taking this dog into the field he 
fond of “drawing” on robins and small 
birds and going into almost perfect points, I 
tried to steady him in these points and I think 
he understood that IT was pleased when he 
stopped, instead of trying to chase the birds 
into the next county. 

However, now that 
he either stays close 


I have him out on game, 
in behind me, going very 
cautiously and almost backing me every time 
I stop as if I had seen something, or else he 
makes a break and goes tearing away, bouncing 
up the game in rare abandon. Should I bring 
him in and chastise him for this or let him go 
and trust to his common sense to get the better 
of him? Ronatp A. MacNas. 


Ans.—I fear one of the reasons for the 
trouble you are having with your dog is that you 
tried to steady him on his points when merely 
sight-pointing robins and small birds. You thus 
developed his manners on game at an age when 
the handling of game was non-essential and the 
entire program should have been to develop his 
hunting instinct. It would, have been infinitely 
better to let him flush and chase game—and 
then steady him at some later period. You might 
give up all discipline for a while and encourage 
him to enjoy himself by finding, flushing and 
chasing. and see whether or not this develops 
more hunting initiative. There will be time 
enough later to steady him down. {Ep.] 


WHISTLE SIGNALS 


Qvrs.—I am confronted with the problem of 
breaking my bird dog to the whistle. What should 
be the different “blasts” to make them com- 
prehensible and to avoid confusion? 

Ecmer W. WIENECKE. 


Ans.—The matter of teaching a dog field 
whistle signals is something pretty individual. It 
doesn’t make much difference what signals you 
use, just so your dog has been trained to under- 
stand them. The common signals, however, are 
as follows: To order the dog to keep on boring 
out, two short, sharp notes are given in quick 
succession. To bring the dog in, the whistle is 
used with a prolonged note. Simply to arrest 
his attention momentarily to turn him for a 
signal by hand, a single sharp note is used. The 
important thing is simply for the dog to know 
what orders you are trying to give, and there is 
no special reason why you might not develop 
your own use of the whistle if you, -“ to do 
so. cD. 


TRAILER FLUSHES PHEASANTS 


Qves.—I own a pointer that I consider fairly 
good, though she has one glaring fault: that of 
trailing pheasants too fast. This ultimately re- 
sults in her flushing birds. I have used a check 
cord and collar but seem still to be unable to 
get the desired results. A pup of 18 months from 
this dog is just the opposite in trailing—slow 
and never flushes. Can you give me a sugges- 
tion? G. V. McGutnness. 


Ans.—I don’t know just what to say about 
your pointer, for I have found it often to be 
the case that a slow dog gets more flushes than 
a fast dog. Of course, the fast dog must have 
a very sensitive nose so as to know when to 
stop and “pin” the bird. If your pointer bitch 
is steady when the pheasants lie for her, I do 
not know anything better than simply to give 
her lots of experience and let her learn for her- 
self that she is going to lose them unless she 
is careful how she handles them. In this process, 
of course, you are going to have to put up with 
the flushes until things change. You should let 
her know when she flushes that she has dis- 
pleased you. She should not be abused if she 
does not mean to do wrong—merely let her 
know that her work has not been satisfactory 
and see what this plan develops. If she went for 
body scent, instead of trailing, it would cut down 
the flushes. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 











AMERICAN FIELD | 


An Illustrated Weekly 


For practical sportsmen—hunting yarns, 
adventurous fishing tales, nature lore, 
the thrills of bird dog trials. Many spe- 
cial features of exceptional value to 
sporting dog owners. Use the coupon 
for a trial subscription, 





AMERICAN Fre_p Pusiisuinc Co. 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


Here’s my dollar for a trial subscription 
thirteen issues. 
Name 


Address 


State 

















NEW! 
Word to the Wise 
Miss., 


! The Bird-Dog Training Collar 
as 
‘*TRAINO A 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount a conmder them the moat human training collar pos- 
sible to make. "s get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Grant W. Serra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known, 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Main Posrrarp, $2.00, 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen, 
FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 


the noted shooting 














A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 50c extra 


while they last 


IGHT near your home every week 

in the year you can have won- 
derful sport, if you have one of these 
crow calls. Made especially for Fre.p 
& StreEAM by Tom Turpin, nationally 
known as a maker of duck, turkey 
and crow calls. It isn’t the ordinary 
crow call. It sounds like a crow! You 
can fool the wisest and wariest old 
crow that ever lived. Here’s your 
chance to use your scatter gun the 
year around on real live birds—and 
rid your neighborhood of one of the 
worst enemies your game birds and 


song birds have. 

CROW CALL ANDA ‘ 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 

Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or ex- 
tend your subscription for one year 


and send you one of these calls. We 
have about 80 in stock. First come, 
first served. Money returned if too late. 


Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $3.00 { =, } my sub- 


sciption for one year and send me one of 
the Turpin-Field & Stream crow calls, right 
away. 








F&S 1-35 
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Rabbits Bre 
COTTONTAILS AND ,}}) 
JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 





HUNGARIAN 


PARTRIDGES 


all robust, selected and guaranteed. 
Low prices for quantities, delivered 
any North American Port. State 
when required. Reference: Ameri- 
can Game Protective Assoc., Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington. Est. 29 yrs. 
AYBIRD Pheasant Farm 
Great Missenden 

~~ —— England 


Gee whiz! Here they come. 























BIG PROFITS IN “NUFOND GIANTS!” 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs each year. Bullfrogs sell $3.00 
doz. No experience necessary. Backyard pond starts you. 
Raised in any climate. Our FREE book ‘A Fortune in 
Frogs” explains everything. Write today! 

MERICAN FROG CANNING COMPANY 
— of CANNED Frog Legs. 


Dept. (106-A New Orleans, La. 





Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 


(Shot over often 1931 = 33) 


Wild Decoy Mallard—$4.00, $3.00 pair 
English Callers—$8.00, $7.00, $6.00, $5.00 _ 
Black Ducks and Black Mallard—$10.00, 96.00. $7.00 pair 
Belgian Callers—$12.50, $10.00 pair 
Olé—young trained Canada Geese. New low prices. 1933 
Canvas-back, Wood, other ducks. Flyers for restocking. 
Full grown. (Stay where put.) 100 lots. Duck book 25c. 
Goose booklet 25c. Safe arrival. Order at once. 


Breman Co., Danville, tl. 





FOXES 


Become independent. Alaskan Blue and Silver 
Foxes. Prices increased 25% last 12 months. Send 
tight now for catalog, photos, information. Breed- 
er-agents wanted. Get benefit of breeding while 
paying. 100%% increase guaranteed. Reference 6 
Banks 25 yr. period. 

CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS, 6801 31st N.E., Seattle, Wash. 





* L A Cc K Full Flight 
@ PHEASANTS, 
DUCKS — QUAIL 
Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ees , GAME FARM 
John G EASTON, MD. 


FOR SALE 


Quail for breeding or restocking purposes. 
Healthy, fully matured native southern 
birds ready for shipment now or later. Place 
your order early as the supply is limited. 


LONE OAK LEGHORN FARM 
Eufaula Alabama 














TARNEDGE FOXES 


Oldest Estas.isnep 1910 


Have Won Grand 
ranch Show Championship 
in U.S. (Best Fox i 

National Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 
First Prizes. 
Fox Soild is 

ie Winners 

Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 


Attract Ducks 
Next vig 
! Or- 


. Quality at Bargain Prices. 
39 Years’ Success. Describe place— 
Advice—Folder Free. 


TERRELL’S ,AQyAric Nurseries 


10 D Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Complete Planting Job Done if Desired 











and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the eame a9 
ow or average grade of foxes. Catalogu Sabatt 








Natural aquatic food plants that 
bring ge of Se 

to your Pla 
WILD RICE WILD CELERY 
AND 8AG6 PONDWEED 
SEEDS, Guaranteed to 
aE a3 for free planting advice 


‘sai free booklet. also low prices. 50 %dis- 


count now. Many years of experience. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wisc. 











Hardy Northern Bob-White Quail. 
Ringneck & Melanistic Pheasants. 


Big, healthy, full winged birds guaranteed 
in every particular. The kind to buy for re- 
stocking or breeding. Write for prices now. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Del. 





BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in sea- 
son. Trout for table use. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 
PAR AEEEe | BROOe. TROUT CO. 
ESCO, PA. 











VARYING HARES: Wild-trapped, large, wonderful 
animals. The finest sporting hare. Any quantity over 
ten. Very large orders at reduced price. 

NORTHERN COTTONTAILS: Limited number of 
the large, dark, snow-country mearnsii sub-species, 
the hardiest of all cottontails. 

PHEASANTS: Still have enough birds for your needs. 
Price will be sky-high by spring, owing scarcity. Buy 
now! 


WALLACE GRANGE Ephraim, Wisconsin 

















California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamy and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 














; FOR SALE ae 


4 fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. 


Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Box 403 OSHKOSH, WIS. 














Wake Your Presewe Pay 


by establishing feeding and breeding grounds for WILD DUCKS, UP- 


aah 


LAND GAME and FISH. If you enjoy and want good shooting and fishing, our 
sure-growing natural foods will produce real results for you. Write for our new, 


free, illustrated book “The Secret in Attracting Game’ 
we'll make planting suggestions FREE. ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDS. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B1, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


“We inspect, plan, 
plant and stock game 
preserves.”” 


*. Describe your place— 











Ques. I'd like to have you give me a 
practical method of putting out ears of 
corn for wild game birds, so they won't 
become buried under the snow. Will a 
squirrel cat the whole kernel of corn? 

Ans. Wire the ears on the stub ends of 
small saplings, cut off about two feet 
above the ground, or upon sticks pounded 
into the ground. Squirrels generally eat 
only the “eye” of the kernel of corn, leav- 
ing the rest as food for other game. 


Ques. Which is the longest lived web- 
bing for snowshoes? 


Ans. Well cured rawhide of horse, cow, 
or moose provide good 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


and west to eastern Washington, Oregon 
and the Pacific Coast in California. 


Ques. I’m not sure whether or not I 
saw the answer to the following in your 
Department. There are several kinds of 
vines which are planted around houses and 
fences in this locality (Alabama) that are 
supposed to keep venomous snakes away. 
What plants are they? Are they effica- 
clous? 

Ans. The snake calabash (L. vulgaria) 
and the snake gourd (7. anguina) have 
been planted for the purpose mentioned. 
Investigation has failed to corroborate the 
tale about these plants driving snakes 





gray, the tale you have undoubtedly heard 
with reference to the surgical ability of 
the red squirrel is a myth. In the opinion 
of many observers, the gray squirrel runs 
from the red because he hates a fuss and 
will make concessions to be left alone. 


Ques. What license do I need for the 
purpose of propagating wild Canada 
geese? 

Ans. No wild geese may be legally cap- 
tured and confined for propagating pur- 
poses without a permit from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Application for 
such permits should be addressed to the 
Biological Survey, in care of department 
mentioned, Washington, 
D. C. Proper state officials 





tough material. Caribou 
hide, according to many 
old-timers, will last the 
longest. 

Ques. Several members 
of our club intend to make 
pemmican from their deer 
meat this year, if they bag 
their game. Can you tell 
me how it is made? How is 
the meat dried? 


Ans. For a ten-pound lot 
of pemmican, take five 
pounds of lean meat; four 
pounds of suet; and about 
one-half pound of dried 
fruit such as raisins. Dry 
the meat until friable and 
then grind and pound it up 
with the suet which must 
be melted to a paste. Add 
raisins, allow the mixture 
to cool and then pack away, 
preferably in pry-up lidded 
cans. Hornaday’s method 
for “jerking” or drying 
meat is as follows: Cut 





headlight and most of one mud-guard. Nice moose! 


ROM up in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, comes a United Press 
dispatch which says that Messrs. A. Gravelle and H. Burke 
decided, one day, to get themselves a bull moose. They were 
driving about fifty miles north of there when a moose appeared 
directly in front of the car. Gravelle blew the horn. The moose 
got mad and charged into the car. 
Net result: The moose barged off into the woods a few minutes 
later, his antlers tastefully decorated with a radiator screen, one 


should also be consulted, as 
many states require propa- 
gating licenses and in such 
cases both state and Federal 
permits are necessary. 


Ques. Can you tell me 
the Indian name, say in the 
Fox language, for the 
wapiti, buffalo and caribou? 

Ans. Wapiti: Tiwu (San 
Juan Indian language); 
buffalo (bison) : Mashkode 
pijiki; caribou: Udik. Two 
latter names are Fox. 

Ques. What wood makes 
the best bow in the manu- 
facture of bows for hunt- 
ing? 

Ans. According to many 
experts, osage-orange wood 
is best. Others give the 
palm to yew. 


Ques. To settle an argu 
ment among a few of our 
club members: Is the plant 








meat into strips and work 
well into the flesh a mix- 
ture of salt, one pound; allspice, 1% table- 
spoonsful; and black pepper, 1% table- 
spoonsful. Hang in sun if the air is dry, 
or in a camp-fire smoke protected from 
moisture until dry and friable. The salt 
helps preserve the meat and is more 
palatable in the pemmican than sugar. 


Ques. Aindly give me some of the local 
names by which the woodcock is known 
in eastern and southeastern United States. 


Ans. Blind snips (Maine); whistler 
(Mass. and Conn.) ; mud-hen, whistling 
snips (N. H.); timberdoodle (N. Y.); 
bog sucker, mud snipe, wood snipe 
(N. J.) : bog-bird, bog-sucker, bushschnip, 
mud snipe, shrups, wood snipe (Pa.); 
hookumpake, night partridge (Md.); 
night-flit, night-peck (N. C.); big snipe 
(Fla.). 


Ques. What was the original range of 
the pronghorn antelope in Canada and this 
country? 


Ans. In Canada, the pronghorn oc- 
curred over parts of the present provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 
and in this country it occupied the country 
from western Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, reaching the Gulf 
coast near the mouth of the Rio Grande, 


away or causing snakes to avoid areas in 
which these plants are growing. 

Ques. Js it true that a muskrat will 
gnaw its foot off if it has time to do so, 
after it has been caught in a trap? 

Ans. Ina great majority of cases, prob- 
ably all of them, a muskrat will twist 
itself from a trap only when the bone of 
its leg is broken. 

Ques. What is an “alligator snapper?” 

Ans. It is similar in appearance and 
habits to its smaller and more northern 
relative, the common snapping turtle. Ex- 
amples from the South have been reported 
as weighing up to 219 pounds, though 150 
pounds is usually regarded as being about 
the maximum weight. 


Ques. In the wild state, were moose 
cver native to North or South Carolina? 

Ans. According to what evidence is 
available, no moose existed in either of 
the states named. 


Ques. What truth is there in the story 
that the local people in this neck of the 
woods (West Virginia) tell me with refer- 
ence to the actions of the red squirrel when 
it pursues the gray squirrel and corners it? 

Ans. While the red squirrel seems at 
all times to be more aggressive than the 


known as skunk bush mere- 
ly the skunk cabbage under another name? 


Ans. No, the skunk bush is the bear 
brush, native to western U. S. 


Ques. Just what is meant by “ pinion- 
ing” a wild duck and how is the operation 


performed? 


Ans. Pinioning means the clipping off 
of the first joint from one wing of wild- 
fowl so that they cannot fly away. To 
pinion an adult bird, raise the thumb of 
the wing (at base of last joint) and 
tie a cord tightly around the last joint, 
well up under the thumb. Have ready 
some tannic acid in powdered form. With 
a pair of stout shears or scissors, clip off 
the joint close below the cord, removing 
all or nearly all of the long flight feathers 
or primary quills. Take a pinch of tannic 
acid at once and press it firmly into the 
wound to check bleeding. Cord may be 
removed a few days later when wound 1s 
healing. It is much more advisable te 
pinion the birds when they are from four 
to seven days old (if in good condition). 
In the latter case it is a very simple opera- 
tion, 

Ques. /s the pin snake, found in Wis- 
consin, considered venomous? 


Ans. No, it is entirely harmless. 
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1 REGAL GIFT — yet moderately priced. 


These superbly mellow Crown Whiskies are 


ig off 
“eo : blended by the house that holds the world’s 
mb of § sci 

and «© largest treasure of fully aged Rye and Bourbon 
joint, ;. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ > ‘ 
ready @ Whiskies . . . Say Seagram’s and be Sure. 
With . : 

lip off 

1OVINg 

athers FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 
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MODEL 33, Single 
Shot Bolt Action .22 
cal.—A man-sized rifle. 
Takes short, long and 
long rifle cartridges; 
Kleanbore regular or 
Kleanbore Hi- Speed. 


$5.50 


THE SPORTSMAN, 
12, 16 and 20 gauges— 
Finely balanced 3-shot 
utoloader for Skeet 


upland game. $53.40 





HAPPY HOLIDAYS 





MODEL 34, Bolt Ac- 
tion Repeater .22 cal. 
Magazine capacity 22 
short, 17 long or 15 long 
rifle i 3; Klean- 
bore regular or Hi- 


$4 2-50 


MODEL 124, Slide 
Action Repeater .22 
15 short, 12 long or 
10 long rifle cartridges; 


Kleanbore regular or 
Hi-Speed. $2580 





OOK THEM OVER. Every one 

isa big Remington value. Each 

is built to give years of dependable 

service . . . built to give con- 

sistent performance every time 
you pull the trigger. 

We're proud of them! So will 
you be, whether you are buying a 
gun for yourself or as a gift... 
(just the thing to make that Christ- 
mas check bring you the most in 
good clean sport). The prices are 
appealingly low. 
The rifles and 





Remingtoy 


shotguns themselves are the finest 
that human skill can creates 
Judge for yourself by seeing 
them at your dealer’s. Check thé 
many exclusive features of thé 
model you want. Buy it, shoot 
it, let it bring you years o 
happy holidays and you'll know 
why generations of shootet 
havesaid,“You canalways rely om 
Remington!” Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., 810 Barnu 
Ave., Bridgepo 
Connecticut. 














